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SERMON LIX 

On our present Ignoraj^ce of the Ways of God. 



John, xiii. 7. 



Jems answered and said unto hinii What I.do^ thou 
knowest not now ; but thou shalt knoiv hereafter. 

T^HESE words of our Lord were occasioned by a 
circumstance in^ his behaviour which appeared 
mysterious to his disciples. When about to celebrate 
his last passover, he meant to give them an instructive 
lesson of condescension and humility. The mode 
which he chose for delivering this instruction, was the 
emblematical action of washing their feet. When 
Sipaon Peter saw his Master addressing himself to the 
performance of so menial an office, he exclaims wifh 
the greatest surprise, Lord^ dost thou wash my feet? 
Our Lord replies in the words of the text. What I 
do J thou knowest not now ; but thou shalt know here- 
after. " My behaviour, in this instance, may seem 
" unaccountable to you at present; but you shall 
*« afterwards receive a satisfactory explanation of the 
** intent of that symbol which I iibw employ.*' 

The expressions of a Divine Person on this occa- 
sion, can very naturally and properly be applied to 

VOL. III. B 



2 ON OUR PRESENT rGNORANCE [SERM. LIX. 

yariQUs instances, where the conduct of Providence, 
in the administration of human affairs, remains dark 
and mysterious to us. What I do thou knowest not 
now. We must for a while be kept in ignorance of 
the designs of Heaven. But this ignorance, though 
necessary at present, is not always to continue. A 
time shall come when a commentary shall be afforded 
on all that is now obscure ^ when the veil of mystery 
shall be removed ; and full satisfaction be given to 
every rational mind. Thou shalt know hereafter. This 
is the doctrine which I propose to illustrate in the 
following discourse- 

I. Our Saviour's words lead us to observe, that 
many things in the conduct of Providence are at pre- 
sent mysterious and unintelligible. The truth of 
this observation wiH not be called in question. It is 
indeed very readily admitted by all ; and ever since 
the beginning of the world has been the foundation 
of many a complaint, and of much scepticism con- 
cerning the government of Heaven. — That human 
affairs are not left to roll on according to mere chance^ 
and that Providence interposes in them to a certain 
degree, is made evident .by various tokens to every 
candid mind. But the perplexity and trouble of the 
thoughtful enquirer arises from observing that Provi- 
dence appears not to pursue any regular or consistent 
plan. An unaccountable mixture of light and dark- 
ness presents itself to us, when we attempt. to trace 
the affairs of the world up to any wise and righteous 
administration. We see justice and order begun} 
but on many occasions they seem to be deserted. 
The ray of light which we had traced for a while 
suddenly forsakes us ; and, where we had looked for 
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the continuance of order, we meet with confusion 
and disappointment. — For instance j when we exa- 
mine the constitution of the human mind, we discern 
i^vident marks of its being framed with a view to 
favour and reward virtue. Conscience is endowed 
with signal authority to check vice.^ It brings home 
uneasiness and remorse to the bad ; and it sooths 
and supports the righteous with self-approbation and 
peace. The ordinary course of human things is made 
to coincide in some degree with this constitution 
of our nature. The worthy and the good are, in 
general, honoured and esteemed. He tkafwalketh 
uprightly is, for the most part, found to walk surely* 
The chief misfortunes that befal us in life can be 
traced to some vices or follies which we have com- 
mitted ; and it almost never happens but the sinner's 
own wickedness is made sooner or later to reprove him, 
a?id his backsUdings to correct him. 

All this carries the impress of a just Providence, 
of a wise and a benevolent administration of the uni- 
verse. We cannot avoid perceiving that the Almighty 
hath set hi^ ihrone for judgment. At the same time, 
when we pursue our enquiries, the Almighty appears 
to hold hack the face of his throne^ and to spread his 
cloud upon it.* For in looking abroad into the 
world, how many scenes do we behold which are far 
from corresponding with any ideas we could form of 
the government of Heaven ? Many nations of the 
earth we see lying in a state of barbarity and misery ; 
gutik IB such gross ignorance £ls degrades them below 
the rank of rational beings ; or abandoned to be the 
prey of cruel opflressioh and tyi'anny. When we 

* Job, xxvi. 9. 
B ^ 



4 ON OUR PRESENT IGNORANCE [SSRM. LIX. 

look to the state of individuals around us, we hear 
the lamentations of the unhappy on every hand. 
We meet with weeping parents, and mourning friends. 
We behold the young cut oft" in the flower of their 
days, and the aged left desolate in the midst of sor- 
rows. The useful and virtuous are swept away, and 
the worthless left to flourish. The lives of the best 
men are often filled with discouragements and disap- 
pointed hopes. Merit languishes in neglected soli- 
tude; and vanity and presumption gain the admira- 
tion of the world. From the scourge of calumny, 
and from the hand of violence, the injured look up 
to God as the Avenger of their cause ; but often they 
look up in vain. He is a God that hideth himselfi 
He dwelleth, as to them, in the secret place of dark- 
ness ; or, if he dwelleth in light, it is in light to which 
no man can approach. Resignation may seal up their 
lips; but in silence they drop the tear and mourn 
while they adore. , 

Such, it must not be dissembled, are the difHculties 
which encounter us when we attempt to trace the 
present ways of God. At the same time, upon reflec- 
tion, we may be satisfied that causes can be assigned 
for things appearing in this unfavourable light : and 
that there is no reason to be surprised at the Divine 
conduct being mysterious at present. 

The monarchy of the universe is a great and com- 
plicated system. It comprehends numberless genera** 
tions of men, who are brought forth to act their parts 
for purposes unknown to us. It includes two worlds 
at once } the world that now is, and which is onl^ a 
small portion of existence ; and a world that is to come, 
which endures for eternity^ To. us, no more than 
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the beginnings of things are visible. . We see only 
some broken parts of a great whole. We trace but 
a few links of that chain of being, which, by secret 
connections, binds together the present and the 
future. Such knowledge is afforded us as is sufficient 
for supplying the exigencies and wants of our present 
state i but it does no more. Peeping abroad from a 
dark corner of the universe, we attempt in vain to 
explore the counsels that govern the world. . It is an 
attempt to sound an unfathomable deep with a scanty 
line; and with a feeble wing to ascend above the 
stars. In any complicated work, even of human art, 
it is found necessary to be acquainted with the design 
of the whole, in order to judge of the fitness of its 
parts. In a scheme so complex as the administration 
of the world, where all the parts refer to one another, 
and where what is jseen is oflen subordinate to what 
is invisible, how is it possible but our judgment^ 
must be often erroneous^ and our complaints ill- 
founded? If a peasant or a cottager be incapable of 
judging of the government of a mighty empire, is it 
surprising that we should be at a loss concerning the 
conduct of the Almighty towards his creatures? 
What I do thou knowest not now. 

But, on this argument still more can be said for 
our satisfaction. We are to observe, that complete 
information respecting the ways of God, not only 
was not to be expected here ; but, moreover, that it 
would have been hurtful, if granted to us in our 
present state. It would have proved inconsistent 
with that state ; with the actions which we have to 
perform in it, and the duties we have to fulfil. It 
would indeed have overthrown the whole design of 

B 3 



6 ON OUB PEESENT IGNORANCE [SEilM. LIX. 

pur being placed in this world. We are placed here 
under the trial of our virtue. Ignorance of the 
events that are ordained to befal us, ignorance of 
the plans and deerees of Heaven, enter necessarily 
into a state of, trial. In order to exercise both our 
intellectual and moral powers, and to carry them 
forward to improvement, we must be left to find our 
way in the midst of difficulties and doubts, of hard- 
ships and sufferings. We must be taught to act our 
part with constancy, though the reward of our con- 
stancy be distant. We must learn to bear with 
patience whatever our Creator judges proper to lay 
upon us, though we see not the reason of the hard- 
ships he inflicts. If we were let into the secret of 
the whole plan of Providence ; if the justice of 
Heaven were, in every step of its procedure, made 
manifest to our view, man would no longer be the 
creature he now is, nor would his present state 
answer any purpose of discipline or trial. 

Mystery and darkness, therefore, must of necessity 
now take place in the course of things. Our present 
state can be no other than a state of twilight or 
dawn, where dubious forms shall often present them- 
selves to us, and where we shall find ourselves in a 
middle condition between complete light and total 
darkness. Had we enjoyed no evidence of a just 
Judge ruling the earth, and of his providence inter- 
posing in our affairs, virtue would have been alto- 
gether deprived of its encouragement and support. 
Had the evidence, on the other hand, been so strong 
as to place the hand of the Almighty constantly 
before our eyes, the intention of our present 
existence would have been defeated, and no trial of 
virtue have remained. Instead, therefore, of com- 
II 
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plaining of the obscurity which at present covers tne 
conduct of Providence, "we see that, on the whole, 
we have reason to submit and adore. 

II. The text suggests that, though what God is 
doing, or what he intends to do, we Imow not now^ 
yet there is ground to believe, that at some future 
period we shall receive lufqrmation. TFhat I do^ 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt j/cnow hereafter. 
The question here arises, what that hereafter is, to 
which we are to look for the solution of our present 
doubts ? 

In the first place, hereafter may, on some occa- 
sions, refer to the subsequent course of events in 
this world. It often happens that the consequences 
of things throw light on the designs of God. The 
history of Providence, in proportion as it advances, 
disembroils itself. Though our present condition 
forbids extensive and complete information, yet as; 
much is sometimes allowed to appear as gives us 
favourable openings into the righteous and benevo- 
lent counsels of Heaven. — Thus in the public affairs 
of the world it has been frequently seen, that from 
the most unpromising causes important and benefi- 
cent effects have, in the sequel, arisen. In our own 
country, at one period, the violent passions of a 
prince gave beginning to the Reformation. At 
another period, arbitrary attempts against religion 
and liberty occasioned that happy Revolution which 
has formed the aera of national prosperity. In many 
instances, the wrath of man has been made to j^aise 
God. Those wars and commotions that shake the 
moral world have answered similar purposes with 

B 4 
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tempests in the natucal world, of purging the air 
from noxious vapours, and restoring it to a tempera- 
ture more sound and wholesome. From the midst 
of confusion, order has been made to spring ; and 
from temporary mischief^ lasting advantages to arise. 
— — In all cases of this nature, with which sacred 
aiid civil history abounds, secret designs of Heaven 
were going on, which were unfolded in the end. 
The wheel was always in motion. The hand of the 
clock was advancing with unperceived progress, till 
the moment came of its striking the appointed hour. 
In like manner, with respect to individuals, tliere 
is often a hereafter in the course of their lives, which 
discloses and justifies. the ways of God. Not to 
mention the good effects which misfortunes are 
found to produce on the minds of men, by checking 
their vices and correcting their errors, innumerable 
exemplifications can be given, of misfortunes paving 
their way to future advancement in the world. We 
are always querulous and impatient when designs 
succeed not according to our wish. Ignorance of 
what futurity is to bring forward, occupied with 
nothing but the present, we exclaim. Where is God? 
Where the sceptre of righteousness ? Hath hejbr^ 
gotten to be gracious? or doth he indeed see, and is 
there knowledge in the Most High ? God seethnot as 
man seeth : He looketh not merely to what you suffer, 
but to what the effect of these sufferings is to be. 
Consider only in how different a light the patriarch 
Joseph would view the events of his life, after he had 
seen in what they had terminated, from the "lighl; in 
which he saw them when led away by the Ishmaelites 
as a slave, or when thrown by Potiphar into the 
Egyptian prison. We murmur against Providence* 

9 
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just as the impetuous youth frets against his instruc* 
tors and tutors, who are keeping hirti under a strict, 
and, as he thinks, a needless, discipline. He knows 
not that, by their instruction and discipline, they are 
laying the foundation of his future fortunes j of the 
wealth which he is to acquire, and of the advance- 
ment to which he is to rise in the world* What may 
justly be said to him by his tutors aod instructors, is 
equally applicable to us all under bur present state of 
education ; What I do, thou knowst not now^ but 
thou shalt knxfw hereafter. -— Regarding, then, the 
unknown issue of all worldly events in this light, let 
us never despair; let us never think dishonourably 
oi the government of God ; but have patience till 
his providence accomplish its designs in its own way 
and at its own time. Although thou sai/est thou shalt 
not see him, yet judgment is before him; thertfore 
trust thou in him. • 

In the second place. The expressipn of hereafter 
in the text must be understood to refer, in its full 
extent, not to future events in this life, but to a sub- 
sequent state of being. For this life i« no more than 
tihe beginning of the mighty and extensive plans of 
Providence. .The seeds are only now iown, of what 
is to ripen and come forth, at the harvest of the 
world, when the revolution of the great moral year , 
shaU be finished, and the government of God shall 
obtain its full completion. It is the chief scope of 
religion to direct our view to this period j and it hath 
often taught us, that the knowledge of the ways of 
God, then enjoyed by the blessed, shall constitute a 

* J«b; XXXV. 14. 
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chief artide of their felicity. Nowrve see through a 
glass darkly ; but then face to face. Now we know in 
part; but then we shall know even as we are known. 
When that which is perfect is comCr then that which is in 
part shall be done away. In God's light we shall see 
Ught.*^ The reasons that required obscurity to 
remain for a M^hile on the. ways of God no longer 
subsist. The education of good men is completed ; 
and the intention of those steps of education, which 
once they could not comprehend, now becomes 
apparent. — Why this man was prematurely carried^ 
away from the world in the beginning of a promiising 
course ; why that deserving family were left over- ^ 
whelmed with grief and despair, by the loss of one 
who was their sole benefactor and support ; why 
friendships cemented by tender ties were suddenly 
torn asunder by death ; these are enquiries to which 
we can now make no reply ; and which throw a dark 
gloom over the conduct of the Almighty. But the 
spirits of the just above, who are admitted to a 
larger view of the ways of God, see the reasons of 
such counsels. They see that one man was season- 
ably taken away from dangers and evils to come^ 
which, unknown to him, were hovering over his 
head. They see that Providence yras in secret pre- 
paring unexpected blessings for the family \dio 
appeared to be left disconsolate and hopeless. They 
see that it was time for friendships to be dissolved^ 
when their longer continuance woiild to some of the 
parties have proved a snare. Where we behold 
nothing but the rod of power stretched forth, they 
discern an interposition of the hand of mercy. 

♦ 1 Con xiu. 10. 12. PsiOni xxxvi. 9. 
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Let US wait till this promised herea^er arrive, and 
we shall in like manner be satisfied concerning the 
events that now disturb and perplex us/ We shall 
then know why so much darkness and misery have 
been so long permitted to remain on the earth, and 
so much oppression and tyranny to prevail among 
the nations. We shall see rising as from the ashes 
of the whole world, a new and beautiful structure ; 
new heavens and a ne'w earthy ^wherein dmelleth rights 
eousness. As wide, as is the difference between the 
appearance of the world when it lay in its primitive 
chaos, without Jbrm and void^ and the appearance it 
has now assumed, when resplendent with the light 
of the sun, and decked with the beauties of nature; 
such is the difference between the divine plans in 
their beginnings, and in their full completion. At 
the conclusion, and not till then, the glory of the 
Lord shall become manifest to all; and, as it is 
described in the book of the Revelation, a voice 
shall be heard Jrom every creatwre ^hich is In heaven 
and an the earth, and under the earth, saying. Blessing 
and honour, and power and glory, be to him. that 
sitteth on the throne. Great and marvellous are thy ' 
works. Lord God Almighty : just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of saints. * 

Application of the doctrines that havis been 
illustrated may be made to two classes of meiu 

First, To sceptics} who, from the present myste- 
rious conduct of Providence, hastily draw the ccm- 
clusion, that no government is exercised over 
human affairs, but that all things are suffered indis- 

* Eev.v.IS.— XV.3. 
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cnminately to come alike to all men. — I have shewn 
that, from the inadequate views which we are at 
present able to take of the general system, such 
mysterious appearances of Providence must be 
expected to take place. Not only so, but I have 
also shewn it to be fit and necessary that this mixture 
of obscurity should now remain ; as a full display of 
regular justice and order would be inconsistent with 
the moral improvement of men in this life. — Let me 
desire the sceptic to look to the state of the natural 
world.^ When he thinks of the order and magnifi- 
cence that prevail in it, he will, perhaps, be unwilling 
to pronounce it the mere production of chance. He 
cannot but recognize the hand of intelligence, and 
acknowledge it to have proceeded from a designing 
cause. I ask him, whether in the natural world he 
discerns not as many mysterious and puzzling appear- 
ances as are to be. found in the moral world? Are not 
destructive storms, burning mountains, ominhabitable 
deserts, as difficult to be reconciled to bis precpn- 
ceived ideas of supreme wisdom and goodness in the 
Creator, as the sufferings and afflictions which in the 
course of providence befal the just? The natural and 
moral world are, in this respect, counter-parts to one 
another. Both are marked with the same cha- 
racters, and carry the impress of the same powerful 
and gracious hand. In both, it is evidently the 
intention of the first author not to render every thing 
level to our capacity ; but in the midst of high design 
and order, to allow certain objects to appear, which 
contradict the ideas we have formed, and mock our 
vain researches. Now, if we are obliged to admit 
that the order and beauty of the natural world 
sufficiently ptove it to be the work of a wise Creator, 
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notwithstanding the seeming defbrmiti^ which it 
exhibits; are we not led by the same train of 
reasoning to conclude, that the moral world is under 
the direction of a wise Governor, though much of 
what he now does we cannot satisfactorily explain. 

Secondly 9 The doctrine of the text is to be applied 
not only for silencing sceptics, but for comforting the 
pious. Never let them be dejected by the darktiess 
which now covers the ways of the Almighty. If he 
withdraw. himself from their view, it is not because 
he neglects them \ but because they are incapable of 
comprehending his designs j because it were not for 
their good that all his designs were revealed to 
them. — Instead of perplexing themselves about what 
ijs obscure, let them rest on the clear and authentic 
discoveries that have been given of the Divine good- 
ness. Let threm rest on those great and signal facts 
that prove it ; particularly on that illustrious fact, 
the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ. He 
that spared not his own Sony but gave him up for m aU^ 
will assuredly not always conceal himself from those 
who serve him. Though what he does they kncm 
not noWy the time approaches when they shall know 
heree^ier. Till that time come, let them believe and 
trust; let them hope ^nd adore. From this con- 
clusion let thAn never depart, that to j^ar God an4 
keep Ms commandments, is in every situation the 
truest wisdom ; that if there be government in the 
universe at all, the virtuous and the worthy are 
loved and protected by Heaven : that in dice season 
they shall reap if they faint not ; for the care of them 
is with the Lord, and their reward with the Most High. 



SERMON LX. 

On the Slavery of Vice. 



2 Peteb, ii. 19. 

While they promise them liberty^ they themselves are the 
servants of corruption; for of whom a man is 
overcome, of the same is he brought in bondage. 

¥>ONDAG£ and subjection are disagreeable sounds 
to the ear, disagreeable ideas to the mind. The 
advocates of vice, taking advantage of those natural 
impressions, have in every age employed them for 
discrediting religion. They represent it as the 
bondage and confinement of the free-bom soul of 
man ; as a state of perpetual constraint, formed by 
a system of Severe rules, which designing men have 
contrived to impose as fetters on the multitude. On 
the other hand, they paint a licentious course to 
themselves, and hold it out to the world, as th^ gay 
and pleasurable enjoyment of life y where, having 
Surmounted the prejudices of education, and the 
timorous scruples of conscience, men can think and 
act at pleasure, and give full Scope to every wish of 
the heart. — But what if those pretended sons of 
freedom be themselves held in miserable subjection, 
and their boasts of liberty be no more thsm the 
sftvelUng "words qf vanity? Ttie Apostle asserts in the 
text, that, while they promise liberty to others, they 
are the servants^ or slaves of corruption, overcome and 
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brought into bondage hy it. This assertion of the 
Apostle I propose to illustrate. I shall endeavour to 
make it appear, that no true liberty can arise from 
vice ; that bad men undergo the worst servitude j 
and that no one is free, but he who is virtuous and 
good. 

It is necessary to begin with removing false ideas 
of liberty, and shewii^ in what it truly consists. We 
are not to imagine that to be free, imports our being 
set loose from restraint or rule of every kind. . No* 
man, in any condition of life, is at liberty to act 
always as he pleases, and to gratify every wish he 
forms. The nature of the human state necessarily 
imposes on all men various restraints. The laws of 
society allow no one to indulge himself in pursuits or 
pleasures that are injurious to his neighbour^ Even 
dor own nature limits our pleasures within certain 
bounds. All our desires cannot be gratified together. 
They frequently interfere, and require him who 
would indulge one favourite passion, to deny himself 
in another. Distinctions, therefore, must be made, 
preferences be given, and some general regulations of 
conduct be observed, by every one who consults his 
own welfare. If there be any regulation which 
ensures us of safety and happiness, to be disengaged 
from the observance of that regulation is no article 
of liberty ; at least of such liberty as a wise man 
would wish to enjoy. It is in eflFect to be turned 
loose to our own ruin. It is such liberty as a blind 
lOam enjoys, of wandering at random, and striking 
into every devious path, without a guide to direct his 
stepSf and save him from destruction. 

That unbounded licentiousness, therefore, which 
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Hinners prefer to every regulation of conduct, i^ 
altogether different from true freedom. It is in 
moral behaviour the same as anarchy is in a state» 
Yrhere law and order are extinct. Anarchy, surely, 
is no less incompatible with true liberty than absolute 
despotism ; and of the two it is hard to say which is 
the least eligible, or the most miserable state* 
Liberty by no means supposes the absence of all 
government. It only supposes that the government 
under which we are placed is wise; and that the 
restraints to which we voluntarily submit ourselves 
have been contrived for the general interest. 

To be free, therefore, imports, in general, our being 
placed in such circumstances, that, within the bounds 
of justice and good order, we can act according to 
our own deliberate choice, and take such measures 
for our conduct as we have reason to believe are 
conducive to our welfare; without being obstructed 
either by external force, or by violent internal 
impulse. This is that happy and dignified state which 
every wise Man earnestly wishes to enjoy. The 
advantages which result from it are chiefly these 
three: freedom 'of choice; independence of mind; 
boldness and security. In opposition to these distin- 
guishing characters of liberty, I now proceed to shew 
that, in the first place, vice deprives bad men of free 
choice in their actions ; that, in the second place, it 
brings them under a sla\dsh dependence on external 
circumstances ; and that, in the third place, it 
reduces them to that abject, cowardly, and disquieted 
state which is. essentially characteristic of bondage; 

I. Vice is inconsistent with liberty, as it deprives 
sinners of the power of free choicei by bringing them 
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Under the dominion of passions and habits. Religion 
ukd virtue address themselves to reason. They call 
us to look round on every side ; to think well of the 
consequences of our actions; and, before we take 
any step of importance, to compare the good with 
the evil that may ensue from it. He therefore, who 
follows their dictates, acts the part of a man #ho 
freely consults, and chooses, for his own interest. 
But vice can make no pretensions of this kind. It 
awaits not the test of delibjsrate comparison and 
choice ; but overpowers us at once by some striking 
impression of present advantage or enjoyment. It 
hurries us with the violence of passion ; captivates 
us by the allurements of pleasure ; of dazzles us by 
the glare of riches. The sinner yields to the impulse, 
merely because he cannot resist it. Reason remon- 
strates ; conscience endeavours to check him ; but 
all in vain. Having once allowed some strong passion 
to gain the ascendant, he has thrown himself into the 
middle of a torrent, against which he may sometimes 
faintly struggle, but the impetuosity of the stream 
bears him along. In this situation he is so far from 
being free, that he is not master of himself. He 
does not go, but is driven ; tossed, agitated, and 
impelled i pasidve, like a ship to the violence of the 
waves. 

After passion has for a while exercised its tyran- 
nical sway, its vehemence may by/ degrees subside. 
But when, by long indulgence, it has established 
habits of gratification, the sinner's bondage becomes 
then more confirmed, and more miserable! For 
during the heat of pursuit, he is little capable of 
reflection. But when his ardour is abated, and, 
nevertheless^ a vicious habit rooted, he has full 

VOL. III. c 
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leisure to perpeive the heavy yoke, he has brought 
upon himself. How many slaves do we see in 
the world to intemperance, and all kinds of criminal 
4)Ieasure, merely through the influence . of customSr 
which they had allowed to become so inveterate 
that it was not in their power to alter them ? Are 
tlM|r not often reduced to a condition so wretched, . 
that when their licentious pleasures have become 
utterly insipid, they a^e still forced to continue them, 
solely because they cannot refrain; not because the 
indulgence gives them pleasure, but because absti- 
nence would give them paip;. and this too, even 
when they are obliged at last to condemn their 
habits of life, as injuring their fortune, impairing 
their constitution, or disgracing their character? 
Vice is hot of such a nature that we can say to it, 
Hitherto shall thou came, and no farther. Having 
once entered into its territories, it is not in our 
power to make a retreat when we please. He that 
conmUtteth sin is the servant of sin. .No man who 
has once yielded up the. government of his mind, 
and given loose rein to his desires and passions, can 
teHi htow far these may carry him. He may be 
brought into such a desperate state, that nothing 
shall remain for him but to lock hack with regret 
upon the forsaken path of innocence and liberty; 
and severely conscious of the thraldom he sufiers, to 
groan under fetters which he despairs of throwing 
off. Can the Ethiopian change his skinj or the leopard 
hi$ spots ? Then may ye also do good, who are aecus* 
iomed to do evil? * 

Vice confirms its dominion, and extends it still 
fkrther over the soul, by compelling the sinner to 

* Jeremiah, xiii. 2S. 
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support one crime by means of another. Not only 
is be enslaved to those vices which take their rise 
from his o^n inclination, but they render others 
necessary, to which, against his inclination, he 
must submit ; and thereby strengthen the command- 
tttg power of iniquity within him. The immod^ate 
love of pleasure, for instance, leads him into expMse 
beyond his fortune. In order to support that 
expense, he is obliged to have recourse to law aad 
dishonourable methods of gain, which originally he 
despised. To cover these, he is forced upon arts of 
dissimulation and fraud. One instance of fraud 
obliges him to support it by another ; till, in the end, 
there arises a character of complicated vice ; of luxury 
shooting forth into baseness, dishonesty, injustice, 
and perhaps crudty. It is thus that one favourite 
passion brings in a tribe of auxiliaries, to cbmplete 
tbe dominion of sin. Among all our corrupt passions 
th6re is a strong and intimate connection. When 
any one of them is adopted into our family, it 
ne^^er quits us until it has fathered upon us all its 
kindred. —»- By such means as these, by the 
violence of passions, by the power of habits, and 
by the connection of one vice with another, sin 
establishes that servitude over the will, which 
ileprives bad men of all power of free choice in their 
actions. 

II. The davery produced by vice appears in the 
flependmce under which it brings the sinner to 
circumstances of external fortune* One of the 
fasrourite characters of liberty is, the independence 
it bestows. He who is truly a free man is above all 
servile compliances, and abject subjection. He is 

c 2 
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able to rest upon himself; and while he regards his 
superiors with proper deference, neither debases 
himself by cringing to them, nor is tempted to 
purchase their favour by dishonourable means.^ But 
ihe sinner has forfeited every privilege of this nature. 
'His passions and habits render him an absolute 
dependant on the world, and the world's favour; 
on the uncertain goods of fortune, and the fickle 
liumours of men. For it is by these he subsists, 
and among these his happiness is sought ; according 
as his passions determine him to pursue pleasure, 
riches, or preferments. Having no fund within 
himself whence to draw enjoyment, his only resource 
is in things without. His hopes and fears all hang upon 
the world. He partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and is 
moved and shaken by every wind of fortune. This is 
to be, in the strictest sense, a slave to the world. 

Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on 
the mind principles of noble independence. The 
upright man is satisfied from himself. Hie despises 
not the advantages of fortune ; but he centers not 
his happiness in them. With a moderate share of 
them, he can be contented; and contentment is 
felicity. Happy in his own integrity, conscious of 
the esteem of good men, reposing firm trust in the 
providence, and the promises of God, he is exempted 
from servile dependence on other things. He can 
wrap himself up in a good conscience, and look 
forward, without terror, to the change of the world. 
Xet all things shift around him as they please, he 
believes that, by the divine ordination, they shall be 
made to mrk together in the issue j^r his good: 
And therefore, having much to hope from God, and 
little to fear from the world, he can be easy in every 
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state. One who possesses within himself such an 
establishment of mind, is truly free. — But shall I 
call that man free, who has nothing that is his own,^ 
nor property assured ; whose very heart is not his 
own, but rendered the appendage of external things, 
and the sport of fortune ? Is that man free, let his 
o<j|tward ^condition be ever so splendid, whom his 
imperious passions detain at their call, whom they 
send forth at their pleasure to drudge and toil, and 
to beg his only enjoyment fi'om the casualties of the 
world? Is he free, who must flatter and lie^ to 
compass his ends ; who must bear with this man's 
capi;ice, and that man's scorn ; must profess 
friendship where he hates, and respect where he 
contemns ; who is not at liberty to appear in his own 
colours, nor to speak his own sentiments j who 

dares not be honest lest he should be poor? 

Believe it, no chains bind so hard^ no fetters are 
so heavy, as those which fasten the corrupted 
heart to this treacherous world ; no dependence 
is more contemptible than that under which the 
voluptuous, the covetous, or the ambitious man lie^ 
to the means of pleasure, gain, or power. Yet this 
is the boasted liberty which vice promises, as the 
recompence of setting us free from the salutary 
rj^traints of virtue. 

III. Another character of the slavery of vice, is 
that mean, cowardly, and disquieted state to which 
it reduces the sinner. Boldness and magnanimity 
have ever been accounted the native effects of liberty. 
He who enjoys it, having nothing to apprehend from 
oppressive power, performs the offices, and enjoys the 
^omforts of life, with a manly and undisturbed mind. 

c S ' ' 
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Hence his behaviour Is dignified, and his sentiments 
are honourable ; while he who is accustomed to bei&d 
under servile subjection, hai^ always been found 
mean-spirited, timorous, and base. -— Compare, in 
these respects, the virtuous and the vicious man, 
and you will easily see to which of them the charac* 
teristics of freedom most justly belong. The man 
rf virtue, relying on a good conscience and the 
protection of Heaven, acts with firmness and courage ; 
and, in the discharge of his duty, fears not the face 
of man. The man of vice, conscious of his low and 
corrupt aims, shrinks before the stedfast and piercing 
eye of integrity ; is ever looking around him with 
anxious and fearful circumspection, and thinking of 
subterfuges, by which he may escape from danger. 
The one is bold as a lion; the other Jlieth 'when no 
man pursueth. To the one, nothing appears con- 
temptible, by which he can procure any present 
advantage. The other looks with disd$un on what- 
ever would degrade his character. ^ I will not," says 
he, "so demean myself, as to catch the favour of 
^ the greatest man, by this or that low art. It 
" shall not be said or thought of me, tibat I did 
*« what was base, in order to make my fortune. 
f< Let others stoop so low, who cannot be without 
«* the favours of Uie world. But I can want them, 
<< and therefore at such a price I will not purchase 
" them." This is the voice of true liberty ; and 
speaks that greatness of mind which it is formed 
to inspire. 

Corresponding to that abject disposition which 
characterises a bad man, are the fears that haunt 
him. The terrors of a slave dwell on his mind, 
and often appear in his behaviour. For guilt is 
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fk^WT free from suspicioh and alarm. The siAh^ ia 
niraid, sometimes, of the partners of his crimes^ lest 
&ey betray him ; sometimes, of those who have 
suffered by his crimes, lest they revenge themselves $ 
frequently, of the world around him, lest it detect 
him ; and, what is worst of all, he is reduced to be 
afraid of himself. There is a witness within him» 
tfaa^t testifies against his misdeeds ; and threatens 
him in secret, when other alarms leave him. Con« 
science holds up to his view the image of his past 
crimes, with this inscription engraved upon it, ** God 
" wiU bring every work into judgment** How 
opposite is such a state as this, to. the peaceful 
security arising from the liberty enjoyed by the 

virtuous? Were there nothing more in the 

circumstances of sinners to affix upon them the 
marks of servitude, this alone would be isiufficient, 
that, as the Scripture expresses it, through j^ar of 
death ^ley are all their lifetime subject to bondage.* 
Death sets all other captives free. The slave who 
digs in the mine,- or labours at the oar, can rejoice 
at the prospect of laying down his burden together 
with his life ; and tastes the hope of being at last 
on equal terms with his cruel oppressor. But, to 
the slave of guilt there arises no hope from death. 
On the contrary, he is obliged to look forward with 
constant terror to this most certain of all events, as 
the conclusion of all his hopes, and the commence* 
ment of his greatest miseries. 

I HAVE thus set before you such clear and unequi- 
vodd marks of the servitude undergone by sinners, 

c 4 
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as fully verify the assertion in the text, that a state 
of vice and corruption is a state of bondage. In 
order to perceive how severe a bondage it is, let us 
attend to some peculiar circumstances of aggravation 
which belong to it. 

First, It is a bondage to which the mind itself, the 
native seat of liberty, is subjected. In other cas^, 
a brave man can comfort himself with reflecting that, 
let tyrants do their worst, let prisons or fetters be his 
lot. Ins mind remains unconquered and free. Of 
this liberty, they cannot rob him ; here he moves in 
a higher sphere, above the reach of oppression or 
confinement. But what avails the show of external 
liberty, to one who has lost the government of 
himself? As our Saviour reasons in another case, 1^ 
the light that is in thee he darkness, how great is that 
darkness? So we may reason here, if that part of 
thy nature, thy mind, thy will, by which only thou 
canst enjoy and relish liberty, be itself in bondage to 
evil passions and habits, how miserable must be that 
bondage? 

Next, it is aggravated by this consideration, that 
it is a bondage which we have brought upon our- 
selves. To have been forced into slavery, is misfortune 
and misery. But to have renounced our liberty and 
chosen to be slaves, is the greatest reproach added to 
the greatest misery. Moments thuere frequently must 
be when a sinner is sensible of the degradation of 
his state ; when he feels with pain the slavish 
dependence under which he is brought to fortune 
and the world, to violent passions and settled habits, 
and to fears and apprehensions arising from conscious 
guilt. In such moments, how cruel is the Reflection, 
that of all this disgrace and misery he has been the 
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author to himself ; that, by voluntary comfdiance, he 
has given to his passions that haughty ascendant 
which they now exercise over him; has forged the. 
chain?; with which he is bound, and sold himself to 
do iniquity. 

Lastly, The servitude of vice is accompanied with 
this farther agi?ravation, that it is subjection to our 
own servants. Those desires and passions which the 
siiiner has raised to lawless rule, were given us as 
instruments of self-preservation ; but were plainly 
designed to be under the direction of a higher power. 
Of themselves, they are headstrong and blind ; they 
bear all the marks of intended subordination ; and 
conscience is invested with every ensign of authority 
and supremacy. But sin inverts the whole frame o£ 
human nature. It compels reason to bow down 
before those passions which it was formed to com- 
mand ; and leads it, as it were, in triumph, to grace 
the shameful conquest of its ministers and servants. 
It has been always observed that none are so insolent 
in power, as they who have usurped an : authority to 
which they had no right ; and so it is found to hold 
in this instance. The desires and passions of a 
vicious man having once obtained an unlimited sway^ 
trample him under their feet. They make him fed 
that he is subject to divers, and contradictory as wdl 
as imperious masters, who often pull him dilSerent 
ways. His soul is rendered the receptacle of many 
repugnant and jarring dispositions; and resembles 
some barbarous country, cantoned out into different 
principalities, who are continually waging war on one 
another.— *«-— Such is the state into which sinners 
have brought themselves^ in order to be free from 
the supposed confinement of virtue. Where they 
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had promised themselves nothing but ease an^ plea$lire9 
they are ioade to experience restraints more severe^ 
and mortifications more painful, than any which 
they would have undergone under the discipline of 
religion. 

It wiU perha^)s be contended by some, that although 
the representation which has now been given of the 
slavery of sin holds true in certain instances, yet 
that it is applicable only to those who come under the 
description of atrocious sinners. They imagine that 
a certain moderate course may be held in vice, by 
means of which, men, without throwing altogether 
aside the restraints of reason, may enjoy an easy and 

pleasurable life. By reasoning thus, my friends^ 

you flatter and deceive yourselves to your own de- 
struction. Be assured that, by every vicious indul- 
gence, you are making an approach to a state of 
complete slavery ; you are forfeiting a certain share 
of your liberty ; how soon the whole of it may be 
forfeited, you are not aware. It is true, that all 
which has now been said of the servitude of sin, 
applies only to a character corrupted in the extreme. 
But remember, that to this extreme no man ^ver 
arrives at once. He passes through many of those inter- 
mediate stages, in one of which you are now perhaps 
found. Vice always creeps by degrees ; and insen- 
sibly twines around us those concealed fetters by 
which we are at last completely bound.— As you 
value therefore your liberty and your happiness, 
avoid every approach to evil. Consider all vicious 
pleasures as enchanted ground, by entering on which, 
you will be farther and farther ensnared within thfe 
magic circle, ^till at length you are precluded from all 
retreat. The most pure and virtuous man is always 
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the freest. The religion of Christ is justly entitled 
the perfect km qfUberty. * It is -only when the Son 
makes usjree^ that we are free indeed: wx& it was 
with reason the Psalmist said» / mU walk at Uberttf^ 
for I seek thy precepts, t 

♦ James, i.25. t Psalm cxix. 45. 



SERMON LXI. 

On the Importance of Public Worship. 

Psalm xxvi. 8. 

Lordy I have loved the habitation qf thy houses and 
the place where thine honoitr dweUeth. 

f^OD is a spiritj and they that worship him^ micst 
worship- him in spirit and in truth. That religion 
chiefly consists in an inward principle df goodness, is 
beyond dispute, and that its value and efficacy are 
derived from its effects in purifying the heart, and 
reforming the life. All external services, which have 
not this tendency, are entirely insignificant. They 
degenerate into mere superstition, equally unac- 
ceptable to God, and unprofitable to man. Hence 
they are so often treated in Scripture, with high 
contempt, when substituted in the room of the 
important duties of a virtuous life. 

Notwithstanding this, it is certain that external 
services have their own place, and a considerable one 
too, in the system of religion. What their proper 
place is, no one can be at a loss to discern, who will 
only make a just distinction between the means, and 
the end, in religion. It is evident there is danger in 
man's erring here either on ohe side or other ; and it 
is certain that tbey have erred on both. After it was 
observed, that mankind were prone to lay too much 
weight on the external parts of religion, it began to 
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be thought that no weight was to be allowed to them 
at all. The time was, when all religion centered in 
attending the duties of the church, and. paying 
veneration to whatever was accounted sacred. This 
alone sanctified the character, and compensated every 
blemish in moral conduct. From this extreme the 
spirit of the age seems to be running fast into the 
opposite extreme, of holding every thing light that 
belongs to public worship. But if superstition be an 
evil, and a very great one it undoubtedly is, irreltgion 
is not a smaller evil : And though the form of god^ 
Uness may often remain when the power of it is 
wanting ; yet the poxver cannot well subsist where the 
Jbrm is altogether gone.— The holy Psalmist, whose 
words are now before us, discovers much better 
principles. Expressing always the highest regard for 
the laws of God, and the precepts of virtue, he 
breathes at the same time a spirit of pure devotion. 
Though loaded with the cares of royalty, and 
encircled with the splendour of a court, he thought 
it well became him to show respect to the great Lord 
of nature ; and on many occasions expresses, as he 
does in the text, his delight in the public service of 
the temple. Lordy I have loved the habitation qfth^ 
house^ and the place where thine honour dwelkth. In 
discoursing from which words, I purpose to show the 
importance of the public worship of God, and the 
benefits resulting from it. I shall consider it in three 
li^ts ; as it respects God; as. it respects the world; 
as it respects ourselves. 

I. Let us consider it with respect to God. If 
there exist a Supreme Being, the Creator of the world, 
no ccosequence appears more natural and direct than 
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thiSy t^at he ought to be worshipped by his creatures^ 
with every outward expression of submission and 
honour. We need only appeal to ei^ery man's hearty 
whether this be not a principle which carries along 
with it its own ol^ligation, that to Him who is the 
fountain of our life and the Father of our raiercie§ ; 
to Him who has raised up that beautiful structure 
of the universe in which we dwell, and where we 
are surrounded with so many blessings iand comforts ; 
solemn acknowledgements of gratitude should be 
made, praises and prayers should be offered, and all 
suitable marks of dependence on him be expressed.—^ 
This oUtgation extends beyond the silent and secret 
s^itiments of our hearts. Besides private devotion, 
it naturally leads to associations for public worship ; 
to open and declared professions of respect for the 
Deity* Where blesidngs are received fn common, an 
obligation lies upon the community, jointly to acknoi^ 
ledge them. Sincere gratitude is dways of an open 
and diffusive nature. It loves to pour itself forth ; to 
give free vent to its emotions ; and, before the worlds 
to acknowledge and honour a benefactor. 

So consonant is this to the natural sentiments o^' 
mankind, that all the nations of the earth have, as 
with one consent, agreed to institute sohie forms of 
worship ; to hold meetings at certain times in honour 
of their deitks. Survey the societies of men in their 
rudest state ; explore the African deserts, the wilds of 
America, or the distant islands of the ocean ; and 
you will find that over all the earth some reli- 
gious ceremonies have obtained. You will every 
where trkce, in one form or other, the temple, the 
priest, and the offering. The prevalence of the most 
absurd superstition^ furnishes this testimony to the 
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truth) that in the hearts of all men the principle is 
engraved, of worship being due to that invisible 
Fower who rules the world. — Herein consists the 
great excellency of the Christian religion, that it hath 
instructed us in the simple and spiritual nature of 
that worship. Disencumbered of idle arid unmean- 
ing ceremonies, its ritual is pure, and worthy of a 
Divine Author. Its positive institutions are few in 
number, most significant of spiritual things, and 
directly conducive to good life and practice. How 
inexcusable, then, are we, if, placed in such happy 
circumstances, the sense of those obligations to the 
public worship of God shall be obliterated among us, 
wluch the light of nature inculcated, in some 
measure, on the most wild and barbarous nations ! 

The refinements of false philosophy have indeed 
suggested this shadow of objection, that God is too 
great to stand in need of any external service from 
his creatures ; that our expressions of praise and 
honour are misplaced with fespect to Him, who is 
above all honour and all praise ; that in his sight, the 
homage we seek to pay must appear contemptible ; 
and is. therefore in itself superfluous and trifling. 
— But who hath taught those vain reasoners, that 
all expressions of gratitude and honour towards a 
superior, become unsuitable, merely because thai 
superior needs not any returns? Were they ever 
indebted to one whose favours they had it not in 
their power to repay ; and did they, on that account, 
feel themselves set loose from every obligation to 
acknowledge, and to praise their benefactor ? On the 
contrsuy,. the more ctisinterested his beneficence was, 
did not gratitude, in any ingenuous mind, burn with 
the greater aidour, and prompt them the more 
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eagerly to seize every opportunity of publicly testi- 
fying the feelings of their hearts ? Almighty 

God, it is true, is too great to need our service or 
homage. But he is also too good not to accept it, 
when it is the native expression of a grateful and 
generous mind. If pride and self-sufficiency stifle all 
sentiments of dependence on our Creator ; if levity, 
and attachment to worldly pleasures, render us 
totally neglectful of expressing our thankfulness to 
Him for his blessings; do we not hereby discover 
such a want of proper feeling, such a degree of 
hardness and corruption in our affections, as shows 
us to be immoral and unworthy ; and must justly 
expose us to the high displeasure of Heaven ? .On 
the contrary, according to every notion which we 
can form of the Father of the universe, must it not 
be acceptable to him to behold his creatures properly 
affected in heart towards their great Benefactor; 
assembling together to express, in acts of worship, 
tliat gratitude, love, and reverence which they owe 
him ; and thus nourishing and promoting in one 
another an affectionate sense of his goodness ? Are 
not such dispositions, and such a behaviour^ as this, 
intimately connected with all virtue ? 

O come, let us worship and bow down ! let us kneel 
before the Lord our Maker. For he is our God; 
and we are the Jlock of his pasture. Enter into his 
gates with thanksgiving, and his courts with praise. 
The prayer of the upright is his delight. It comeA 
before him as incense, and the uplifting of their Jiands 

as the evening sacrifice. Having thus shown the 

reasonableness of public worship with respect to God» 
let us now. 
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Ilk CoNsnoiR its importance in another triew, as it 
respects the world. Whea we survey the general state 
cf mankind/, we find than continually immersed ift 
worldly afi&irs ; busied about providing the necessaries 
of Ji&, occupied in the pursuits of their pleasures, or 
eagm*ly prosecuting the advancement of their interests 
In such a situation of things, a small measure ^ 
reflection might convince any one, that without some 
returnsof sacred days, and some solemn calls to public 
worship, it were impossible to preserve in the world 
any sense of objects, so foreign to. the general 
carrent of thought, as an invisible Overn or, and a 
futmre state. If it be of importance to the peace and 
good order of society, that there should prevail among 
men the belief of .One in the heavens,, who is the 
protector of righteousness and the avenger of crimes i- 
if it be of impoitaiice that they be taught to look 
forward to a day of judgment,* when they are to be 
brought to account for their niost secret actions, 
and. eternaUy rewarded or punished^ according ^s 
their conduct has been good or evil ; if such prin- - 
ciples as these, I say, be of consequence to the 
p^lic welfare^ they certainly enforce the authority of 
public worship, and prove the necessity of religiouST 
instruction. - ^ 

{ speak now particularly with a view to the multi-, 
tude, the great mass and body of the people. We all 
Imow, how seHiom from education, or private* 
instruction, they have the advantage of deriving; 
sentiments of religion or morality. Eariy obligedf^ 
to labour for their bread, they would remain all' 
their days in gross ignorance of every moral or sacred" 
principle, were it not fer Aose public i«semblie$'m' 

VQI-. rn. p * 
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lybich tb«y.hei»r of God, and Christ, and judgment, 
|ind h^ven, and hell. Shut up those temples to 
;^hicl^ th^y resort with reverence; ei^cliide them 
frpm the opportunities they now possess of receiving 
religious instruction, and imbibing religious ideas; 
and what can you expect them to become ? No other 
than a ferocious rabble^ who, set free from checks of 
coiiscience, and, fears of divine vengeance, would be 
prone to every outrage which they could commit with 
impunity^ It i^ well known, th^t in the early ages of 
the world, sages and legislators who endeavoured to 
tame and to associate the barbarous hordes, of men, 
ibund it necessary for this purpose to have recourse 
to religion* By bringing the rude multitudes to 
worship together, and at stated times and places, to 
join in hymns and songs to their deities, they gra-^ 
dually restrained them from violence, and trained 
them to subordination and civilized life. 

During the progress of society in after-periods, 
religious assemblies at church continue, I am per- 
suaded, to have a very considerable influence on the 
civifization and improvement of the people. Even 
independent of effect upon the moral principles, by 
leading numbers of them to meet together in an 
orderly way, and in their most decent appearance, 
they tend to humanize and polish their manners. 
They strengthen the social connections, and promote 
friendly intercourse among those who are in the 
same neighbourhood, and in the same lines of life. 
Xt must, at the same time, be agreeable to every 
humane mind to think, that one day in seven is 
allotted for rest to the poor from their daily labours, 
apd for such. enjoyments of ea^e and comfoprt as their 
station affords. It is the onfy day which gives them 

X2 
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occasion to feel themselves as belonging to the sam^ 
class of beings with their superiors ; when joining 
with them in the same acts of worship, and recog- 
ni23Dg a common Lord. Amidst those distinctions 
which the difference of ranks necessarily introduces 
into human society, it is surely fit that there be some 
occasions when man can meet with man as a brother, 
in order that the pride of the great may be checked ; 
and the low may be taught that,, if they discharge 
properly their appointed part, they have reason to 
expect from the Lord of the universe, the same 
rewards with the rich and the mighty. 

It will, I believe, be generally admitted that forms 
of public worship, and means of religious instruction, 
are important, on several accounts, for the body of 
the people, and belong to the maintenance of 
public safety and order. But many who admit this^ 
are apt to think, that to the common people alone 
they may be left. To persons of liberal education and 
enlarged minds, what benefit can arise from hearing 
what they already know j and what, perhaps, is.to be 
inculcated on them by those who are. of inferior 

capacity to themselves? Admitting this plea of 

superiority which their vanity forms, and setting aside 
for the present any personal obligations they are 
under to worship God, I must ask. such persons, how 
they can expect that rqligious assemblies will be long, 
respected by the lower ranks of men, if by men of 
i^nfc and education they are discountenanced and 
forsaken ? Do not thfey know, that those lower rank* 
are ready to copy the manners, and to follow the 
example: of their superiorly, in all things ; but; 
assuredly in nothing moce than in what appears to 
set them free from restraint, and to gratify licentious- 

D 2 
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ness ? Wi^le tbey acknowledge the importance^, and 
even the necessity of publii:; religion to certain classes 
of meni do they nevertheless contribute by. their 
behaviour to defeat the end of public religion, and to 
annihilate that importance which they ascribe to 
it?— -^ They are employed in framing laws and 
fltaUites for preventing crimes, and keeping the dis* 
orderly multitude within bounds ; and at the same 
time, by personally discountenancing public worship, 
tbey are weakening, they are ev$n abolishing, among 
the multitude, that moral restrmnt which is of more 
general influence upon manners than all the laws 
they'fnmie* In vain they complain of the dishonesty 
of sei*vant9, of the insolence of mobs, of the attacks 
of the highwayman. To all these disorders they 
have themselves been accessory. By their own dis* 
regard of sacred institutions, they have disseminated 
profligacy among the people. Tbey have broken 
down the flood-gates which served to restrain the 
toraent ; they have let it loose to overflow the land) 
add by the growing deluge may themselves be 
swept away.— ^ — But I must next argue upoa a 
different ground ; and proceed, 

III. To set forth the importance^ <^ the public 
worship of God to every individual in every rank of 
Isfe. Whatever his station be, he is still a man ; and 
baa the duties (^ a man to perform. Were bis 
attendance on divme worship of no other efkcU 
tham to add countenance to a salutary institutioi^ this 
sdbne would render it his duty. But moreover, we 
assert it to be his duty on his own accoiint ^ if it be 
tte diM^crf* every man to use the proper means oS 
prM^f t^iny and fortifying hia virtue. All the Christian 
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institutions have a direct tendency to this end. T1)ey 
all serve to give warmth to piety, and to add solemnity 
io moral virtue. A very high xipinion, indeed, that 
man must have of his own character, who imagines 
that, amidst all the follies and corruptions of the 
world, he stands in need of no assistance for enabling 
him to act his part with propriety and dignity. 

The question is not* Whether persons (^ rank and 
education are to learn any thing that is new to them, 
hy frequenting the places of public worship? The 
rgreat principles of piety and morality are obvious 
f^nd easily known ; and we shall readily adipit, that 
' there are many to whom no new instruction is €om- 
'Uiunicated in the house of God. But, my friends, 
the purpose of your going there is to have known 
ti:uths recalled to your mind, and their d(»:maDt 
influence awakened ; is to have serious, meditations 
suggested } to have good dispositions raised ; to have 
:the heart ac^ usted to a composed and tranquil frame. 
Is there any man of reason and reflection, who will 
xiot acknowledge such efieicts, as far as they follow 
from attendance on religious ordinances, to be c^the 
most beneficial nature? These occasional cessations 
irom the cares and anxieties of life, these inter- 
ruptions to the bustle and the pas»ons of the world, 
ifi order to think and hear of eternity, are both a 
Irelief and an improvement to the mind. By this retreat 
<£rom its ordinary circle of thoughts, it is enabled to 
return \i(dth more clearness and more vigour to the 
business of the world, afier a serious and proper 
pause, 

; But J must ask the perspns with whom X now reason, 
whether there be no other call to come to God's 
house, than to hear instruction there? Is not the 
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deVmit adorsition of the God of heaven the prin* 
cjpal object of our religious assemblies } and is this 
ivhat any man of reflection, and of sober mind, dare 
to make light of ? In the temple of the Lord, the 
rich and the poor, the prince and the peasant, appear 
as suppliants alike for the protection and favour ^of 
the Almighty; — Great and flourishing as thoii 
mayest think thyself, know that thou standest as 
mudh in need of that protection, as the meanest of 
the crowd whom thou beholdest worshipping, with 
lowly reverence, the God of their fathers. The sun 
of prosperity shines at present on thy head, and the 
favourable gale carries thee softly along the stream ci 
life. But, the Almighty needs only to give the 
word, and instantly the tempest shall rise ; and thy 
frail bark shall be driven into the ocean, and whelmed 
in the deep. In my prosperity I said I shall never be 
nmied: Thou, Lord, didst hide thy face, and I "was 
trovibled. Look up, with dread, to that awful hand 
of Providence which is stretched over your heads. 
Remember the instability of all human things; 
remember it, and tremble, ye who despise the devout 
acknowledgement of him who disposes of the human 
fate ! Though ye live many years and rejoice in them 
all, remember the days of darkness ; for they shall fee 
many.* 

But after all that has been urged on this subject, I 
am sensible it may be objected, that many who 
make conscience of paying strict regard to the 
institutions of religion, do not appear to h^ve 
derived much benefit from them. They are not, it 
will be said, more improved in moral conduct, and iu 
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the' proper discharge of the' several duties of' Kfif, ' 
^n others who have been iSippatehtly negligent of 
the services of the church. On the contrary, a 
fimnal regard to these appears to be substituted by 
nlany in the rck)m of the weightier matters of the 
law. -i- Though this should be admitted, it goes no 
farther than to show that human weakness, or cor- 
ruption, may defeat the purpose of the most promising 
means of moral improvement. That a superstitious 
attention to external worship has too often usurped 
the character and supplanted the place of real 
virtue, will riot be denied. Admonitions against so 
dangerous an error cannot be given too often. But 
because the best things have been often miisapplied 
and abused, no argument thence arises for their 
being undervalued, and thrown aside. So also 
reason, instruction, and discipline of every kind, 
have been frequently perverted to bad ends ; arid yet 
their intrinsic worth and usefulness remain untouched^ 

and' acknowledged. Besides this, it cannot be 

iDdmitted that, because religious institutions produce 
tM, ^alt the good that might be wished, and hoped 
for, they therefore do no good at all. This were a 
ri»h and ill-founded conclusion. If the morals of 
man are not always amerided by them as they ought 
to have been, there is reason, however, to think that 
tikey would have been worse without theni. Sbme 
cheek is always given by them to open profligacy. 
Some assistance is furnished to good dispositions of 
heart; at least, to decency of manners^ Even 
momentary impressions of seriousness made on the 
thoughtless by the solemnities of religion, are holf 
without their fifuit. They leave generally soiritf 
Uacb behind them; and'whett the traces are often 
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repewed^ they may be hoped, throi^h the Qiviiie 
blessing, to form at last a deep impression on 4Jle 
mind. 

At the same time, I do not say that religioits 
institutions work upon the mind like a charm ^ Mkd 
that mere bodily attendance on them will slwBfs 
ensure us of some profitable effect. Let the n^iaiis 
that are employed for the improvement of ratuNSMd 
beings, be ever so powerful in themselves, much et^ 
their success will always depend on the manner in 
which they are received and applied. I shall there- 
ibre conclude my reasonings on this subject, with a 
few observations concerning the dispositions requisite 
on our part, for deriving benefit from the piiblic 
43rdinances of religion. 

The ends for which we assembly in the house of 
God are two ; to worship God, and to listen to 
re%ious. instructions. 

« The ;public worship of God is the chief and i^ost 
sacred purpose of every religious assembly of Chcis- 
fians^ ; Let it here be remembered, that it is not the 
^tie^ing, or the hearing of certain words, that C(m- 
>^jrf^tes the worship of the Almighty. It is the h^art 
Ifya praises or prays. If the heart accompany not 
^e words that are spoken or beard, we offer the 
Sfl^Tffice qffooU. By the ina,ttentive thought^ and 
the giddy and wandering eye, we profisme the temple 
of the Lord, and turn the ap^arance of devo^n 
Qito insult and mockery. 

> With regard to religious instruction, attention- 9XkA 
^even&nce are unquestionnbly due. All reti^ous 
90fi o^orftl knowledge comes from God. It is a light 
^px heav€«» :.^t tjfansmitted to man by the origiivd 
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mittttation: nf hb nitur^ aiad nftjarw i a y di tmata to 
ddne with fairer md fuller lustre hy the revelatian 
of the ^spel in -J^dus Christ. Its brightness may 
Mimetimes >be stronger, and sometimes weaicer^ 
Boeordiiig lo the mediiinis by which it isccfuveyedz 
bat ttill, as far as the instructions delivered from the 
^pit ate illaminated by the ray fi^om heaven, they 
are the truths of God, and ought to be received as 
such. Refinements of vain philosophy, or intricate 
sabtflties df theological controversy, are undoubtedly 
a0t entitled to stfch regard. But when the great 
principles of natural or revealed religion are dis- 
einsed ; ^hen the important doctrines of the gospel 
dMicermng the life^ and sctfierings, and death of our 
btessed Redeemer are displayed; or useful instnic- 
(sons regarding the regulation of life, and the proper 
flischai^e of our several duties, are the subjects 
brought into view *^ it is not then the human speaker^ 
bat the divine authority, that is to be regarded. 

In the speaker, many imperfections and infirmities 
«iay be discovered. The discoveries of the Gospel 
are represented in Scripture, as a hidden treasure 
fannght to light ; but, by the appointment of God, 
«nt have tim treastare in earthen vessek.* It is not 
the spirit of curiosity that ought to bring us to 
diurcL Too often, it is to be feared, we assemble 
there merely as critics on the preacher ; critics on 
las sentiments^ his language, and his delivery. But, 
audi are not the dispositions which become us on so 
dtoriotts an occasion. It is with humility, with fair- 
BOfBSS and candour, with an intention to improve 
ourselves in piety and virtue, with a view to make 

• 2 Corinth, iv. 7. 
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personal application to our own (character, diat we 

ought to.hear the word of God. When we entec 

the: sacred temple, let us ever consider ourselves as 
creatures surrounded with darkness, seeking iUuminr 
ation from Heaven; as guilty creatures, imploring, 
forgiveness from our Judge; as frail and mortal, 
creatures^ preparing for that eternal habitation into 
which we know not how soon we are to pass. 

If^ with such sentiments, and impressions we join, iu 
the worship of God, and the ordinances of religion^, 
w^ may justly hope that they shall be accompanied 
to us with the divine blessing. It is the express 
precept of God, not to forsake the assembling of our- 
selves . together.* Gather together the peopley.men$ 
"women, and children^ that they may hear, and that 
they may Uam, and fear the Lord your God, and 
observe to do all the words qf this Um.\ Enter his 
gates rmth thanksgiving, and his courts mth praise. 
Give unto the Lord the glory due to his name. — 
Thus ' hath God commanded, and he never com-t 
manded his people to seek his name in vain. For,- . 
where two or three are gathered together in his namel 
our Lord hath told us, that he is in the midst qfthenui 
God hath said, that he loveth the gates qf Zion more 
than, all tlie dwellings qf Jacob. § The prayer qf the 
upright is his delight. Both in their temporal and 
spiritual . concerns, they may be most expected >ta 
prosper, who can say with the Psalmist in the textit 
Lord, J have iQved the habitation qf thy house, md 
the plac0 where thine honow dweUeth. 

* Ueb. X. 25. f Deut. x«xi\ 12, 

t Matt, xviii. 20. § Ps. Ixxxvii. 2, 



SERMON LXIL 

ON THE FASHION OF THE WORLD FASSIN0 AWAT. 

1 Cob. vii. 31. 
— The fashion qfihis world passeth (tmy. 

npO me this world so as not to abuse it, is one of 
the most important^ and at the same time one of 
the most difficult lessons which religion teaches. 
By so many desires and passions we are connected 
with the objects around us, that our attachment to 
them is always in hazard of becoming excessive and 
sinfuL Hence religion is often employed in moder- 
ating this attachment, by rectifying our erroneous 
opinions, and instructing us in the proper value 
we ought to set on worldly things. Such was par- 
ticularly the scope of the Apostle in this context. 
He is putting the Corinthians in mind that their 
time is short; that every thing here is transitory; 
and therefore, that in all the different occupations 
of human life, in weeping smd rejoicing, and buying^ 
and possessing, they were ever to keep in view this 
consideration, that the fashion of this world passeth 
away. The original expression imports the figure or 
form under which the world presents itself to us. 
The meaning is, all that belongs to this visible 
state is continually changing. Nothing in human 
afiairs is fixed or stable. All is in motion and fluctu- 
ation; dtering its appearance every moment, and 
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passing into some new form. Let us meditate for a 
little on the seridils view whioii is here given us of 
the world, in order that we may attend to the im- 
provemexits which it suggests. 

I. Ths fashion of the world passeth awat/j as the 
opinions, ideas, and manners of men are always 
changing. We look in T^iu for a standard to ascer- 
tain and fix any of these ; in yain expect that what 
has been sq^proved and established for a while, is 
always to endure. Principles which were of high 
authority among our ancestors are now exploded. 
Systems of philosophy which were once uniyersally 
deceived, and taught as infallible truths, are now 
obliterated and forgotten. Modes of living, behaving, 
and employing time, the pursuits of the busy, and 
the entertainments of the gay, have been entirely 
changed. They were the ofispring of fashion, the 
Children of a day. When they had run their course, 
they expired ; and were succeeded by other modes 
of living, and thinking, and acting, which the gloss 
of novelty recommended for a while to the public 
taste. 

When we read an account of the manners smd 
occupations, of the st;udies and opinions, even of our 
own countrymen, in some remote age, we iseem to 
be reading the history of a different world from what 
we now inhabit. Coming downwards, through some 
generations, a new face of things appears. Men 
begin to think, and act, in a different train ; and 
what we call refinement gradually opens. Arriving 
at our own times, w6 consider ourselves as having 
widdy enlarged the sphere of knowledge on every 
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skfe : havKigr ^med j;ust , ideas o» every /afibjptt j 
havuig attai»ed: tbe proper dtat]HiUiNk of iimt^iedps %^ii4 
behai^iaiir; and wonder at the ig^Qraace^ th^ 
unconthneas^ and rustieity of our £)Fefaiher& Ba|; 
alasf what appears to us so perfecfc sbaU in its turn 
pats awa;^. The next race, while tbey shove t^ off 
the st^e, will tatroduee their favourite diseoveries 
and ianovatioiis ; and what we now admire as the 
height of improv^iettt) may in a fe^w ag^ b^ce be 
coitudefed as altogether rude and imperfecL A% 
one wave e&ces the ridge which the^ fbrofi^r h$uil 
made on the sand by the sea-shore, so every suc;- 
ceeding age obliterates the opinions and modes- of 
the ^e which had gone before it. Tkefo^bion' (^ 
^1^ ^i^orM is ever passing away. 

Xiet us only think of the changes whicb puc own 
ideas and opinions undergo in the progress of life. 
One man: difiers not more from another, than the 
same man varies from himself in different periQcb of 
his age^ and in di^rent situations of &rtune. In 
youtb and in opulence, every thing appears smiling 
sutnl g!^% We fly as on the wings of fancy ; and suijvejf 
beauties wherever we cast our eye. Bu^ let some 
mwe yea^ have passed over our headS) or let disap- 
pcMOitiQents in the world have depressed pu^ spirits; 
anfi what a change take^ place I The pleasing illu- 
sicMsts that once shcMgie before us ; the splendid fabrics 
that» knagin^on had reared ; the enchanting maze 
in wlhieh we once wandered with delight, all vanish 
and we forgotten. The world itself remains the 
same* tkiX its form, its appearance, and aspect, is 
chained ;to our yiew } ite fashiWi as to us, hath 
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IL WeUle our opinions and ideas are thus changing 
within^ the condition of aU external things is, at the 
same time, ever changing without us, and around us. 
Wherever we cast our eyes over the face of nature, 
or the monuments of art, we discern the marks of 
alteration and vicissitude. We cannot travel far upon 
the earth, without being presented with many a 
striking memorial of the changes made by time. 
What was once a flourishing city, is now a neglected 
village. Where castles and palaces stood, fallen 
towers and ruined walls appear. Where the magni- 
flcence of the great shone, and the mirth of the gay 
resounded, there, as the prophet Isaiah describes, 
the <ya^ and the raven now dwell, thorns come up, and the 
nettk and the bramble grow m the coi^te.— — When 
we read the history of nations, what do we read but 
the history of incessant revolution and change? We 
behold kingdoms alternately rising and falling ; peace 
and war taking place by turns j princes, heroes, and 
statesmen, coming forth in succession on the stage, 
attracting our attention for a little by the splendid 
figure they make, and then disappearing and for* 
gotten. We see the Jashion of the world assuming all 
its different forms, and, in all of them, passing away. 

But to historical annals there is no occasion for our 
having recourse. Let any one who has made some 
progress in life, recollect only what he has beheld 
passing before him in his own time. We have seen 
our country rise triumphant among the nations ; and 
we have seen it also humbled in its turn. We have 
seen in one hemisphere of the globe new dominions 
acquired, and in another hemisphere our old dbmi- 
nions lost. At home we have seen factions and 
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parties ^hift through all their different forms; and 
adminlstrationi^j in successidn^ rise and fail. What, 
wete once the great themes of eagev discussion arid 
political contest, are now forgotlen. Fathers recount 
thei^ to their children a^ the tales of other times. 
New actors haiye come^^rth on the stage of the world. 
New objects have atttaicted the attention, and new 
intrigues eng^ed the opinions of men. New 
members M the seat of justice; neW ministers the 
teosples of religion ; and a new world, in short, in 
the course of a few years, has gradually and insen- 
sibty risen around us. 

When frotti the public scene we turn our eye to 
our own private connections, the changes which have 
taken place in the\fiishhn of the world, must touch 
every reflecting mind with a more tender sensibility.. 
For where are now many of the companions of our 
early years j many of those with whom we first began 
the race of life j and whose hopes and prospects were 
once the same with our own ? In recollecting our old 
acquaintance and friends, what devastations have 
been made by the hand of time ! On the ruins of our 
former connections, new ones have arisen; new 
relations have been formed ; and the oircle of those 
among whom we live is altogethier changed from 
what it once was. Comparing our present situation 
with our former condition of life ; looking back to our 
Other's house, and to the scenes of youth j remem- 
bering the friends by whom we were trained, and the 
&ixiily in which we grew up ; who, but with inward 
emotion, recollects those days of former years, and 
is diyyosed to; drop/ the silent tear, when he views 
the fashion of the world thus always passing <£way ! 



m. Not only our contiectums with aU thin^ 
arotiiid us change^ bat our own life» througk all 
it3.atages and conditiomi, is ever passing away. How 
just, and how affecting: is that image, employed in th^ 
sacred writings to describe the state of manv "sse 
^pmd: (mr. years as a tale thai is told I * It is not to 
any tbii^ great or lasting that human life is- com* 
paired; not to a monument that is built, or to an 
inscription that is engraved ; not even to a book 
that is: written, or to a history thM is recorited^ 
bul; to a taky which is listened to for a little; where 
the words are fugitive and passing, and where one 
incident succeeds and hangs on another^ till, by 
insensible transitions, we are brought to the close ; a 
tal^^ which in some passageis may be amusing, ia 
others, tedious; but whether it amusea or. fatigues, 
is ^QQ^ told and soon forgotten. Thus year steals 
upon ud softer year. Life is never standing still for 
a moment; but continually, though insensibly, 
sU4ing into a new form. In&ncy ri^s up fast to 
childhood ; childhood to youth ; youth passes, quickly 
into manhood;, and the grey bair^ and the faded 
look, are not long of admonishing iii^ that old^ age 
ia skt hand. In this course all generations run« The 
world is made up of unceasing rounds of tvansitory. 
existence. Some generation&are coming forward into 
being, and others hastening to leave it. The stream 
which carries us all along, is ever flowing with a quick 
current, though with a istill and noiseless courseu 
Thi$ dwelling-place of man is qontinuaUy emptyis^^ 
and by a fresh succession of inhabitants, oontiuaali^ 
filling aaew. The memory of mxa. passetk> aa^Uke 

* Psalm xc. 9; 
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0ie f^emembmflce of a guest "who hath tarried but one 

nigkd • * ^ .. 

As the life of man, considered in its cluration, 
thust fleets and passes away, so, during^ the time it 
Itets, if 1^ condition is peip^iidly changing. It af&rds 
us nothing oh which .we can set up our rest^ no 
Enjoyment or possession whieh-we can properly caUl 
ourow6. When we have b^ua to be placed in such 
circumstances as we desired^ and wish our lives to 
pioceedin the^ame agreeable tenor, how often corned 
some unexpected evei^ across to disconcert all our 
schemes of happiness? Our health declines; our 
fiends die; our families are scattered; something 
CM" other is not long of occurring, to show us that 
the whe^ must turn round ; the fashion of the world 
must jp^^ wmay. Is there any man who dares to 
look to futurity with an eye of confident hope; 
^nd to say, that against a year hence, ht can promise 
being in the same condition- of health or fortune as he 
is «* present? The seeds of change are every where 
sown in our stated and the very causes that seemed 
ta promise us security, are often secretly urid^- 
mining it. Great fame provokes the attacks* df 
envy and reproach. High health gives occasion to 
intemperance and disease. The elevation irf the 
mighty iiever fails toretider their condition tottering^; 
and that obscuri^ which shelters the mean, exp^^ 
thein, at the same timef, to become th^ prfey ^ 
oppression. So completely is the fashioit ^ thh 
world made by Providence for change, and prepared 
f4fr passing amt^y* In the midst of this ihstability^it 
wero isomer comlbrt, did human pr<>sperity decay as 
skwly aS'it riseiii By ^slow degrees, - and by-manjr 
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intervonkig stepsi it rkeci. Bot one d^y ib sufll^ 
cbnt to scatter »nd bring it to nought. I might add, 

IV. That the world itself in which we dwell, the 
basis of all our present enjoyments, is itself contrived 
fw change, and designed to pass away. Whil^ the 
generations of men come forth in their turns, like 
troops of succeeding pilgrims, to act their part on 
this globe, the globe on which they act is tottering 
under their feet It was otace overflowed by a deluge^ 
It is shaken by earthquakes ; it is undermined by 
subterraneous fires; it carries many a mark of having 
sufiered violent convulsions, and of tending to dis- 
solution. Revelalion informs us that there is a day 
approaching, in which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise; ^elements shall melt with 
fcxvent heat} and ^ earOt md the works therein 
shdU be burnt up. When this destined hour arrives, 
Oxe^ fashion of ^ world shall have finally past away. 
Imm(Htal spirits shall then look back upon this world, 
as we do at present on cities and eapires, which were 
once mighty and flourishing, but now are swept from 
existence, and their place is no more to be found. 

I SHALL insist no longer on this representation of 
things. Enough has been said, to show that the 
Jasfuon of the world f in every sense, passes away. 
Opiniotte and manners, public ai&irs and private 
concerns,^ the life of man, the conditions ,of fortune, 
and the earth itself on which we dwell, are all 
changing around us. — Is every thing, then, with 
which we are connected, passing and transitory? Is the 
whole state of man no mpre than a drerai or fleeting 
vision ? ]b he i»K>ught forth to be only the child of a 
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daj ?. Are we thrown into a river where all flows, and 
nothing stays ; where we have no means of resii^tii^ 
the current ; nor can reach any firm ground on which 
to rest our foot?— -No, my brethren; man was not 
doomed to be so unhappy ; nor made by his Creator 
so much in vain« There are three fixed and perma- 
nent objects to which I must now call your iM^tea* 
tion, as the great supports of human constancy 
^nidst this fugitive state. Though this world 
changes and passes away, virtue and goodness never 
change; God never changes; heaven and immor- 
tality pass dot away* 

Ifrst, Virtue and goodness never change. Let 
opinions and manners, conditions and situations, in 
public and in private life, alter as they will, virtue 
is ever the same. It rests on the immoveable basis 
of Eternal Truth. Among all the revolutions of 
human things, it maintains its ground ; ever possess- ' 
ing the veneration and esteem of mankind, and 
conferring on the heart, which enjoys it, satisfaction 
and peace. Consult the most remote antiquity. 
Look to the most savage nations of the earth*. How 
wild and how fluctuating soever the ideas of men may 
have been, this opinion you will find to have always 
prevailed, that probity, truth, and beneficence form 
the honour and the excellency of man* In this^ 
the philosopher and the savage, the warrior and the 
hermit, join. At this altar all have worshipped. 
Their offerings may have been unseemly^ Their 
notioiw of virtue may have been rude, and occa- 
sionally tainted by ignorance and superstition i but 
the fundamental ideas of mwsl worth have ever 
remained the same. 

E 2 
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Here then is one point of stability, affected by no* 
vfcis^situdes of time and life, on which we may rest/ 
Gar fortunes may change, and our friends may die; 
but virtue may still be our own ; and as long as this 
remains, we are never miserable. Till I die I will 
not rem&ve my ititegrityfrom Me. , My righteousness 
I holdfast^ and mil not let it go. My heart shall not 
reproach me so long as I live.* He who, with, the 
holy tuati of old, can hold this language, may with 
uhdistdrbed mind survey time flying away, lifd 
decayiiigi and the whole fashion of the world chang- 
ing around him. He hath within himself, a source^ 
of consolation and hope, independent of all earthly 
' objects. Every terrestrial glory sparkles only for a 
little, with transient brightness. But virtue shine^ 
with eternal and unalterable splendour. It derives 
its origin from heaven j and partakes both of the 
lustre, and the stability, of celestial objects. It is 
the brightness of the everlasting light ; the unspotted 
mirror of God, and the image of his goodness. 

In the 5ecowrf place, God never changes. Amidst 
the unceasing vicissitudes of earthly things, there 
remains at the head of the universe an Eternal Pro- 
tector of virtue, vfho^e throne is established for evef. 
With him, there is no variableness^ neither any shadow 
of ttiming ; no inconstancy of purpose, and no 
decay of wisdom or of power. We know that he 
loved righteousness from the beginning of days, and 
that he will continue to love it unalterably to the last 
Foreseen by him was every revolution which the 
^counse of ages has produced. All the changes which 

* Job, xxvii. 5, 6. 
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happen in thq state of natiucft or the life of men, 
were comprehended in his decree. Howjnuch soever 
worldly things may change in themselves, they are 
all united in his plan; they constitute one great 
system or whole, of which he is the Author; und 
which, at its final completion, shall appear to be 
perfect. His dominion holds together, in a continual 
chain, the successive variety of human events; gives 
stability to things that, in themselves, are fluctuating; 
gives constancy even to the Jashion of the world jvhile 
it is passing cmay. Wherefore, though all things 
change on earth, and we ourselves be involved in4he 
general mutability, yet as . long as, with trust ^nd 
hope, we look up to the Supreme Being, we rest 
on the rock qfageSy and are safe amidst eveyry change. 
We possess a fortress to which we c^n have recourse 
^n all dangers ; a refuge under all storms } a dwelling' 
place in all generations. 

In the third and last place. Heaven and immorta- 
lity pass not away. The fleeting scenes of this life 
are to be considered as no more than an introduction 
to a nobler and more permanent order of things, 
when man shall have attained the maturity, of his 
being. This is what reason gave some ground to 
expect ; what revelation as fully confirmed j and, in 
confirming it, has agreed with the sentiments and 
anticipations of the good and wise in eveiy age. We 
are taught to believe, that what we now behold, i? 
only the first stage of the life of man. We are 
arrived no further than the threshold j we dwell as 
in the outer courts of existence. Here, tents only 
are. pitched ; tabernacles .erected for the sojourners 
of a day. But in the region of eternity, .all is great, 

E S 
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stable^ and tinchanging. There, the mansions of 
the just are prepared ; there, the cihf which hath 
Jbundations is built ; there is established, the kingdom 
rohkh damtot he mated. Here etvery thing is in stir 
atid fluctuation; because here good men continue 
not, but pass onward in the course of being. There, 
all is serene, steady, and orderly; because there 
remaineth the final rest of the people of God. Here, 
all is corrupted by our folly and guilt ; and of course 
must be transient and vain. But there, purchased 
by the death, and secured by the resurrection, of the 
SoQ of God, is an inkeritance incormptibk^ undefikd, 
and that Jadeth not away. There reigns that tratt* 
quUlity which is never troubled. There shinies that 
sun which never sets. There flows that river Of 
pleasures, which is always unruffled and jmre. Look- 
ing forward to those divine habitations, the changes 
of the present world disappear to the eye of faith ; 
and a good man becomes ashamed of sufiering him- 
self to be dejected by what is so soon to pass away* 

Such are the objects you ought to oppose to the 
transient^Won qfthe world; Virtue, and God, and 
Heaven. Fixing your regard on these, you will 
have no reason to complain of the lot of man, or 
the world's mutability. ~ The design of the preceding 
n^resentation which I gave of the world, was not 
to indulge vain declamation; to raise fruitless 
melancholy ; or to throw an unnecessary cloud oveir 
human life : But to show the moderation requisite in 
our attachment to the world ; and at the same time^ 
to point out the higher objects both of attention and 
consolation which religion affords.— —Passing and 
changeable as all human things are, among them^ 
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however, we must at present act our part ; to them 
we must return from religious meditation. They are. 
not below the regard of any Christian ; for they form 
the scene which Providence has appointed at present 
for his activity, and his duty. Trials and dangers 
they may often present to him ; but amidst these he 
will safely hold his course, if, when engaged in 
worldly affairs, he keep in view those divine objects 
which I have been setting before him. Let him ever 
retain connection with Virtue, and God, and Heaven. 
By them let his conduct be regulated, and his con- 
stancy supported. So shall he use this world without 
aiusmg iU He shall neither droop under its mis- 
fortunes, nor be vainly elated by its advantages; 
but through, all its changes shall carry an equal 
and steady mind; and in the end shall receive the 
accomplishment of the promise of Scripture, that 
though the world passeih (may and the lust thereqfl 
lie that doeth the mil qf God shall abide for ever. * 

♦ I Jijhn, ii. 17. 
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SERMON LXIIL 
On TRANauiLLiTY OF Mum. 



Psalm xv. 5. 



— He that doeth these things shall never be 
mofoed. 

O^RANQUILLITY of mind, or, in the words of 
the text, a mind not moved qv disquieted by the 
accidents of life, is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
Uessings that we can possess on earth. It is here men- 
tioned as the reward of the man, whose character had 
been described in this Psalm, as leading a virtuous 
lif^, and discharging his duty towards God and his 
neighbour. It is indeed the ultimate aim, to which 
the wishes of the wise and reflecting have ever been 
directed, that with a mind undisturbed by anxieties, 
cares, and fears, they might pass their days in a 
pleasing serenity. They justly concluded that, by 
enjoying themselves in peace, they would enjoy, to 
the greatest advantage, all the comforts of life that 
came within their reach. 

This happy tranquillity, the multitude conceive to 
be most readily attainable by means of wealth, or, at 
least, of an easy fortune ; which they imagine would 
set them above all the ordinary disturbances of life. 
That it has some effect for this purpose, cannot be 
denied. Poverty and straitened circumstances are 
often inconsistent with tranquillity. To be destitute 
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of those conveniences that suit our rank in the 
world ; to be burdened with anxiety abput making 
provision for every day which passes over Qur head j 
instead of bringing comfort to a family who look up 
to us for aid, to behold ourselves surrounded with 
their wants and complaints, are circumstances which 
cannot fail to give much uneasiness to every feeling 
mind. To take measures^ therefore, for attaining a 
competent fortune, by laudable means, is wise and 
proper. Entire negligence of pur affairs and indif- 
ference about our worldly circumstances, is, for the 
most part, the consequence of some vice or some 
folly. — At the same time I must observe, that the 
attainment of opulence is no certain method of 
attaining tranquillity. Embarrassments and vex- 
ations often attend it; and long /experience has 
shown, that tranquillity is far from being always 
found among the rich. Nay, the higher that men 
rise in the world, the greater degrees of power and 
distinction which they acquire, they are often the 
farther removed from internal peace. The world 
affords so many instances of miseries abounding 
in the higher ranks of life, that it were needless 
to enlarge on a topic so generally known «id 
admitted. 

Assuming it, therefore, for an undoubted truth, 
that the mere possession of the goods of fortune may 
be consistent with the want of inward tranquillity, 
we must look around for other more certain grounds 
of it. We must enquire whether any line of con- 
duct can be pointed out, which, independent of 
external situation in the world, shall tend to make 
us easy in mind; shall either bestow or aid^ that 
tranqidUity which all men desire. The remain- 
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iQg part of this discourse shall be employed in 
suggesting, with great plaianess of speech, such 
directions as appear to me most material on this 
important subject. 

TuE jfirst direction which I have to suggest is, that 
we imitate the character of the man who is described 
in this Psalm, as walking uprightljf^ working righteous- 
nesSf and speaking the truths los he thinketh in his 
heart; that we study to preserve a clear conscience^ 
and to lead a virtuous and honourable, at least an 
inoffensive and innocent life. Of such a mm only 
it can be said, that doing these things, he shall never 
be moved. So great is the power of conscience over 
every human being, that the remembrance of crimes 
never fails to overthrow tranquillity of mind. Be 
assured, that he who defrauds his neighbour, who 
has ensnared the innocent, has violated his trust, or 
^betrayed his friend, shall never enjoy within himself 
undisturbed quiet. His evil deeds will at times recur 
to his thoughts, like ghosts rising up in black array 
before him to haunt his couch. Even the sense ofa 
iboUsh and trifling conduct; of a life passed in idle- 
ness and dissipation; by which, though a man hto 
not been guilty of great crimes, he has, however^ 
twaiBted his substance, mispent his time, and brought 
upon himself just reproach ; even this, I say, is siiffi- 
.cient to create much uneasiness and disquiet to the 
heart. Let him, therefore, who wishes to enjoy tran- 
quillity, study, above all things, to act an irreproach- 
able part. Withc(Hnfort he will rest his head on his 
:^pillaw at night, when he is conscious that throughout 
th^ day he has been doing his duty towards God ami 
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man ; when none of the transactions of that day 
come backy in painful remembrance, to upbraid 
him. To this testimony of a good conscience, let 
him be able, 

In the second place, to join humble trust in the 
favour of God. As, after the best endeavours we 
can use, no man's behaviour will be entirely faultless, 
it is essential to peace of mind, that we have some 
ground for hope in the Divine mercy, that, through 
the merits of i|esu$ Christ, our defects shall be for- 
given, and grace be shown us by Heaven. This 
includes all the duties of faith and repentance that 
are required by the gospel ; the faithful discharge of 
which duties is absolutely necessary for delivering us 
irom those fears of another world, which, if not 
allayed, are sufficient to banish all tranquillity from 
the heart. Our religious principles must at the same 
time be sound and pure ; and carefully preserved 
from the taint of superstition, whose gloomy horrors, 
taking possession of weak and ilMnformed minds, 
convert what they mistake for religion, into a sourc'e 
of misery. — Moreover, it is necessary, that we be 
able to place trust in God, not only as our future 
judg^ but as the present Governor of human 
affairs. So uncertain is the continuance of every 
earthly comfort, that he who reposes no confidence 
in the. Supreme Disposer of events, must be often 
disquieted and dejected. He alone possesses firm 
tranquillity, who, amidst all humsm vicissitudes, 
looks up, with settled trust, to an Almighty Ruler, 
as to one under whose conduct he is safe. To him 
alone belongs that happy privilege, described by the 
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Psalmist: He shall not he afraid qf evil, tidings ; his 
heart isjucedy trusting in the Lord. * 

I have pointed out the primary and essential 
foundations of tranquillity ; virtuous conduct, good 
principles, and pious dispositions. At the same 
time, a man may be both pious and virtuous, and yet 
through some defects in the management of his mind 
and temper, may not possess that happy serenity and 
self-enjoyment, which. ought to be the portion of 
virtue and piety. Instances of this will occur to 
every one who is acquainted with the world. We 
too often behold persons, whose principles, and whose 
moral conduct, are in the main unexceptionat^le, 
leading an uncomfortable life; through fretfulness 
of temper, peevishness of* manners, or suUenness 
of disposition. There is, therefore, some discipline 
to be studied; there are some subsidiary parts of 
character to be attended to, in order to give piety 
and virtue their full effect for conferring tranquillity. 
To the consideration of these secondary means I 
now proceed. Let me then advise you. 

In the third place, to attend to the culture' and 
improvement of your minds. A fund of useful 
knowledge, imd a stock of ideas, afford much advan- 
tage for the enjoyment of tranquillity. I do not 
mean that every man must study to become deeply 
learned. The situation of many would not allow it. 
The taste, and the habits of others, prevent it. But 
what I mean is, that every man who wishes to lead 
a comfortable life should provide for himself, as 
much ais he can, by means of observation, readingj^ 

* Psalm cxii. 7. 
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and reflecting, a large field of useful thoughts. In 
a miiid absolutely vacant, tranquillity is seldom 
found. The vacancy too often will be filled tip by 
bad desires and passions. Whereas the mind of a 
wise man is a kingdom to itself. In his lonely or 
melancholy hours, he finds always resources within 
himself, to which he can turn for relief. As there 
are many occasions when external objects aflTord no 
pleasure, it is only by being able to rest on the enter- 
tainments afforded to himself by his mind, that any 
one can pass his days with self-enjoyment. Let me 
recommend for the same purpose. 

In \he fourth place, that we be always careful to 
provide proper employment for our time. JRegular 
industry and labour,, with intervals of ease, is perhaps 
the state most conducive of any to tranquillity. If 
our litation give no call to industry, it will be profit- 
able that we study to have some end or object in 
view, to which our attention shall be directed. Re : 
taxation from intense or incessant pursuit, is requi- 
site for comfort. But if relaxation degenerate into 
total idleness, it becomes in a high degree adverse to 
tranquillity. Every man by his nature is formed, 
more or less, for action. In a mind that is entirely 
quiescent, and that has no object to put it into 
motion, instead of self-enjoyment, there will be con- 
stant languor, tediousness, and misery. Life stag, 
nates in such a situation, like a pool of dead waters; 
and the man becomes a burden to himself. Violent 
and dangerous pursuits, which distract and embroil 
those who are engaged in them, I cannot be under- 
stood t6 recommend. Every one sees how foreign 
these ar^ to a state of tranquillity. But, in the ordi- 
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nary tenor of calm and easy lifet I would advise, 
everyone to have some end before him ; some object, 
which shall bring the mind into action, and fill up 
the vacuities of time. Provided the object be inno- 
cent and of no unsuitable or degrading nature^ it 
may answer this purpose* though it should not be in 
itself of high importance. It is better for the mind 
to have some determinate direction given it, than to 
be always left floating, as it were, in empty space. 
But about whatever objects we are, employed^ 
it is still more material to tranquillity, that, in the 

Fifth place, we learn to govern our passions. 
These are the most frequent disturbers of our peace. 
Necessary as their impulse is to give activity to the 
mind, yet if they are not kept in subordination to 
reason, they speedily throw all things into confusion. 
Such of them as belong to the malignant and unso- 
cial class evidently tend to produce vexation and 
disquiet. Against suffering these to gain possession 
of the heart, admonition is scarcely necessary. 3ut 
I must admonish you, that even those which are 
accounted of an innocent nature, and which there- 
fore may lay hold of virtuous minds, if they pbtain 
the entire mastery, are sufficient to overthrow thp 
tranquillity of life. Let every one, therefore, who 
values that tranquillity, study to retain moderation 
and self-command, even in the midst of passions 
which have a fair and bland appearance. He will 
find that the gratification of any one of them, com- 
pensates not that perpetual slavery to which it will 
reduce him, when it becomes inordinate. . 

I have farther to admonish you, that this s^elf-coni^ 
mand is particularly necessary in all that relates to 
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habitual temper. Even where strong passions are 
out of the question, those slight emotions whidi raffie 
or sour the temper, are sufficient, by tbtnir frequent 
recurrence, to poi»on all self*enjoyment. He^ who 
would possess a tranquil state; must, above all things, 
cultivate calmness audi gentleness of disposition. He 
ought especiklif'to cultivate it in that society, whe- 
ther domes^c or socia], with which he has most fre* 
quent intercourse. We all know, that there are 
tfiousands^ who in public, and in formal companies, 
appear to be ail gentleness and sweetness, but who, 
at home, and among their nearest relations, give vent, 
with freedom, to the most harsh and peevish disposi- 
tions. Such persons are not likely to enjoy much 
i:eai comfort. . For it is in the daily and familiar 
intercourse of life, that temper chiefly exerts its 
power, either for promoting or for disturbing the 
tranquillity of our days. On occasions when men 
come closest together, if^ instead of meeting in 
smooth contact, they rub and grate on one another, 
the feelings produced on both sides are of {he most 
offensive and displeasing kind. Nothing can be 
tissumed as a more certain axiom, than that he who 
allows either inordinate paissions, or a cross temper, 
to govern him, must, though he should possess all 
that flourishing fortune can bestow, be a stranger to 
tranquillity. 

' In the sia^th place, let me advise you nev^r to 
ejcpect too much from the world. High hopes, and 
florid views, are great enemies to tranquillity. When 
rashly indulged, they are constantly producing dis- 
appointments. Their indulgence, in the mean time, 
occasions discontent with bur present situation ; and 
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he who is discontented cannot be happy. One o£ 
tibe first lessons, both of religioil and wisdom, is/ to 
moderate our expectations and hopes; and not: to 
set forth on the voyage of life like men who expect 
to be always carried forward with a favourable gale. 
Let your views be suited to your rank and station in 
the world ; and never soar fantastically beyond them* 
Content yourselves with sober pleasures, and form 
yojar relish to them. Be thankful when you are free 
from pain, though you be not in the midst of high 
enjoyment. Be satisfied^ if the path you tread be 
easy and smooth, . though it be not strewed with 
flowers. Human life admits not of continued plea- 
sure: nor is it always rendered happy by great exalt- 
ation« Remember, that it is a middle region, which 
is the native station of tranquillity. It neither 
aspires to those heights of the atmosphere where the 
thunder is formed, nor creeps always on the grounds 
Aftect not, on every occasion, to put yourselves for- 
ward. Be content to retire sometimes into the shade ; 
and allow others to take their proper place. — — It 
will be easily seen, that I speak not now to the 
ambitious and aspiring; but to those who value 
tranquillity more than splendid appearance in the 
world. 

Such persons I also advise, while they expect not 
too much from the world, neither, also, to form too 
high expectations from the characters of those on 
whose friendship they rest, and with whom it is their 
lot to be connected, either in social or domestic reia*- 
tiops. If you have looked for perfection any whwe, 
you will find yourself disappointed ; and the cooae*- 
quence of this disappointment will be, that frienfl!- 
ship will coolf and disgust ^succeed. If you wbb to 
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en^y comfort in any of yoar connections, take your 
feUow-creatures as they are, and look for their iraper- 
fectiona to appear. You know you have your own ; 
bear with those of others, as you expect that, they 
are to bear with you. As no one is without his 
j&ilings, few also are void of aimiable qualities. Se- 
lect for your companions, those who have the greatest 
share of such qudities ; and value them accordingly. 
— .In a word, make the best of this world as you 
find it. Reckon both on the state of human life, 
and on the society of meo^ as mixed and chequered 
with good and evil. Carrying always in your eye 
such views of things, you will be best formed to 
tboae equal spirits, and that reasonable disposition of 
mind, which make the basis of tranquillity. I shall 
(Only add, as mj 

Seventh, and last advice on this subject, to mix 
retreat with the active business of the world, and to 
cultivate habits of serious thought and recollection. 
I before advised those who are not particularly 
engaged in active life, to form to themselves some 
object of pursuit, in order to furnish proper employ- 
m^t to time and thought. But the. great multitude 
of. men are in a different situation. Industry is 
required of them ; business and cares press ; and 
iactive pursuits Occupy their closest attention. Up 
who, in this situation, pours himself forth incessaintly 
0fi the world, cannot escape partaking much of its 
diBturbance and trouble. .Amidst bustle, intrigue, 
and dissension, be niust pdss many an uneasy hour. 
Here an enemy encounters him ; there a rival meets 
iiim^ ^ Ajsi^spiciolis ;&iend alarms him oiAe hpur i an 
ui^pi^eftil one provokes, him the next. I do no^ 
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recommend, that, for these, reasons, he who studies 
tranquillity should retire from all public business, 
and forsake the haunts of men. Thia were the retreat 
of a monk, not of a good and a wise min. Tran- 
quillity were too dearly purchefcsed by the neglect of 
those duties which belong to a man, and a Christian. 
Nor indeed in absolute seclusion from the world, is 
tranquillity ever found. On tbe contrary, when the 
human mind is cut off from those employments for 
which it was designed by nature 'and Providence, it 
preys on itself, and engenders its own misery. Tran- 
qutllity is always most likely to be attained, when the 
business of the world is teihpered with thoughtful 
and serious retreat. Commune with your hearts on 
your hedi and !^ still. Leaving this world to itself, 
Jet there be seasons which you devote to yourselves, 
and to God. Reflection and meditation allay the 
- Workirigs of many unquiet passions ; and place us at 
a distance from the tuniults of the world. When 
the mind has either been ruffled or cast down, an 
inteircourse with God andheaven we find a sanctuary 
-to which we can retreat. In the hoats of contem- 
plation and devotion, a good man enjoys himself in 
peace. He beholds nobler objects then what worldly 
liien can behold. He assumes ahigher character. He 
iii^tens to the voice *of nature and of God ; and from 
this holy sanctuary comes forth idth a mind fortified 
against the little distiirbances of the woirld. Such 
tiabits, therefore, cannot be too much recoiamended 
i6 the lovers of tranquillity, as powerful subsidiary 
-toeiins for attaining^ that happy* statei 

I liAVE thus pointed out whftt appear^ to^me the, 
tiiscipline of religion and wisdofn for tranquillity of 
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mind. He that doetk these things shall never be 
f»o«?erf.i— Duritig the early periods of Kfe, vivid sen- 
sations of pleasure are tfie sole objects thought 
worthy of pursuit Mere ease and calmness are 
despised, as the portion of the aged only and the 
feeble. Some longer acquaintance with the world, 
with its disappointed hopes and fallacious pleasures, 
teaches almost all men, by degrees, to wish for tran- 
quillity and peace. But you must not imagine that 
these are blessings which will drop on men of their 
own accord as soon as they begin to desire them. 
No: the thoughtless and the profligate will ever 
remain strangers to them. They will remain the 
sport of every accident that occurs to derange their 
minds, and disturb their life. — The three great 
enemies to tranquillity are. Vice, Superstition, and 
Idleness : Vice, which poisons and disturbs the mind 
with bad passions ; Superstition, which fiU^ it with 
imaginary terrors ; Idleness, which loads it with 
tediousness and disgust. It is only by following the 
path which eternal wisdom has pointed out, that we 
can arrive at the blessed temple of tranquillity, and 
obtain a station there : By doing, or at least endea- 
vouring to do, our duty to God and man ; by acquir- 
ing a humble trust in the mercy and favour of God 
through Jesus Christ; by cultivating our minds, 
and properly employing our time and thoughts ; by 
governing our passions and our temper j by correct- 
ing all unreasonable expectations from the world and 
from men j and, in the midst of worldly business, 
habituating ourselves to calm retreat and serious 
recollection. — By such means as these, it may be 
hoped, that, through the Divine blessing, our days 
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shall flow in a stream as unruffled as the human state 
admits. The wicked are Uke the troubled sea^ when it 
cannot rest. But the work of righteousness is peace ; 
and the effect of righteousness is quietness and assur- 
ancef^r ever. * 

* Isaiahy xxxii. !?• 



SERMON LXIV. 

On the Misfortunes of Men being chargeable 
on themselves. 



Proverbs, xix. 3. 



The foolishness qf man perverteth his way^ and his 
. heartjretteth against the Lord. 

ITOW many complaints do we hear from every 
quarter, of the misery and distress that fill the 
world ? In these the high and the low, the young 
and the aged, join j and since the beginning of time 
no topic has been more fertile of declamation than 
the vanity and | vexation which man is appointed to 
suffer. JSut are we certain that this vexation, and 
this vanity, is altogether to be ascribed to the 
appointment of Heaven? Is there no ground to 
suspect that man himself is the chief and immediate 
author of his own sufferings ? What the text plainly 
suggests is, that it is common for men to complain 
groundlessly of Providence ; that they are prone to 
accuse God for the evils of life, when in reason they 
ought to accuse themselves; and that after their 
foolishness hath perverted their way, and made them 
undergo the consequences of their own misconduct, 
they impiously fret in heart against the Lord. This 
is 1;he doctrine which I now propose to illustrate, in 
order to silence the sceptic, and to check a repining 
and irreligious spirit. I shall for this end make 
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some observations, first, on the external, and next, 
upon the internal, condition of in an, and then con- 
clude with such serious and useful improvement as 
the subject will naturally suggest, 

I. Let us consider the external condition of man. 
We find him placed in a world where he has by no 
means the disposal of the events that happen. 
Calamities sometimes befal the worthiest and the 
best, which it is not in their power to prevent, and 
where nothing is left them, but to acknowledge and 
to submit to the high hand of Heaven* For such 
visitations of trial, many good and wise reasons can 
bfe assigned, which the present subject leads me not 
to discuss. But though those unavpidabli^ calamities 
make a part, yet they make not the chief part, bf the 
vexations and sorrows that distress human life. A 
multitude of evils beset us, for the source of which 
we must look to another quarter, -^ No sooner bias 
any thing in the health,- or in the cii^cUmstanceS 6f 
men, gone cross to their wish, than they, begin to 
talk of the unequal distribution of the good things of 
this life ; th^y envy the condition of others j they 
repine at their own lot, and fret against the Ruler of 
the world. 

Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a 
broken constitution. But let us ask him, whether 
we can, fairly and honfestly, assign no cause for this 
but the unknown decree of Heaveti. Has he duly 
valued the blessing of health, and always observed 
the rules of virtue and sobriety? Has he been 
moderate in his life, and temperate in all his pleasures? 
If now h6 h6 only paying the price of- his former, 
perhaps his forgotten indulgences, has he any title ta 
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complaiDy a& if he were suffering unjustly? Were 
you to survey the chambers of sickness and distress^ 
you would find them peopled with the victims of 
intemperance and sensuality, and with the children 
of vicious indolence and sloth. Among the thoun 
sands who languish there^ you will find the proportion 
of innocent sufferers to be small. You would, see 
faded youth, premature old age, and the prospect of 
an untimely grave, to be the portion of multitudes 
who,, in one way or other, have brought those evils 
on themselves } while yet these martyrs of vice and. 
folly have the assurance to arraign the hard fate of 
man, and iofret against the Lord. 

But you, perhaps, complain of hardi^hips of another 
kind } of the injustice of the world j of the poverty, 
which you suffer, and the discouragements under 
which you labour ; of the crosses and disappoint- 
ments of which your life has been doomed to be 
full.— —Before 5^ou give too much scope to your 
discontent, let me desire you to reflect impartially 
upon your past train of life. Have not sloth, or 
pride, or ill-temper, or sinful passions, misled you 
often from the path of sound and wise conduct?/ 
Have you not been wanting to yourselves in improv-: 
ing those opportunities which Providence offered 
you, for bettering and advancing your state ? If you 
have chosen to indulge your humour or your taste, 
in the gratifications of indole]Qce or pleasure, can ypu 
complain, because others^ in preference to you, have 
obtained those advantages which naturally belong to 
useful labours, and honourable pursuits ? Have not 
the consequences of some false steps, into Avhich 
your passions or your pleasures have betrayed you, 
pursued you through much of your lifej taintei^A 
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perhaps, your character, involved you in iembarrass- 
merits, or sunk you into neglect ?—— It is an old. 
saying, that every man is the artificer of his own 
fortune in the world. It is certain that the world 
seldom turns wholly agginst a man, unless through 
his own fault. Godliness is^ in general, profitable 
unto all things. Virtue, diligence, and industry, 
j6ined with good temper and prudence, have ever 
been found the surest. road to prosperity ; and where 
men fail of attaining it, their want of success is far 
oftener owing to their having deviated from that 
road, than to their having encountered insuperable 
bars in it. Some, by being too artful, forfeit the 
reputation of probity. Some, by being too open, 
are accounted to fail in prudence. Others, by being 

fickle and changeable, are distrusted by alL The 

case commonly is, that men seek to ascribe their 
disappointments to any cause, rather than to their 
own misconduct ; and when they can devise no other 
cause, they lay them to the charge of Providence. 
Their folly leads them into vicefe ; their vices into 
misfortunes ; and in their misfortunes they j^et 
against the Lord. They are doubly unjust towards 
God. In their prosperity, they are apt to ascribe 
their success to their own diligence, rather than to 
God's blessing ; and in their adversity, they impute 
their distresses to his Providence, not to their own 
misbehaviour. Whereas the truth is the very reverse 
of this. Every good and eoery perfect gift cOmeth 
Jroni above ; and of evil and misery, man is the author 
to himself. 

When, from the condition of individuals, we look 
abroad to the public state of the world, we meet with, 
more proofs df the truth of this assertion. , We see 
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great societies of men torn in pieces by intestine 
dissensions, tumults, and civil commotions. We see 
mighty armies going fwtb, in formidable array, 
against each other, to cover the earth with blood, 
and to fill the air with the cries of widows and 
oipfaans. Sad evils these are, to which this miserable 

world is exposed. But are these evils, I beseech 

you, to be imputed to God ? Was it he who sent 
forth slaughtering armies into the field, or who filled 
the peaceful city with massacres and blood? Are 
thede miseries any other than the bitterfruit of men's 
violent and disorderly passions? Are they not 
clearly to be traced to the ambition and vices of 
princes, to the quarrels of the great, and to the 

turbulence of the people?- Let us lay them; 

entirely out of the account, in thinking of Providence ; 
and let us think only of the fooUsJiness of men. Did 
man controul his passions, and form his conduct 
according to the dictates of wisdom, humanity, 
and virtue, the earth would no longer be desolated 
by cruelty j and . hutnan societies would live in 
order, harmony, and peace. In those scenes of 
mischief and violence which fill the world, let man 
behold, with shame, the pictures of his vices, his 
Ignorance and folly. Let him be humbled by the 
mortifying view of his own perotrseness ; but let not 

his heart fret against the Lord. From the external 

condition, let us proceed, 

IL To consider the internal state of man. It is 
certain that much disquiet and misery may be found 
there, although his outward condition appear undis- 
turbed and easy. As far as this inward disquietude 
arises from the stings of conscience, and the horrors 
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of gmit, there, can be no Aovbb of i<^ b^ii^ 8e}{»^ 
created misery ; which it'h ii)togather impoasibl^ U>. 
impute to Heaveci. But even /when gi?eftt crimfet 
and deep remorse ;are not the occasions of torment, 
how often is poison infused into the mo9t flourishing 
conditions of fortune, by the foUieS: and the passions, of 
the prosperous ? i We see them peevish and restle^is j 
corrupted with luxury, and enervated by e^; 
impatient of the smallest disappointmi^nt ; oppreissed 
with low spirits^t and complaining of every thiog; 
around them. How mmiy . HanmnSi H^zcieU^ and 
HerodSy are there in the world, who, from what they 
suffer within, pasjj their daysin mgti-Q venation md 
misery, than they who undergo, the hardships of 
poverty ? Dare stocb mei?, in their njost discontented 
moments, charge the providence r of Heaven with 
miseries of their own procuring ? Providence had 
put into their hands the fairest opportunity of passing 
their life with comfort. But they themselves blasted 
every comfort that was offered ; and verified the 
prediction, that the prosperity, ofjbols shall desire^ 
them.* 

As it is man's, own Jholishness wl>ich rqins his 
prosperity, we must not omit to remarlc,.. that it ia 
the same c^aus^ which aggravates and embitters his. 
adversity. That you. suffer from the .ex,ternal ^&iisr 
tions of the world, may. often be owing to God's^ 
appointment ; but when, in the mid$t of these, ypja 
also suffer from the disorders of your mind and passions, 
this is owing to .yourselves ; and there are those 
inward disorders which add the severest sting to 
external afflictions. Many are the resources of a 

♦ Prov. i. 32. 
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good and a wise mm, under aH the disasters of' life. 
In the. midst of them, it is always in his power to , 
enjoy peace of mind, and hope in God. He may 
suffer ; but under suffering he will not sinl^ as long 
as all is sound within. But when the spirit has bjeen 
wounded by guilt and folly, its wounds open, aJ3d 
bleed afresh, .upon every blow that is received 
from the world. The mind becpmes sensible aad 
sore to the slightest injuries of S^rtuae ; and a small 
reverse is felt as an insupportable calamity. 

On the whole, the farther you search into human 
life, and the more you observe< the manners and the 
conduct of men, you will.be the more convincjcd of 
this great truth, that of the dijstrcsses whicH abound 
in the worlds we are the cfhief authors. Among^ the 
multitudes who are, at this day, biQwailing their 
condition and lot, il; wiU be fopnd to hold, offer the^ 
greater part, that they are reding the ^^^^g^^Ae^^^^ 
own doings ; their iniqmties art reprovmff th&m^ and 
thdr backsliding^ correcting them.. Unattainable 
objects foolishly pursued, intemperate passions 
nourished, vicious pleasures and desires indulged, 
God, and God's holy laws forgotten ; these, these, 
are the great scourges of the world j the great causes, 
of the life of maiji being so embroiled and unhappy. 
God hath ordained our state on earth to be a mixed 
and imperfect state. V(e have ourselves to blame 
for its bedoming an insupportable one. If it bring 
forth nothing to us but vexation and vanity, we have 
sown the «ieeds of that vanity and vexation; and as 
we have sown, we must reap, --—I now proceed to 
make improvement of those truths which we have 
been considering. 
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In the Jirst place, let us.be taught to look upon 
sin as the source of all our miseries. It may some- 
times assume the gentler names of folly, irregularity, 
or levity ; but under whatever form it appears, it 
always imports a deviation from that sacred law 
which ought to regulate our conduct. It is still the 
root that beareth gall and wormwood*; and in exact 
proportion to the quaqtity of this poisonous weed, 
which we ourselves have infused into our cup, we 
must expect to drink the waters of bitterness. . If 
the foolishness of man did not pervert his *way$^ his 
heart woiild have no occasion to fret against the 
Lord. He would enjoy competent satisfacti(Hi in 
every situation of life; andj under its unavoidable 
evils, would derive consolation from religion and 

virtue. Indeed, of every evil which we now 

endure, of those evils which we look upon to be the 
appointment of Providence, as well as of others, sin 
is ultimately the cause ; as it was man's revolt from 
God, which gave rise originally to those evils, and 
which rendered the chastisements we undergo, in this 
state of discipline, necessary, even for the sons of 
God. But at present, we confine our observ- 
ation to those miseries of which men are the imme- 
diate procurers to themselves; and from them sdone, 
we find isufficient reason to consider sin as the capital 
foe to man ; as the great troubler and disturber of 
his life. To Providence, then, let us look up with 
reverence. On sin let our indignation be vented ; 
and, what is of more consequence, against sin and 
all its approaches, let our utmost caution be em-* 
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ployed. As we proceed through the different paths 
of life, let us accustom ourselves to beware of sin, as 
the hidden snake lurking among the grass, from 
whose fatal touch we must fly in haste, if we would 

not experience its sting. Too many have no just 

apprehensions of this danger. JFoofo, said the wise 
man, make a mock at sin. A fool indeed he must be, 
who dares to think lightly of it. He shews not only 
the depravity of his heart, but, what perhaps he will 
be more ashamed to be charged with, he shews his 
ignorance of the world. He shews that he knows 
ttot, he understands not, even his worldly interest, 
nor the interest and happiness of human society. 

In the second place, let us learn from what has 
been set forth, one of the most awful and important 
of aU truths, the reality of a Divine government 
exercised over the world. Blind must that man be 
who discerns not the most striking marks of it, 
in the doctrine which has been under our review. If 
there be a sceptic, who contends that unrestrained 
liberty in the gratification of desire is given to man ; 
that, in the sight of his Creator, all actions ar^ 
equal ; and that no rule of moral conduct hath been 
prescribed, or by any penalty enforced ; in order to 
confute such a man, we have not recourse to 
reasonings, but simply appeal to plain and obvious 
£icts. We bid him look only to the life of man ; and 
take notice how every vice is, by the constitution of 
things, connected with misery. We bid him trace 
l^he history of any one, with whose conduct he had 
particular occasion to be acquainted ; and observe, 
whether the chief misfortunes which pursued him 
were not brought upon him by his own misbehaviour. 
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Webr4 him remark in the history of nations whether 
public virtue has not always exalted them; and 
whether licentiousness and crimes have not paved the 
way for their ruin. These are testimonies to the 
truth of religion which cannot by any sophistry be 
evaded. This is a voice, which speaks its warnings 
loud and strong to every heart. • 

The system upon which the Divine government at 
present proceeds, plainly is, that men's own wicked- 
ness should be appointed to correct them; that sinners 
should be snared in the work of their handSy and sunk 
in the pit which themselves had digged ; that the hack' 
slider in heart should bejilledwith his own ways. ■ 
Of all. the plans which could have been devised for 
the government of the world, this approves itself to 
reason, as the wisest and most worthy of God ; so to 
frame the constitution of things, that the Divine 
laws should in a mariner * execute themselves, and 
carry their sanctions in their own bosom. When 
the vices of men require punishment to be inflicted, 
the Almighty is at no loss for ministers of justice. A 
thousand instruments of vengeance are at his com- 
mand ; innumerable arrows are always in his quiver. 
But such is the profound wisdom of his plari, that no 
peculiar interposals of power are requisite. He has 
no occasion to step from his throne, and to interrupt 
the order of nature. With that majestyand solem- 
nity which befits Omnipotence, He pr6nounces, 
Ephrdim is joined, to his idols;' let him alofne. * He 
leaves transgressors to their own guilt, arid punish- 
ment follows of course. Their sins do the Work of 
justice. They lift the scourge; and with every 
stroke which they inflict on the criminal, they mix this 

* Hosea, iv. 17. 
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severe admdniiion, that as he is only reaping the fruit 
of his own actions, he deserves all that he suffers.— — 
From what has been isaid, I might take occaision, 

In the ^Airrf place, to shew the injustice of our 
charging Providence with a promiscuous'and unequal 
distribution of its favours among the good and the 
bad. That unequal distribution takes place in appear- 
ance only, not in reality. The whole conduct of 
Providence sufficiently marks, which of those classes 
of men it blesses and protects. Tlie prosperity of 
sinners is no more than a deceitful show. The great 
materials of happiness are provided for the virtuous ; 
and evil never fails to ptitsue the wicked. 1 shall close 
the discourse with Observir^, 

* In the fourth and last place, the necessity which 
plainly arises from our present condition of looking 
up to God for direction and aid in the conduct of life. 
The result of the whole doctrine I have now delivered 
IS, that man's happiness or misery is, in a great 
-measure, put into his own hands. In vain he com- 
plains of Providence. If his hectrt fret against the 
Lord, it is only because his foolishness hath perverted 
his way: for on himself, and his own behaviour,' it 
depends, to be free of those miseries which harass the 
wicked. — But, alas ! when we say, that this depends 
upon man, on what uncertain ground do we place 
his security ? Is man, when left to himself> equal to 
this high trust that is reposed in him, this important 
charge that is committed to him, of attaining happi- 
ness, by wise and irreproachable conduct? Inconstant 
as he is in virtue, variable in his resolutions, soft and 
yielding in his nature to a thousand temptations y how 
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shall he guide himself through such slippery and 
dangerous paths as those ol* human life ; where many 
hidden precipices surround him ; many false lights 
lead him astray ; and where the consequence of every 
step he takes may be destruction and ruin? — 
Thankful let us be to Heaven, that, in this situation^ 
a merciful guide stretches out his hand to aid us ; that 
a celestial light shines upon us from above ; that a 
Divine Spirit is promised to illuminate and strengthen 
us. Let us humbly request of Hefaven, that this 
Spirit of the Almighty may ever be our guide ; never 
presumptuously trusting in our own wisdom, btit 
listening attentively to the voice of God ; and in all 
our ways acknowledging Him who only can direct our 
steps. — Upon the whole, let us hold fast the per- 
suasion of these fundamental truths ; — that, in all 
his dispensations, God is just and good; that the 
cause of all the troubles we suffer is in ourselves, not 
in Him; that virtue is the surest guide to a happy 
life ; that he who forsakes this guide, enters upon the 
path of death ; but that he who walketh uprighthf^ 
walketh surely; anc^that he who keepeihthe comfnand^ 
mentj keepeth hi^ o'im soul. 



SERMON LXV. 

Ofk Integbitt as the Guide of Life. 

Proverbs, xi. 3, 
The iia^rity of ihe uprijghi shdit guide them. — ^ 

RIGHTEOUSNESS and sin are, in this book of 
^ Proverbs, frequently contrasted with each other, 
apd the advantages of the former displayed. The 
righteous !mati. is shewn to he' more eatettent ffumhis 
neijgMHmrt as Ae wnfs in wfueh he walks are megs of 
pieasanhwSf while the way of transgressors is hard. 
Honour is represented as attending the one, while 
shame i& the pdrdon »of* the other. The pa^h of the 
one leads to life ; that of the other to destruction* In 
the itesi, an. advantage^ of righteousness is spedfied, 
which b not oomsionly attended to, and which some 
willlnot readily allow ^at it possesses. We are told 
by the wise man, that it affords light and direction td 
conduct^ and ^1 piovt oiir best guide through all the 
intricacies of life. ' JfTm integritif of the fipright shatt 
guide tkem ; or, as it is «dded, to the same purpose, 
in a following verse, . tht right^msness qf the j^h^ct 
shall Mirect hU may. ^ There are many who will admit; 
thaiintegrtty is.axtaimable quality; that it isfentitie^ 
to' much respect, and le^ most caifGis ought Xjo influopoe 
our behaviour; who neittartheless are uawiUing to 
aUow it the chief place . in the direction of their 
worldly conduct. Tbey^ hdd that a certain artful 
VOL. lu. o 
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sagacity^ faunded upon knowledge of the world, is 
the best conductor ^f every one who would be a 
successful adventurer in life ; and that a strict atten* 
tion to integrity, as his .only g^de^. would often 
lead him into danger and distress. In opposition to 
tenets of this kind, I now purpose to show that, 
amidst all perplexities and dangers, there is no guide 
we can choose so safe, and so successful on the whole, 
as the integrity of an upright inind ; and that, upon 
eveiy trying occasion, ^pciples of^^obitiy and 
honour will conduct a good man through life with 
moi'e advantAge^ than if he were to. act xiponi the^ 
most refined system «f worldly wisdom. 
•* ' ' ,. 1 

.:^Jt wiU not take much time to delineate the chtoac- 
t^v:,^ the man of integrity, as by iftf nature it it a 
^a^ltt ope, jand e.9sily understobd. He bk one who 
jnakes it his constant rule to follow the road of duty 
fte^ordiiig as the word of Gx)d» and thcvdee of bis 
O^n^eience, point it out to him. 
,>.JH[e is not guided merely by ai^SBCtions, which may 
fOOEietimes give the.tsolour of virtue .to a loose and 
utistable character The upright man is guided by 
^:f¥ced principie.of mind, which detennines bim to 
esteem :hothi|ig but what.is Iionourable^ and U> abhor 
^t^batever-ist base and imworthy ia moral coaductt 
j(f ence you ftid him. ever. the aame ^ 9t bH times, the 
^^ty frieml^ ^tbeaflfedioiiate^ relation, the conscten-* 
tious man of busiBesef^ the piouo wocshij^er, the 
j^lic^pirited ci^zem. He asanse^ no borvolMd 
Itpp^arance. He seeks noumad^ ia cover him if<mhe 
actsf no. stwlied part| but. he ts in trath what he 
appears ta be, fuU of truth, .cacdour,. and humanity. 
In all his pursuits, he knowi^ no part but 1^ fiur Mid 
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direct one; and* would tnboh rather fail of success, 
than attain it by reproachful means. He never 
shews you a smiling countenance, while he meditates 
evil against you in his heart He never praisea you 
among your friends ; and then joins in traducing you 
among your enemies. • You will never find one part 
of his character at variance with another. In bis 
manners, be is simple and unaffected; in all his 
proceedings open and consistent. — ^ Such is the man 
of integrity Spoken of in the text. Let lis now 
proceed to show, in what manner, and with what 
effect, integrity serves for the guide of his life. 

Evert one who has begun to make any progress 
in the world, will be sensible, that to conduct himself 
in human ^airs with wisdom and propriety, is often 
a matter of no small difficulty. Amidst that variety 
of characters, of jarring dispositions, and of inter- 
fering interests, which take place among those with 
whom we have intercourse, we are frequently at a 
etand as to the part most prudent for us to choose. 
Ignorant of what is passing in the breasts of those 
around us, we can form no more than doubtful 
conjectures concerning the events that are likely to 
happen. They may take some turn altogether 
different from the course in which we have imi^ined 
they were to run, and according to which we had 
formed our plans. The slightest incident often 
shoots out into important consequences, ol* which we 
were not aware. The labyrinth becomes so intricate, 
that the most sagacious can lay hold on no clue to 
guide him through it: He finds himself embarrassed, 
and at a loss how to act. — In public and in private 
life, in tnanagitfg our own concerns, and in directing 
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those of others, the doubt started by the wise man 
frequently occurs; WTio knoweth what is good fir 
man in this U^ ? While thus fatigued with conjec- 
ture, we remain perplexed and undetermined in our 
choice; we are at the same time pulled to different 
sides, by the various emotions which belong to our 
nature. On one hand, pleasure allures us to what is 
agreeable; on the other, interest weighs us down 
towards what seems gainful Honour attracts us 
towards what is splendid ; and indolence inclines us 
to what is easy. In the consultations which we hold 
with our own mind, concerning our conduct, how 
often are we thus divided within ourselves ; puzzled 
by the uncertainty of future events, and distracted 
by the contest of different inclinations ? 

It is in such situations as these, that the principle 
of integrity interposes to give light and direction* 
While worldly men fluctuate in the midst of those 
perplexities which I have described, the virtuous 
man has one Oracle, to which he resorts in every 
dubious case, and whose decisions he holds to be 
infallible. He consults his conscience. He listens 
to the voice of God. Were it only on a few occa* 
sions that this Oracle could be consulted, its value 
would be less. ^ But it is a mistake to imagine, that 
its Responses are seldom given. Hardly is there 
any material transaction whatever in human life, any 
important question that holds us in suspense as to 
practice, but the d^erence between right and wrong 
will show itself; and the principle of integrity will, 
if we listen to it impartially, give a clear decision. 
Whenever the mind is divided within itself, con- 
science is seldom or never neutral. There is always 
one side or other to wluch it leans. There is always 
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one sca]e.of the balance, into t^hiehit throws the 
vreight of some virtue, or some praise ; of something 
that i^just and true, lowly, honest, and qf good 
report These are the forms, which rise to the 
observation of tiie upright man. By others they 
ms^ybe unseen, or overlooked j but in his eye, the 
lustre of virtue ^ out-shines all other brightness. 
.Wherever this pole-star directs him, he steadily holds 
his course. — — r Let the issue of that course be evter 
so uncertain ; let his friends differ from him in 
opinion ; let his enemies clamour ; he is not moved ; 
his purpose is fixed. He asks but one question of 
his heart, What is the most worthy and honourable 
part? What is the part most becoming the station 
which he possesses, the character which he wishes to 
bear, the expectation^ which good men entertain of 
him? Being once decided as to this, he hesitates no 
more. He. shuts his ears against every solicitation; 
,He pursues the direct line of integrity, without 
turmng either to the right hand or to the left. « It is 
.<< the Lord who calleth, , Him I follow. Let bim 
.« order what seemeth good in his sight." — ^ It is 
in this manner that the integrity qfihe upright acts as 
Shekr guide. 

. But as^r.upoQ a superficial view, it may appear 
hazardous to place ourselves entirely under such a 
guide, let us now proceed to consider what can be 
said in defence of this plan of conduct^ and what 
^advantages serve to recommend it. 
.In thej^^^ place, I affirm^ that the guidance of 
integrity is the safest under which we can be placed; 
that the road in which it leads us is, upon the wholes 
the freest from dangers. Perfect immunity from 
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danger is not to be expected in tfais^.life* We am 
choose no patb^ in which we may not meet with 
disappointments an;d misfottunes. Oui" life, at the 
best, is a pilgrimage, and perils surround it. Against 
these perils, the men of the world imagine that craft 
and dexterity furnish the best defence ; and if, in 
any instance, they over-reach the upright, they con- 
sider it as a manifest decision in favour of their plan.* 
But, instead of resting on a few instances, let us 
take an extensive survey of the course of human 
affairs. Let us enquire who the persons are that, in 
all the different lines of life, have gone through the 
world with most success ; and we shall find, that the 
men of probity and honour form by far the most 
considerable part of the list ; we shall find that men 
of plain understanding, acting upon fair and direct 
views, have much oftener prospered, than men of the 
deepest policy, who were devoid of principle. How 
few are the instances of persons who, by fidelity, 
wottb, and stedfast adherence to their duty, have 
Either lost their fortunes, or incurred general dis- 
pleasure, in times when human affiiirs were proceed- 
ing in their ordinary train ? But how numerous and 
frequent are the examples of those whose prospects 
have been blasted, whose circumstances have been 
ruined, and their names stink into contempt, by vice 
and dishonesty ? 

The man of the world aims at higher things, and 
more rapid success, than the man of moderation. and 
virtue. But, at t\ie same time, he incurs greater 
risks and dangers. No calculation of probabilities 
can insure safety to him who is acting a deceitful 
part. Amidst the unforieseen vicissitudes of the 
world, he has tjo dread not cmly disappoirititiMrtto bis 
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plans, but the miseries alsio whicH detected fftQddd^ 
may bring on his liead. He walks on ^e edge of 
precipices, where a sih^le false step may be fatal. 
He follows a wandering light, which j if it fail of 
guiding him by a short path to the palace of ambition^ 
lands him in die pit, or the Idee. Whereas he who 
follows the guidance of integrity, walks in the high 
coad on which the light of the sun shines. He sees 
before him the habitation of peace to which his step^ 
are directed; and if he be longer in arriving at it, 
he is sure of neither wandering far astray, nor of 
meeting oa his road with any forms of unusu^ 

terror. Let it be always remembered, that the 

principle of integrity which directs a good man, is 
far from excluding prudence in the conduct of life: 
It implies no improvident or thoughtless simplicity^ 
On the contrary, it is closely connected with true 
wisdom. A man of enlarged capacity, and extensivi^ 
views, is always upright. Craft is merely the supple- 
ment of inferior abilities. It characterises a naN 
row comprehension, and a little mind. — As the 
path of integrity is on the whole the safest path of 
ccmduct; so, 

In the second place, it is unquestionably the most 
honourable. Integrity is the foundation of all that'll 
high in character among mankind. Other qualities 
may add to its splendour; but, if this essentfal 
requisite be wanting, all their lustre fades. Were I 
drawing the character of one who claimed the 
admiration of the world ; and after I had ascribed 
to him eloquence, valour, and every endowment that 
is most shining and captivating, did I add, that he 
was a man of too mudi art to be trusted, I appeal to 
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every cpe, whothfff by this single stroke, tfa» whole 
character would not be suok aqd degraded? AA 
interested and crafty man may perhaps rise into 
influence and; high station ; he may be a rich and a 
powerful, but will never be a great man* He may 
]be feared, and externally hoDoyred and courted ; hyA 
in the secret thoughts Qj^ mep he finds no i^espect. 
.We all feel, that magnapimous^ sentiments cannot 
dwell m the same breast with selfisbness^and deceit. 
He who rests upon an internal principle of virtue 
and honour, will act with a dignity and a boldnesis, of 
which they are incapable who are wholly guided by 
interest. He is above those timid suspicions^ and 
cautious restraints, which fetter and embarrass their 
conduct. That firmness which the consciousness of 
rectitude inspires, gives vigour and force to his 
eie^tions on every great occasion. It adds, double 
weight to all the abilities of which he is possessed* 
It even supplies the place of those abilities in whid^ 
he is defective. They who oppose him are obliged 
to ho^ur him. They look up to him with a secret 
awe, as to one who moves above them in a superioir 
sphere '; regardless of their good or ill opinion^ pf 
their promises or their threatenings : like one of those 
eelestial luminaries which holds its course through its 
orbit, without being affected by any commotions 
among tlie elements below. Such a man is trusted^ 
and relied upon, a3 well as esteemed, because, all 
know where to find him, audi upon what system he 
acts. He attaches friends and followers to himself 
witl^out^^ counting them ; and though his progress 
towacdafame should be slow, and interrupted at &st 
by crocked arts, it is nevertheless certain and sure^ 
^he pubUc may be misled for a while, in judging of 
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teal merit J bdt it is seldom linjuit at the1a#t. As 
ipjerscms cmiinne to come forward to view, and to acit 
•their part in trying circumstances, their characters 
:sre at length fully ascertained ; and, almost always, 
:vat€d as they deserve. How corrupt soever the World 
may be, they cannot withhold approbation from him 
.whose conduct is marked by uniform integrity find 
,hon0iiF. :' Enemies he will have, but the public favours 
Jiim ; the multitude of men wish him success ; ixtd 
destiiie: him^ in their thoughts, to every step of his 
^eferhieirt» before he arrives at it. 

Isr the tiiird place, the |dan of conduct <m which 
thai man of int^ity proceodis, is the most com- 
fortable ;;that is, attended with the greatest saiis« 
fkdioQ::in a man^s own mind. Amidst the varidus 
and perplexing events of life,* it is' of singular 
advantage to be kept free firom doubt, as to the part 
most proper to be chosen. He who consults nothing 
but worldly interest, must, upon every turn of fortune, 
undergo much painful suspense. He is obliged to 
listen with anxious ear to every whisper of rqport ; 
and, upon every new aspect which the face of affiiirs 
assumes, must study how to place himsetf in a new 
posture of d^ence. But the man of principle is a 
stranger to these inward troubles. His time is hot 
lost, nor'his temper fretted, by long and anxious 
consultations. One light always shines upon him 
frooA above. . One path, the path of int^ity, always 
opens $lear and distinct to his view.— But this is not 
bis. only. advantage, to be freed from embarrassments, 
by baying placed himself under the charge of one 
constant guide; He is also rewarded with the sense 
of having- chosen his guide well and wisely. He is 
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4^vj3red fi'om aU inward upbraidings; l&om all 
mifigivingd of mind, from aU alanns founded on the 
dread of discovery and disgrace. A good conscience 
enables him to look back on the part which he lu» 
acted, with satisfaction } and to look forward to the 
issue which it may bring, without concern. Jt is in 
the case of one issue only, that .the man who acts irom 
worldly interest can e^ijoy satisfaction ^ that is, when 
hia designs have succeeded according to his wish. 
But it is the felicity of the man who acts under the 
direction of integrity, that^ in every issue, he has 
something to comfort him. Though success has 
failed him, the consolation remains ;of having done 
his duty, and studied to approve himself tOiGod. 

This reference of all bis actions to Divine appro* 
hation, furnishes another source of satisfaction and 
peace. He lookft up, witii pleasing hope, to a pro- 
tector in the heavens, who loveth righteausnesSf and 
y»hose countenance beholdeih the upright. The man 
of worldly wisdom is comcious of having no title to 
the favour of that high administratioa which rules 
the uniiverse. By quitting the path of righteousness 
he has left that straight road, in which God had 
appointed him to walk. He has taken the direction 
of his way to himself, and chosen to be his own guide 
and master. To his own abilities, therefore, such as 
they are, he must trust ^ and is become wholly respon- 
sible for the issue of his conduct. But the man of 
virtue hath 4>ommtted his Wiy to the Lord. He follows 
the Divine signal. He co-operates with the Divine 
purpose. The power which sways the universe, is 
engaged on his side. By natural consequence, he 
has ^ound to expect that afiy seeming disappoint-* 
ments wbtch he may now incur, shall be over-ruled^ 
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si the end to some saliAary eflfect. Hence that 
pe(H:e of God keeping the hearty to which wofld^jr 
men are strangers. Hence a degree of firmness and 
resolution in condoct, which it is Impossible for 
them to possess. Especially when we add. 

In the fourth and last place, that he who tbin» 
pursues a course of integrity, has always in his view 
the prospect of immortal rewards. That surely is the 
wisest direction of conduct, which is most amply 
recomp^sed at last. But what recompence can 
worldly wisdom bestow, comparable to what is pro- 
mised by the Gospel to them who, by patient con^ 
tinuance in xvelUdomgj look for glory, honour^ and 
immortality.— mhQ irecompence indeed is distant, but 
the hope of it is present ; and hope is otie of the most 
powerful principles of human action. Let a man be 
firm in the belief that he is acting under the imme>- 
diate protection of Heaven, and that through all 
eternity he shall be rewarded for what henowpei*. 
forms ; and, as far as this belief is prevalent, his 
conduct will be steady and determined. Wherever 
religion directls him to hold his course, he will advance 
with intrepidity. He will submit to restraints without 
reluctance. He will meet dangers without f^ar. To 
every motive which reason suggests in favour of 
virtue, the hope of life eternal adds supernatural 
strength. -— Accordingly, in the behaviour of many 
holy men, under the most trying drcumstances of diSi 
tress. We behold this effect ettiinentlyexetnplifii&d. It 
appears, with mu$h lustre, in the Spirited and magna^ 
nimous sentiments of the Apostle P^ul^ when he hail 
the prospect of* death before him. BefK^ld, I go bound 
in tiie spirit to Jerusalem^ not knowing the ^ingsthat shall 
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btfal me ihere^ save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth th<tf 
Hinds and afflictions abide me. But none qf these things 
mrve me.; neither count I my Ufe dear unto myself^ so 
Hiat J^may finish my course with joy. * — — / am .now 
ready to be offered^ arid the time (ff my departure is at 
hand. I have fought a good fight ; I have finished my 
course ; I have kept the faith. Hencejfbrth there is 
laid up for me a crown ofrighteousness^ which the Lord^ 
the righteous Jiidge^ shall give me at that day. t \ 

Thus I have endeavoured to shew in what manner 
the integrity qfthe upright guides them ; and what the 
advantages are» of placing ourselves under its guidance. 
If it be the line of safety,, or the line of honour, 
which we choose tp pursue ; if we consult our present 
comforX,,pr Ipok forward to future rewards ; in all 
these resppcfe, the c?ourse. which integrity points out 
is by far the ^pst eligible. 

/ It; is a great: recQinmendation of the guidance 
offered; to us by integrity, that it is easily under- 
stood by all men. Plans of worldly policy are deep 
and intricate ; and experience shows how often the 
ablest persons are mistaken in the measures which they 
adopt for carrying them on. But when men's inten* 
tipns. are fair and upright, it will be found, that a 
moderate share of understanding and attention is all 
that is requisite, iox conducting thc^nselves with safety 
and propriety. Providence never intended, that the 
art of living happily in. this world should depend on 
that deep penetration* that a<^)ite sagacity, and those 
refinements of thought, >hich few possess. It has 
dealt more graciously withrus^ and made happiness 
to depend on uprightness of intention, much more 

♦ ActSj XX. 22, 25, 24. f 2 Timothy, iv. 6,.*7, 8. 
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than on extent of capacity. For the most part, the 
fh*st sentiment which strikes a good man, concerning 
what he ought or ought not to do, is the soimdest, 
and suggests the best and wisest counsel. When he 
hesitates, and begins to deliberate how far his duty, 
or his honour, can be reconciled to what seems his 
interest, he is on the point of deviating into a dan- 
gerous path. At the same time, it is of great con- 
sequence, that he who seeks to surrender his conduct 
to the direction of integrity, should be well apprized 
of what true integrity requires. Let him guard against 
burdeningconscience unnecessarily ; les^asuperi^titioas 
regard to trifles lead him to relax in matters of higher 
obligation. Le;t him avoid minute scrupulosity^ oa 
the one hand. Let him keep at a distance from loo^^^ 
casuistry^ on the other. But when he is satisfied that 
his conscience has been well informed, let him, \Yith- 
out wavering, adhere to. its dictates in the whole of 
his conduct. This mil prove the truest wisdom both 
for this world and the next. For he who walketh 
uprighUy^ walkeik surely. The path qf the Just^ is as. 
the sMning light: And it shall shine more and more 
unto tiie perfect day. 



SERMON LXVL 
On Submission to the Divine Will* 

Job, ii. 10# 

— ShdU'we receive good at the hand qf God, and 
shall we not receive evil? . 

FEW subjects of religious exhortation are of more 
general concern, thian those which respect the 
distresses incident to human life. For no society, 
i6o family, no person, can expect to be long exempted 
from them; and when we speak of the prosperous, 
we can only mean those who are more rarely subject 
to them than others. Now, under tho^e distresses, 
religion performs two offices : it teaches u» how we 
ou]g;ht to bear them y and it assists us in thus bearing 
fl^em. Materials for both are found in the words of 
the text, which contain a sentiment so natural and 
just, as to carry conviction to every reasonable mind. 
They were the words of Job, at a time when, to his 
other calamities, this domestic affliction was added, 
that one who ought , to have assuaged and soothed 
his sorrows, provoked his indignation by an impious 
speech. Thou speakest, Job replies, as one qf the 
foolish women speaketh : What! shall we receive good 
at the liand of God, and shall we not receive evil? 
Three instructions naturally arise from the text : 
First, That this life is a mixed state of good and 
evil : Secondly, That both the goods and the evils 
in it proceed from God : And, thirdly, That there 
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are just reasons for our receiving with patience the 
evils of life, from the same band which bestows its 
goods. 

I. This life is a mixed state of good iind evil. 
This > is. a matter. of fael^ which will be denied hf 
nmie, and on which it ia not necessary to bestow 
much iUustratibii. JDt is evident to die sKgfatest 
iospectioni. that nothing here is unalkyed and pure. 
Every man's state is chequered with alternate griefs 
and joysi disappointment and success. No condition 
i^ altogether stable. No life preserves ^ways the 
SMue tenor. The vicissitudes of the world some- 
times brli^ £»rward the afflicted into more comfort** 
able moumstanoes ; and oflen trouble the joy i(>f th^ 
proiperous. This is the train in which human affiiir* 
have ever been found to proceed ; and in which we 
may expect them always to go on. 

But thoi^h this be universally admitted in specu« 
lationt and oflen confessed in discourse, the misfor^ 
tune is, that few think of applying it to tbeir own 
ease. The bulk of mankind discover as much con- 
fidence in prosperity, and as much impatience under 
the least reverse, as if Providence had first given 
them assurance that their prosperity was never to 
change, and afterwards had cheated their hopes. 
Whereas, what reason ought to teach us, is to adjust 
eur mind to the mixed state in whick we find our* 
selves placed ; never to presume, «— never to despair ; 
to be thankful for the goods which at present we 
tu^y, and to expect the evils that may succeed. -~ 
Tilioix .hast been admitted to partake of the feast of 
life. Its good things are distributed, in various por- 
tionsi among the guests. Thou hast had thine allotted 
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share. ' Cinnplain not when thy portion isTetDor^ed;- 
It is not permitted to any one/ to remain always at 
the banquet. 

II« We are taught by the text, that both the goods 
and . the evils which compose this miat^d states come 
from the hand of God. A little reflectbnimay con-' 
yince us, that, in God's world, neither gidbd; nor 
evil can happen by chance. If there' were anyone 
moment, in which God quitted the reins of the uni- 
verse, and suffered any power to interfere with his 
administration, it is evident, that^from that moment, 
the measures of his government must become dis- 
jointed and incomplete. He who governs all things, 
must govern continually^and govern the least things 
aslweli as the greatest He. never slumberSy nor skeps: 
There are no void spaces, no broken plans, in his 
administration ; no blessings that drc^ upon us with- 
out his intention; nor any crosses that visit us, 
unsent by him. lam the Lord, and there is none 
eke. I Jibrm the ^ht, and create darkness. I make 
peace, and create evil. I the Lord do all these 
things*^ 

How it has come to pass, that this life should con- 
tain such a. mixture of goods and evils, and that the 
mixture too should be of God's appointment, gives 
rise to a difficult enquiry. For how can any thing 
but what is good proceed from the God of love? 
Can darkness issue from the source of light ? or can 
it be any satisfaction to the Father qf mercies to 
behold the sorrows of creatures whom he has made ? 
— Here there was room far much perplexity, till revda- 

• * Isainb; xly. 6, 7« 
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tion inf9rme4 uSy that the mixture of evils in tnan'^E 
estate is owing to man himself. -Had be con- 
tinued as God originally made him, he w<^uld hav^ 
received nothing but good from his Creator. Hrs 
apostacy and corruption opened the gates of the 
tabernacle of darkness. Misery issued forth^ and 
has ever since piKsued him. In the present condi- 
tion of his nature, thfit- misery is partly punishment, 
partly trial. He. is become incapable of bearing 
uninterrupted .prosperity} and by the mixture of 
evils in his lot, merciful designs are carried on for, 
his improvement and restoration. 

What the text leads us ^t present, to consider is,: 
the effect that will follow from imitating the example 
of Job, and referring to the hand pf the Almighty, 
the evils which we suffer, as well as the goods which 
we enjoy. Such a reference of the distressful events 
of our life to the appointment of Heaven, not only is a 
duty which piety requires, but tends also to miti* 
gate distress^ and to suggest consolation. For to 
dwell, as is too commonly done upon the instruments 
and subordinate means.of our trouble, is frequently 
the cause of much griefi and much sin. When we view 
our sufferings as proceeding merely from our fellow- 
cre^itpres, the part which they have acted in bringing 
them upon us, is often, more grating than the suffer- 
ing itself. The unreasonableness, perhaps, of an 
enemy, the treachery of a friend, the 'ingratitude or 
insolence of one whom we had much obliged, add 
weight to a load laid upon us by means so provok- 
ing. : The thoughts of their malignity, or of our- 
own neglect in guarding against it, serve to poison 
the sore. Whereas, if, instead of looking to men,* 
we behold the cross as coming from God, these 

VOL, III. H 
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. nggravnting circttmttaBcef ^woiM aflfeet us less ; ire 
Would feel no more thto a prapet burden ; we would 
submit to it more patiently; and many resoaroes 
would open to ud, as shall in a little be eli^wn, from 
blinking of the hand that lays it on. Had Job^ when 
de(p(Mled of all his.substanee, thought of nothing 
but the Chaldeans and Sabeans who robbed him; with 
what violent passions would he hare been transported, 
and with what eager desires oi revenge tormented ? 
Whereas, considering them as rods and instruments 
only in ihe divine hand, and receiving the correction 
as from the Almighty himsdf, the tumult of his 
mind subsided ; and with respeetfid ' composure he 
eottld say. The Lord game ; nndAe Lord hath taken 
amay : Biased be the nameqf the iMrd! This 
teads me, 

III. To consider the last, and' most important 
instruction, arising from the text} niunely, that 
there are many reasons why we, who receive good 
&bm the hand of God, should receive with patience 
the evils which he is pleased to inflict. This is 
strongly conveyed by that interrogatory form of 
speech, in which the sentiment of Job is expressed : 
WhaJt / shaUroe receive good at ^ hand of God^ mA 
skaU we not receive evil ? In order to unfold all that 
is contained in this appeal made to every man's con* 
science, let us consider, 

Xsr tixejlrst plac^ that the good things which Qod 
lias bestowed, afford sufficient evidence for our.lbeliev- 
ing, that the evils which he ^ends, are not daitse- 
le^ily or wantonly inflicted. Did we live in a world 
which bore^ the marks of a maliciovs or crari |^ver« 

6 
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noc^ there. m%Itt be tetaon for distf ustlag every step 
of. his €<mdact But itt the world which w^ inhabit» 
we bdiold, on the contr^ry^ jriiam marks of predomU 
aaat goodness. We behdd the structure of itlie uni* 
^rBe^.tibtewder of nature, the geueral course 0fPro- 
▼ideoDce, obvioui^ arranged with a benevolent regard 
to tbe weiygure of men. Alt the »A and contriviance 
1^ which die Divine works are fttU, pdintto t^s end 3 
and the more they are explored, er^te the firmer 
bdinf^' that the goodness of the Ddty gave rise to 
the system of creation. What is the conelusiou to 
be thence drawn, but that, insuchrpwtsof the Di^e 
admiiiistnition as appears to us hai^ ^md severe the 
same goodness continues to preside, though extr* 
cised in a hidden and mystwious manner. 

Let me desire you to consider, whether, if some 
powerful friend had placed you in an opulentand 
oomfortable station, and m the general conduct of* 
your affairs, had discovered the most dfiiinie^ested 
kindness^ you woiild not ascribe any.oceadionfddis*' 
couragements you received to some unknown reason 
or cause, rather than to his unfaithfulness or cruelty? 
Ought ntft the experience which we have had, and 
the discovery which all nature affords ^ the divine 
goodnei^j to lead us to put a like construction On the 
i^s which M^ sttlfer #om a hand that ha^ sofre- 
^ehtly loaded us with good ? ^-..— * liave we foft. 
gotten, hi the midst of our cohiplaints, .who brouj^ht 
us int6 the light of day | who watched 6ver our help* 
*W' infancy r who reared out growing childhood j 
And^ through tdh thmisand surrtmnding dangers, h^ 
bdm our proted^r and gu^dian untilllMs Hcrw 

often has he rescued us from sickness and death, end 
made our heaits glad with unexpected comforts ? 
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N.QW, tbat soirtie gloud is thrown wer out proaperity, or 
sQQie blessing with<dirawii, in whidi^f or a titne we had 
r^fHCQd, can we imagine that there is lio good cause for 
tbis^ otiltnge of bis proceeding ? Shall we suspect that 
Iu9 n^tjLice is entirely . altered ? Hath God Jbrgbtten tor 
keigracious ? Hufii he in anger shut up his tender mery 
qjifis? No; Let ijusf s^y with the JPsdimist, This is my infir*: 
V^ify 9 but ImUfremember the works iff Ike Lord: ImJh 
ntn^i^ Jh^.ifears ^ the right hand.qf the Mast 
Jfigh^T-r^.Oaeji^ml work of the Most High, at least, 
let iwremwibert ieind rejoice in the remembrance of it ;^ 
men ti^at fin^tl remedy which he has provided for all 
the ^yils occasioned by sin, in the redemption of the. 
WOxid ikccompliidhed by Jesus Christ. He noho spared 
not his own, Son^ hut delivered him up for its HI, will 
he^ Jn'any case, wantonly afflict the children of men 
miji. auperfluous and unnecessary sorrows? Is not this- 
a pjpof so satisfactory, so express and demonstrativei 
of the gracious purposes of God, as should dispose 
i}s to titke in good part every thing which proceeds 
£r(«Kn Mip ? Consider, 

; |n the second place, that the good things we receive 
irom God are undeserved, the evils we suffer are 
justly merited. Every reasonable person must feel 
tl^ weight of this consideration^ for producing 
patience ^nd submission. For, though to su^er at 
any rate be grievous^ yet to suffer unjustly is doubly 
galling. Whereas, when one receives a mixed por- 
tion, whereof the goods are above his deserts, and 
the eviis below his deserts, tq^^ompWdn in such a 
case, is unreasonable ; there is more ground for being 

♦ Psalm IxxYii. 9,10. 
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thankful' AU, it is true, have not deserved evil 
equally. - Yet all of us deserve it more or less ; and 
to merit good at the hand of the Lord, is what none 
6f us can prettod. At the best, we are but unpro- 
fitable servants. Even this is more than we are entitled 
to claim. For if God were to enter into judgment 
with us, who could stand before him? who could 
justify himself in his sight ? When the most inoffensive 
compare their- conduct with God's hcJylawj when 
they reflect upon the duties they have omitted, and 
the actual guilt' they have .contracted, they will find 
more reason^ to accuse themselves, than to compfain 
of the divine chastisement. Whatever innocence any 
of us may plead, nay, whatever merit we may claim; 
with respect to men and the world, we suffer no more 
thaia^what we deserve from the Governor of the world; 
and of his displeasure, we know that the wrath of 
man is no other than the instrument* ^ < 

Not only all of us have done evil, but what ought 
to be particularly attended to,' God has a just title 
to punish us for it. Although a man know -that he 
deserves punishment, yet he will not allow every 
one to inflict it. A child will submit to his parents, 
a ^rvant to his master, a subject to the magistrate, 
"when he would not bear correction from: -another 
hand. But no pavent can have so complete a right 
to Authority over his children, nomaster over his 
servants, no magistrate over bis .subjects^ as the 
Altmghty hath over us. When we were bom, we 
brought nothing with us into Gad's world. During 
our jqontinuance in it, we have lived on the good 
things, which God has pleased to lend us j-^ and of 
which, God and our owli conscience know that we' 
have made but a sorry improvement. When he 

H 3 
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thinks proper to take any of them away, no wrojAg is 
done ua: for they were not ours. To have enjoyed 
themsQlong^ was a favour. To enjoy them 8dw:ay9 
was what we neither deserved, nor had any title to 
ekpect« 

in the third place, the good things which at dif^ 
ferent times we have received and enjoyed, are much 
greater than the evils which we suffer. Of this fact* 
X am setisible it. will be difficult to persuade the 
fifflicted* But would they Weigh, in a fair balance* 
the whole of their circumstances, they Would find it 
true. Whatever persons feel at the present, makes so 
strong an impression upon them, as very common to 
obliterate the memory of all the past When one is 
impressed with some painful disease in his body, or 
wrung with, some sore distress of mifid, every former 
comfort, at that moment* goes for nothing* Life i« 
beheld in all its gloom*. A dark cloud seems to hang 
over it i and it is reviled,. as no other than a scene of 
wretchedness and sorrow. But this is to be unjust 
to human life, jas wellas ungrateful to its author* 
*^-^^Let me only desire you to. think b^W jQany 
ilays, how many, months, how many years, you have 
passed in health, and ease, afidjcpmfort ^ how maby 
pleasur^le feelings you have had { how many friends 
you have enjoyed ; how many btessings, iU: shorty tof 
di^erent kinds ypu hfive tasted ; and you will (be 
forced to acknowledge* t%at tnore materials of thanks^ 
giving present themselveiK* than of lamentation and 
complaint. -—r- These blessings, you will say* are 
past. But though past, -ought they to be gone from 
yqui: rementbranceP: Do they merit no place» in the 
comparative estimate <^ the goods and evOa^of your 
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State? Did you» could you expect, that in this 
mutable worlds any temporal joy was to last for ever ? 
Has gratitude no influence to form your minds to a 
calm acquiescence in your benefactor^s appointments? 
What can be more reasonable than to say, << Having 
'* in former times received so many good things frcnn 
<< the hand of God» shall I not now, without mur>. 
*^ nmring, receive the few evils which it pleases him 
** to send?" 

In the j^rth place, not cmly the goods of Ufe aJre, 
upon the whole* greater than its evils ; but the evils 
which we suffer are seldom, or never, without som^ 
mixture of good* As there is no condition on earth 
of pure unmixed felicity, so there is none so miser* 
able, as to be destitute of every comfort. Entire, 
*and complete misery, if ever it take place, is of our 
own procuring, not of God's sending. None but the 
most gross and atrocious sinners can be in such a 
situation^ as to 4iscover no ray of relief or hope. In 
the. ordiQary distresses of life, it is generiJly oxa 
own folly and infirmity^ which, upon the loiss .of 
some one blessing that we had highly prized, deprives 
us of satisfaction, in all pther things. Many of pur 
calamities are purely imaginary, and self-created ; 
adsing from rivalship or competition with others, and 
from* false opinions of the importance of objects^ to 
which cusiijom^ and fashion have annexed an id§al 
value. Were these mistaken opinions once corrected 
by, reason, Uie evil would di^ppear, and contentment 
would rcBun^e its plaoe^ With respect to those 
calamities which are inflicted by God, his Brovidence 
has. made this wise and merciful constitution^ that, 
^fter the. first shocks the burden by d^ees is ligiht- 

H 4 
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ened. Time brings a gentle and powerful opiate to 
all misfbrtanes. What is very violent cannot last 
long ; aiitl >vhat lasts long, we become accustomed to 
Sean Every situation that is permanent, at length 
is felt to be tolerable. The mind accommodates 
itself to it ; and by degrees regains its usual tran- 
quillity. Hence the greatest part of the evils of life 
are more terrible in the previous apprehension, than 
in the actual feeling ; and it seldom happens but, in 
one comer'or other, something is found on which the 
it^ind can lay hold for its relief. 

How many, for instance, do we behold around us, 
^raitehed in their worldly circumstances, and yet 
finding the means to Jive cheerfully, with poverty and 
pekce in the same habitation ? If we are deprived of 
friends whom we tenderly loved, are there not still 
some remaining, from whom we may expect much 
eomfort? If our bodies are afflicted with sore 
disease, have we not reason to be thankful that our 
mind continues vigorous and entire; that we are in 
a situation to look around us for whatever can aiford 
us ease; and that, afler the decay of this frail and 
mouldering tabernacle, we can look forward to a 
hmise not made with hands, eternal in the heavens ? — 
In the midst of all distresses, there remains to every 
sincere Christian, that mixture of pure and genuine 
cbnsolation, which springs from the promises and 
hopes of the Gospel. Consider, I beseech you, what 
a singularly happy distinction this make& in your 
^nation, beyond the state of those who, under the 
varifbus troubles of life, are lefl without hope, and 
Wiffiotit God in the world ; without any thing to look 
to, but a train of unknown causes and accidents, in 
•which they see no light nor coflftfort. — Thank the 
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Fathef of inercies, that into all the evils he sends he 
infuses this joyful hope, that the st^mings (^ the 
present time are not 'worthy to be compared with the 
glory that shdl be revealed in the end, to the virtuous 
and good. . < 

In t\i^ fifth and last plaee, as the evils which we 
suffer are thus alleviated by a mixture of good; so 
we have reason to believe, that the evils themselves 
are, in many respects, good. When borne with 
patience and dignity, they improve arid entidble our 
character. They bring into exercise several of the 
manly and heroic virtues j and, by the constancy 
anfd fidelity with which we support our trials on 
earth, prepare us for the highest rewards in HeaVenf* 
-^It has always been found, that the present con- 
stitution of human nature cannot bear uninterrupted 
prosperity, without being corrupted by it. -Th^ 
piHsonous weeds which spring up in that too luxuriant 
toil, require the hand of adversity to extirpate^them; 
It is the experience of sorrow and distress that 
sijibdues the arrogance of pride, tames the violence 
of passiota, softens the hardness of the selfish heart, 
and humanizes the temper to feel for the woes of 
ol&ers. Many have had reason to say, that it was 
gobdjbr them 'to be afflicted.* When men take the 
timbrel and the harp, and rgoice at the sound qf the 
6rgan, they are apt to say unto God, Depart fromt us, 
Jbr we, desire not the knowledge of thy ways. What is 
the Almighty that we should serve him? But when 
they are hdlden in cords of affliction^ theti he shew^ 
eththem their work and their transgressions that ^ey 

" • Psalm cxix; 71* '^ ' 
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hwoe eMeeded. He apeneth oho theb^ ear to dmipUne^ 
and commondeA thai they return from miqmtyj^ is 
hift case to be deplored 9s highly calamitoud, who^ by 
foljfeiting some traQsient enjoyxaentp of the ytm}^ 
purchases lasting improvement in piety and virtue 
and ^Kchanges a few of the good things of this life 
for the better things of another ? 

lM?iiU£ircs0 by such considerations a|s .these^ jet 
us look up with reverence to the great Dispc^erof 
events; and under any distress with, which be is 
pleased to visit us, let us utter no other voice but thing 
Shall "we receive good at the hand qf Godi Md shall 
"we not receive &oiU — Men are top often ingenious 
in making themselves miserable, by aggravating to 
their own fancy, beyond bounds, all the evils which 
they endure* They compare themselvi^s with none 
but those whom they imagine to be more happy i and 
complain that upon them alone has fallen thet whole 
load of human sorrows. Would they Ippk with a 
more impartial eye on the world, they would see 
themselves surrounded with sufferers ^ and find that 
they are only drinking out of that misled cup which 
Providence has prepared for all. << I will r^ s|<Hre 
<< your daughter again to life,'* said the Eastern sage 
to a prince who grieved immoderately for the loss of 
a beloved child, ** provided you are able to ex^ray^ 
<< on her tomb the names of three persons who have 
*« never mo\inied/* The prince made enquiry ^fter 
such persons} but found the enquiry vain, and was 
silent. -—To every reasonable person, who rjej;ains 
the belief of religious principles, many alleviating 



* Jol), xxi. 12. -^ xxxTi. 8. 
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circumstaiices, and many arguments for patience, 
will occur, under every distress. If we rest on this 
firm persuasion, that there is a wise and just Provi- 
dence which disposes of all events, we shall have 
reason to conclude, that nothing happens to us here 
without some good design; Trusting that a happy 
termination shall at last arrive to the disorders of our 
present state, we shall be enabled, amidst all the 
varieties of fortune, to preserve that equanitnitj 
which befits Christians, and under every trial to say. 
It is the Lord; kt him do what seemeth good in his 
»Sht. 



SERMON LXVir. 

On Friendship. 



Proverbs, xxvii. 10. 

Thine ownjriendy k%d^ thy father* s friend^ forsake 
not. — 

TE/'HATEVER relates to the behaviour of men 
in their social character is of great importance 
in religion. The duties which spring from that 
character, form many branches of the great law of 
charity, which is the favourite precept of Christi- 
anity. They, therefore, who would separate such 
duties from a religious spirit, or who at most treat 
them as only the inferior parts of it, do a real 
injury to religion. They are mistaken friends of 
piety, who, under the notion of exalting it, place it 
in a sort of insulated comer, disjoined from the 
ordinary afiairs of the world, and the connections of 
men with one another. On the contrary, true piety 
influences them all. It acts as a vivifying spirit, 
which animates and enlivens, which rectifies and 
conducts them. It is no less friendly to men thkn 
zealous for the honour of God ; and by the generous 
affections which it nourishes, and the beneficent 
influence which it exerts on the whole of conduct, is 
fully vindicated from every reproach which the 
infidel would throw upon it. — In this view I am 
now to discourse on the natqre and duties of virtuous 
friendship, as closely connected with the true spirit 
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of religion* It is a subject which the inspii^d 
philosopher, who is the author of this book of 
Proverbs, has thought worthy of his repeated notiee ; 
and. in many passiages has bestow eii the highest 
eulogiumd on friendship among good men. As 
ointment and perfume rejoke the hearty so. doth the 
sw^etrms qfa man*. s friend by hearjty counsel. As iron 
sharpeneth iron^ so a man sharpeneth the countenance 
qf^his friend. Make [sure of thy friend ; for frithful 
are the wounds of a friends A friend lo^fith at all 
times, ; and a brother is bom frr adversitsf. There is 
a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. — Thine 
own friend, and thy father^ sfriendy it is said in the text, 
forsake not. 

I MUST begin the subject, by observing, that there 
are among mankind friendships of different kinds, or 
at least, connections which assume that name.' 
When they are no more than confederacies of bad 
men, they ought to be called conspiracies rather than 
friendships. Some bond of common interest, some 
league against the innocent and unsuspecting, may 
have ujaited them for a time. * But they are held 
together only by a rope of sand. At bottom they 
are all rivab, and hostile to one another. Their 
. friendship <;an subsist no lot^er than interest cements 
them. : Every one loolA with a jealous eye on his 
supposed friend; and watches the first favourable 
opportunity to desert, or to betray. 

Friendships too there are of a dififer^nt kind» and 
of a more respectable nature, formed by the connect 
tion of political parties. It is not, perhaps, on 
selfish or crooked designs that such friendships are 
originally founded^ Men have been associated 



together, tiy sotiie puUic ititeirest, or geaerai oause^ 
« iot^ defence agaioist sotne real or imaigified 
daxig&titmd coimectioiis thus formed, ofteii drftir 
men Into dose iinioni and instpire for d^ season no 
smifl d^ed of cofdkd attachment When upo^i 
jnet And honourable prineiples this union is foimded, 
iklm proved, on^ various occasions, ftvourable to-tfae 
came of liberty and good^ order among manidnd. 
At the same tim^ nothing ia more reiidjr ta be 
abii^Md than the "nam^ of puUic spirit, und a public 
i^ttse. It is a name under which private interei^ is 
often sheltered, and <ielftsh designa -are carried on. 
The unwai7 are allured by a i^oious appearanice ; 
and the heat of faction usurps the place' of the 
generous warmth of friendship* 

It is not of such friendships, whether of the 
laudable 0]f the suspicious kind, that I am now to 
^acourse ; but of private &iendsMp3,^ which grow 
neither out of interested designs nor party teal ; but 
Whidi flow from thatHE^ilarlty of dispo^tions, that 
corresponding harmony of minds, Which endears 
some person to our heart, and makes us take as 
much part in his circumstances, fortunes, and fate, 
as if they were our own- The Aout of. Jtmathan was 
kmt mth the s(nd qf Iki'md } mdJamtifon i(y&ed him 
as his iysm smdJ^ Such friendships certainly ar-e not 
unreal ; and, for the honour of human nature, it is 
to be hoped, are not altogether un&equent, among 
mankind. -~~ Happy it is, when they ti&e root in 
our early years ; and are engrafted on ihe ingenuous 
sensibility of youth* Friendships, then contracted, 

. . * I Samuel, xviii. U 
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teteinl^ the last a tenderness andwamitb, satdom 
j^sessed by frieadshtps that are formed in the riper 
p^ods of life. The remeolbranee o£ andent and! 
youAfiil cdnnecti<M»i imelts every human heait ; and 
the dissokttion'of thettt ' is, perhaps, the most pamfal 
ifeiiing^ to which we ai^e exposed here below« — *--^ 
But at whatever period of life friendships ai:e formed, 
as l<mg as they continue aineere and.afl^ic»ate, 
they ft^m, undoubtedly^ one of |be greatest Uessu^ , 
we ean enjoy* By the pleasing eommunieations of 
all our sentiments which they pjpompt^ they are justly 
said to double our pleasures Imd to dinde our sorrows. 
They give abr%hter sunshine to the gay incideQta 
of life ; aud they enlighten the gloom ct- its darker 
hours. A fm^iA jriendy it is justly and beautifully 
aaid by one of the Apocryphal writers, is the medicine 
efUfeJ^ A variety of occasions hi^pen, when to pour 
forth the heart to one whom we love and trusty is the 
' chief comfort, perhaps the only relief, we can eiyoy. 
MiseraUe is h^ who, shut up within the nanow 
inclosure crif sdtfish interest, has no person to whdst he 
can at sdl times, with full confidence, expand his souK 

J^CE cordial friends^p is so great a blessing to 
hiAman life, let us proceed to consider what duties it 

, requires, and by what methods it may be cultivated 
tf» most advantage. The fundamental qi^alities of* 
^e friendship are, constancy and fidelity. Without 
these materisd ingredients it is of no value^^ An 
inconstant man is not capable of friendship,* He 
may perhaps have affections which occasicmally glow 

^ in his 4ieart} whic^ excite fcmdness for anmbl^ 
qualities } or connect him with seeming attachment 

^ Ef clesiasticuBi tL 16* 
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%o one n^hppi^ Ij» jesU^Qmsj or to vhqm he hits beeiv 
obliged*. Smt 9fler these f^eling^ hay,e last^ed for q^ 
Httle, either fatuu^d interest alienates hiin, Qr some u^w 
obj^t^ at^agt^ hi«i } .i^od he is ;n.o longer, the sai]^ 
p^rsop to th<^ whom .he oQce loved. A ujan of 
this. ipicoRSta^t mipd caonpt bes^d to have $iff^^ 
mind at ^ all. , For wb^re ihjere is ^o .fixpdttjpss. q{ 
9H)ral pnQcipJle,:.oocasiQQal feelings ar^ pf!no valpQ^ 
miiidjs of no effect ^ and with such persons it is 
ui^vfx desMT^ble to haye any connect;ipn. .Where 
co99taHCy is wanting, there can be ^o^iidelif^^ which{ 
ii^ the other basis of friendship. For; all fdendsh^ 
supposes entire confid^enQe and. trust; supposes ^^ 
seal of secrecy to be inviolable ; supposes promises 
aad engagements to be sacred; and no ^dvant^ge pf; 
our.own to be. pursued, at the expense of our ^iend'fi; 
honour* An inconstant man is despicable. A iaith^s 
less m^ is base. 



But su{^siag neither constancy nor fidelity to be 
altegether wanting, still however j&iendship is in 
hazard, of suffering from the follies, and unreasoQab]^ 
humours, to which all of as are liable. It is to be 
regarded as atender. plant in an unfavourable soil, 
which, in order to its. flourishing, requires to ])^ 
resu'ed and nursed with care. The following direc- 
tions may be of use for promoting its cultivation, 
and preserving it from whatever might be apt to 
blast and wither it. 

• • • • • . • . . , 

In the jfirst place, let me advise you npt to^x|>eqt 
perfection in any with whom you contract f;:iend- 
ship. It holds in general with rje^peict tp all worldly 
pursuits, that the more moderate .our expectations 
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are, they are likely to be the more successful. If in any 
situation of life, we hope to possess complete happi- , 
ness, we may depend on receiving modifications. If, 
in any person, we trust to find nothing but perfectidn, 
we may be assured that, qu longer acquaintance, we 
shall meet with disappointments. In the case of 
friendship, this admonition is the more necessary to 
be; given, as a certain warmth and enthusiasm belong 
to it, which are apt to carry us beyond the bounds o 
nature. In young minds, especially, a disposition of 
tl)is kind is often found to take place. They forni 
to themselveSvTomantic ideas, gathered perhaps from 
fictitious histories of the high and heroic qualities 
which belong to human nature. All those quali^ 
ties they ascribe, without reserve or limitation, to 
the person with whom they wish to enter into intr- 
mat6 friendship ; and on the least failure appearing, 
alienation instantly follows. Hence many a friend- 
ship, hastily perhaps contracted, is as hastily dis- 
solved, and disgust succeeds to violent attachment. 
— Remember, iny friends, that a faultless character 
on earth is a mere chimera. Many failings you ex- 
I^rience in yourselves. Be not surprised when yo^ 
discover the like in others, of whom you had formed 
the highest opinion. The^best and most estimable 
persons are they, in whom the fewest material defects 
are found ; and whose great and solid qualities coun- 
terbalance the common infirmities of men. It is to 
these qualities you are to look in forming friendships ; 
to good sense and prudence, which constitute the 
basis of every respectable character ; to virtue, to 
good temp^, to steadiness of affection ; and accord- 
11^ to the union of those dispositions, esteem your- 
sdyes happy in the friend whom you choose. 

VOL. III. I 
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In the ^emd place, I must adtnonish you not to 
be hurt by differences of opinion arising in inter* 
course with your friends. It is impossible for these 
not to occur. Perhaps no two persons were ever cait 
sa exactly in the s^me mould, as to think always in 
the same manner on every subject. It was wisely con- 
trived by Providence, that diversity of sentiment 
' should take place among men, on purpose to exereiM 
our faculties and to give variety to huasatt Kfe. 
Perpetual uniformity of thought would beicome mo* 
notonous and insipid. — When it ia Irith regard to 
trifles that diversity or contraries of opinion shdws 
itiielf^ it is childish in the last degree, if this become 
the ground of eistranged aflection. When from suck 
a c^use there arises any breach of friendship, btitlimi 
weakness is then dii>rcovered in a mortifying light; In 
piatters of seri<Nis moment, the sentiaaellts of the 
best and worthiest may vary from those of their 
friends, according as their lines of life diverge, or as 
their temper and habits of ^kmght present ol^ects 
under different points of view. Bu<^ among candid 
and liberal minds, unity of affection will still be pre- 
served. No man has any title to erect his own opi- 
nions into an universal and infallible standard, and 
the more enlarged that any man's mind is, the more 
readily he will overlook difierences in sentiments, as 
long as he is persuaded that the mind of his friend 
is upright, and that he follows the dictates of con- 
science and integrity. ' 

I In the ffiird ^lace, It is material to the preservation 
of friendship, that openness of temper and man- 
ners, on both hands, be cultivated. Nothing mdre 
certainty.'jdissolves friendship, thati the jealousy 
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whicfa arises from darkness and concealment. If 
your situation oblige you to take a di£ferent side from 
your friend, do it openly. Avow your conduct ; 
avow your motives ; as &r as honour allows, disclose 
yourselves frankly ; seek no cover from unnecessary 
and mysterious secrecy. Mutual confidence is the ) 
soul of friendship. As soon as that is destroyed, or/ 
even impaired, it is only a show of friendship that 
remains. What was once cordial intimacy, degene- 
rates first into formal civility. Constraint on both 
sides next succeeds ; and disgust or hatred soon fol- 
low. — The maxim that has been laid down by cer- 
tain crooked politicians, to behave to a friend with 
the same guarded caution as we would do to an 
enemy, because it is possible that he may one day 
become such, discovers a mind which never was 
made for the enjoyments of friendship. It is a 
anaidm which, not unreasonably I admit, may find 
place in those political and party friendships, of 
^hich I before spoke^ where personal advancement 
is always in view. But it is altogether inconsistent 
with the spirit of ihose friendships, which are formed^ 
und understood to be nourished, by the heart 

TfiCB^ur^ advice which I give is. To cultivate, in 
all intercourse among friends, gentle and obliging 
manners. It is a common error to suppose, that 
familiar intimacy supersedes attention to the lesser 
dutiei» of behaviour ; and that, under the notion of 
fteediSitt, it may excusie a careless, or even a ro^gh 
demeanor.' On the <!on&'afy,' an intimate connec- 
tfioiQ can only be kept tip by^ a- constant wish to be 
ptedsingand agnseaUe.- The nearer and closer that 
men are brought together, the more firecjiient that 

I 8 
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the points of contact between them hecotnei there is 
the greater necessity for the surface being smooth, 
and every tiling being removed that can grate or 
ofTend, -^ Let no harshness, no appearance of neg«- 
lect, no supercilious affectation of superiority, occur 
in the intercourse of friends. A tart reply, : a 
proneness to rebuke, a captious and contradictious 
spirit, are often known to embitter domestic life^ 
and to set friends at variance. In those smaller 
articles of behaviour, where men are too apt to 
be careless, and to indulge their humour without 
restraint, the real character is often understood to 
break forth and show itself. It is by no means 
enough, that in all matters of serious interest, we 
think ourselves ready to prove the sincerity of our 
friendship. These occur more rarely. The ordi- 
nary tenor of life is composed of small duties and 
;oj9Sces, which men have occasion daily to perform ; 
and it is only by rendering daily behaviour agrees 
.aUe^ that we can long preserve the comforts of 
friendsbip. 

Is the^fifffi place. Let me caution you not to listen 
rashly to evil reports against your friends. When 
upon proper grounds you have formed a connection, 
be slow of believing any thing against the friend 
whom you have chosen. Remember, that there is 
simong mankind a spirit of malignity, which too often 
takes pleasure in disturbing the society of those who 
ap{>ear to enjoy one another The Scripture hath 
w.arned us, that there is a whisperer who separakih 
ichie£fi*iends ; there is a false mtnJess who soweth dis^ 
cord among 'hrelkren. Give not therefore a ready ear 
^to the,ofiicious insinuations of those who, under the 
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guifie of friendly concern, c6me to admonish yon, 
that you ou^t to stand on your guard against those 
whom they see you disposed to trust. Consider, 
whether, under this &ir appearance, there may not 
lurk some secret envy and rivalry, or some concealed 
interest. Chase not every flying report. Sufter not 
the poison of jealousy easily to taint your mind, arid 
break your peace. • A wide difference there is between, 
that weak credulity which allows itself to be imposed 
upon blindly, and that dark and suspicious spirit 
which is always inclined to the evil side. It forms 
part of the character of a wise and good man, that 
he is not ptoae to take up a feproqch against his 
nmghbour. 

In the stj^th and last place, Let ii^e exhort you tiot 
to desert your friend in danger or distress. Too\ 
many there are in the world, whose attachment to 
those they oall their friends is confined to the day of 
their prosperity. As long as that continues, they are, 
or appear to be affectionate and cordial. But as soon 
as their friend is under a cloudy they begin to with- 
draw, and to separate their interest from his. In 
friendship of this sort, the heart, assuredly, has 
never had much concern. For the great test of true 
friendship is constancy in the hour of danger^, adhe- 
rence in the season of distress. •*— When your friend 
is calunmiated,^ then is the time evenly and boldly to 
espouse his cause. When* his. situation isi changed, or 
his fortunes are falling, then is the time of affording 
prompt and zealous aid. When sickness or infirmity 
occasion him to be neglected by others, that is the 
opportunity which every real friend will seize, of 
redoubling all the affectionate attentions which love 

I 3 
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suggests. These are the important duties, the sa- 
cred claims of friendship, which religion and virtue 
enforce on eveiy worthy mind. — To show yourselves 
warm^ after this manner, in the cause of your friend, 
commands esteem, even from those who have per- 
sonal interest in opposing him. This honourable zeal 
of friendship has, in every age, attracted the vene- 
ration of mankind. It has consecrated to the latest 
posterity the names of those who have given up 
their fortunes, and have even exposed their lives, in 
behalf of the friends whom they loved ; while igno- 
miny and disgrace have ever beep the portion of them 
who deserted their friends in the evil day. Thine own 
Jriend forsake not. 

Before concluding, it must not be forgotten, that 
the injunction of the Wise Man in the text is accom- 
panied with this remarkable . expression ; not only 
thine own friend^ but also thy father* s Jriend^ forsake 
not These words bring back to our. remembrance 
the days of former years ; and suggest a sentiment 
which cannot but touch every feeling heart. Thine 
o^m friend may be dear j thy father's friend ought 
to be sacred. As long as life remains in any human 
breast, the memory of those ancient ties should remain, 
which connected us once with our father, and our 
father^s house. Thy father has; perhaps, long ago 
gone ddwn to the dust. But when you recal the 
innocent d^ys of childhood and youth; when you 
think of those family-transactions which once glad- 
dened your hearts ; your father's friend, in the midst 
of these, will rise to your remembrance. There 
was a tiiiie when you accosted him with respect, or 
Iddked lip to him with fondness, and was made happy 
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by his kindly notice. Does such a one now survive, 
and shall he not receive from you some portion 
of filial reverence aiid lionour ? To disregard and 
neglect him, is to spurn your father^s memory ; is 
to insult the ashes of him who now sleeps in the 
grave ; is to transmit yourselves to those who shall 
succeed you, as unfeeling and base. Thine own 
Jriend, and thy father^ sfrtend^ for sake not. 

I HAVE pointed out some of the chief duties which 
belong to virtuous friendship ; and some of the prin- 
cipal means by which this sacred bond should be pre- 
served unbroken; this holy flame should be kept 
alive in the human breast. The spirit, and senti- 
ments, which I have studied to inspire, are such as 
virtue breathes, and such as true piety should increase. 
It is thus we fulfil that great law of love which our 
Divine Master taught. It is thus we prepare our- 
selves for those happy regions, where charity never 
JaiJeth ; where, in the presence of the God c^LovCi 
eternal and invariable friendships unite together all 
the blessed ; friendships, which, by no human infir- 
mity disturbed, by death never separated, shall con? 
stitute, throughout endless ages, a great and distin« 
guished portion of the celestial felicity. 



SERMON Lxvirr. 

bnthe Conduct to be held with regard to Future 

Events. 



Proverbs, xxvii, 1. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for tlioii kno'west not 
"what a day may bring forth. 

'jC^ROM these words I purpose to discourse of the 
* proper conduct which we ought to hold, with 
regard to futurity, amidst the present uncertainties 
of life. Time and life are always going on, and to 
each of us are preparing changes in our state. What 
thiese may be, whether for the better or for the worse, 
we cannot tell; as it hath pleased the wisdom of 
Providence to cover futurity with a veil which no 
mortar can lift up. In the mean time, none of us 
can avoid' forming designs and laying plans for the 
time to come. The present moment is never suflS- 
cient to give full employment to the active mind of 
man, without some excursions into futurity ; and in 
these excursions, the present is often wholly spent. 
It is therefore of the highest consequence, that a pro- 
per direction be given to the mind, in its employ- 
ments of thought relating to futurity. Otherwise, 
in the prospects which we take of that unknown 
region, false hopes, or ill-grounded fears, shall flatter 
or torment us in vain. We know not^ as the Wise 
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Man tells us, what a day may bring forth. It may,' 
very probably, produce something that we had iiot 
looked for ; and therefore, instead of boasting our^ 
selves qfto^fnorrow^ as the multitude are apt to do, it 
becomes us to be disciplined and prepared for what- 
ever it may bring. 

It is needless to spend much time in confirming 
the truth, which is .the foundation of the admonkiori 
in the text ; in proving, either that change and muta-^ 
bility belong to our present state, or that the changes^ 
of it cannot be foreseen by us. These are truths so 
obvious and confessed, that an attempit to confirm 
them is like proving that all men are to die. At the 
i^ttxetime, obvious as they are, it were to be wished 
that the thoughts of men dwelt upon them more. 
For by a strange but prevailing deception, it would 
seem, from the general conduct of mankind, that 
almost every one thinks his own case an exception, 
from the general law ; and that he tnay build plans 
with as much confidence on his present situation, as if 
some assurance had been given him that it were never 
to change. Hence it has been often observed by 
serious persons, that there is no more general cause 
to which the vices of men can be ascribed, their for- 
getfulness of God and their neglect of duty, than to 
their presuming upon the continuance of life, of plea* 
sur^, and prosperity. 

Look but a little way, my friends^ into your own 
state ; and yoii must unavoidably perceive that, from 
thfe beginning, it has been so contrivied by Provi- 
dence, that there should be no permanent stability 
to man's condition on earth. The seeds of alteration 
are every where sown. In your health, life, posses- 
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%XQm$ connections, pleasures^ there are causes of 
decay imperceptibly working ; secretly undermining 
the foundations of what appears to you the mosf; 
stables continually tending to abolish the present 
form of things, and to bring forward new appearances, 
and new objects in their order : So that nothing is, 
or can be, stationary on earth. All changes, and 
passes. It is a stream which is ever flowing ; a wheel 
which is ever turning rou^d. When you behold the 
tree covered with blossoms in the spring, or loaded 
'with fruit in the autumn, as well may you imagine,^ 
that those blossoms, or that fruit, are to remain in 
their place through the whole year, as believe that 
humai) affairs are to continue, for to-day and to-mor- 
row, for this year and the next, proceeding in the 
same tenor. To render this reflection still more 
scirious, think, I pray you, on what small and incon- 
siderable causes those changes depend,, which affect 
the fortunes of men, throughout their whole lives. 
How soon is evil done ! There needs no great bustle 
or stir, no long preparation of events, to overturn 
what seems most secure^ and to blaist what appears 
most flourishing. A gale of wind rises on the ocean ; 
and the vessel which carried our friends, or our for- 
tunes« is overwhelmed in the deep. A spark of a 
candle falls by night in some neglected corner ; and 
the whole substance of families is consumed in flames 
before the morning. A casual blow, or a^ sudden 
fall, deranges some of our internal parts ; and the 
rest of life is distress and misery. It, is awful to 
think, at the mercy of how many seeming contm« 
gencies we perpetually lie, for what we call happiness 
in this world, 
lu the midst, however, of all these apparent con- 



tirigencies/ plans and designs for the future are every 
day formed ; pursuits are undertaken ; and life pro<i 
ce^s in its usual train. Fit and proper it is, that 
life should thus proceed. For the uncertainty of 
to-morrow was never designed by IVovidence, to 
deter us from acting or planning to-day ; but only to 
admonish us, that we ought to plan, and to act, sober- 
ly and wisely. — What that wise and sober conduct 
is which becomes us, what the rules and precautions 
are, which, in such a state as ours, respect futuniy, . 
I now proceed to show. They may be comprehend- 
ed in the following directions^ Boast not thyself of 
to-morrow; Despair not of tO'.mwrow; Delay not 
till to-morrow what is proper to be done to-day j 
Prepare thyself for whatever to-morrow may bring 
forth ; Build thy hopes of happinesii on something 
more, solid and lasting than what either to-day or 
to-morrow will produce. 

I. In the words of the texty Boast not thyself of 
to-morrcm ; that is, never presume arrogantly on 
futurity; in the most fair and promising state of 
fortune, beware of pride and vanity; beware of 
resting wholly upon yourselves, and forgetting Him 
who directs the changes of this mutable state. If 
thei^ be any virtues which the uncertain condition of 
the world inculcates on man, they are, assuredly, 
moderation arid humility. Mart was, for this end, 
placed in a world, where he knows so little of what 
is before hirti, that he might be impressed with a 
sense of his dependence on the Ruler of the world ; 
that, he might feel the importance of acquiring- 
favour and protection from Heaven, by a life of 
piety and virtue; and that, not knowing how soon 
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his own condition may be the same with that of the 
most wretched, he might be prompted to act towards 
all his brethren the humane and friendly part. — — 
The favours which Providence bestows upon him at 
present, he ought to receive with thankfulness, and 
may enjoy with cheerfulness. Though commanded 
not to boast himself qf to-marrow, the meaning of the 
precept is not, that he most be sad to-day » Rejoice 
he may in the day of pro^erityj but certainly,. 
, Rgoice with trembUng, is the inscription that should 
be written on all human pleasures. 

As for them who, intoxicated with those pleasures, 
become giddy and, insolent ; who, flattered by the 
illusions of prosperity, make light of wery serious^ 
admonition which the changes of the world give 
them, what can I say too strong to alarm them of 
theh: danger? — They have said to themselves. My 
mountain stands strongs andsJiatt never be moved. To- 
morrow shaU be as this day, and more abundantly. I 
shall never see adversity. — Rash and wretched men ! 
are you sensible how impious such words are ? To the 
world, perhaps, you dsu'e not utter them ; but they 
speak the secret language of your hearts. Know, 
you are usurping upon Providence j you. are setting 
Heaven at defiance; you are not only preparing 
sharper stings for yourselves, when the changes of 
life shall come, but you ^re accelerating those changes; 
you are fast brining ruin upon your own heads. For 
God will not suffer pride in man ; and the experience 
of all ages hath shown, how careful he is to check it* 
In a thousand memorable instances, the course of 
his government has been visibly pointed against it. 
He showeth strength with his arm, and scattereth the 
proud m fiie imaginations qf their hearts. The day tf 
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the Lard is upon every one that is proud and lifted 
up ; to humble the lofty looks qfman^ and to stain the 
pride lof all glory. * Some of the ministers of Divine 
displeasure are commissioned to go forth; and to 
humble, without delay, the boasters qf to-morrow. 

II. As we are not to boast, so neither are we to 
despair, of to-morrow. The former admonition was 
directed to those whom prosperity had elated with 
vain hopes. This is designed for those whom a more 
adverse situation in life has filled with fears atid* 
alarms of what is to come. The reason of both 
admonitions is the same, thou kn&west not what a day 
may iring forth. It may bring forth some unexpected 
misfortunes ; and therefore thou shouldst be humble 
in prosperity. It may bring forth some unforeseen 
relief; and therefore thou shouldst hope under dis- 
tress. — It is too common with mankind^ to be totally 
engrossed and overcome by present events. Their 
present condition, whatever it is, they are apt to 
imagine will never change ; and hence by prosperity 
they are lifted up, and by adversity are dejected and 
broken; prone, in the one case to forget God; in 
die other to repine against him. Whereas the 
doctrine, which the changes of the worid perpetually 
inculcate, is, that no state of external things should 
appear so important, or should so affect and agitate 
our spirits, as to deprive us of a calm, an equal, and 
a steady mind. Man knoweth neither the good nor 
the evil which is before him. In your patience^ 
fherefore^ possess your souls : trusting in the day of 
sorrow* that God hath not forgotten to be gracious^ 

* Luke i. 51. Isaiah ii. 11, 12. xxiii. 9. 
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and that, though weeping may endure Jbr a night, jojf 
€Ometh to the upright m the wwming. 

Distress not yourselves, then, with anxious fears 
about to-morrow* Let me exhort you to dismiss all 
solicitude, which goes beyond the bounds of prudent 
precaution. Anxiety, when it seizes the heart, is a 
dangerous disease, productive both of much sin, and 
much misery. It acts as a corrosive of the mind. It 
eats out our present enjoyments, and substitutes, in 
their place, many an acute pain. •«— The Wise Man, in 
the text, has advised us not to boast qfto-morroia}; and 
our Saviour has instructed us to take no thought Jbr 
to-morrofoh * Both these directions, prc^erly under- 
stood, are entirely consistent ; and the great rule of 
conduct, re^)ecting futurity, is compounded of them 
both ; requiring us, neither arrogantly to presume on 
to-morrow, nor to be anxiously and fearfully solicitous 
about it. yhe morrow, says our Saviour, shall take 
thought Jbr the things of itse^. We shall be better 
able to judge of the course most prq[)er for us to hold, 
whien events have begun to come forward in their 
order. Their presence often suggests wiser counsds 
and more successful expedients, than it is possible for 
us to contrive at a distance. By excess of solicitude 
beforehand, we frequently introduce that confusion 
of mind, and that hurry and disorder of spiifits, which 
bring us into the most unfavourable state for judging. 

soundly. Wherefore, never indulge either anxiety, 

or despair about futurity. Afiright not yourselves 
with imaginary terrors* Anticipate not evils, which 
perhaps may never come. Make the best which you 
vcan of this day, in the fear of God, and in the 
practice of your duty ; and, having done so, leave 
* Matth. vi. 34u 
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|0.morrow to itself. St0defafir 0ke day^ when it 
comes^ mU hs Ikt eifR Stereo/. 

III. DteiiAY not till to-morrow any thing which is 
fit Md proper to be dolie to-day. Remi^ber^ that 
thou art not the lord of to-morrow. Thou art so far 
from havii^ any tide to dispose of it, that thou art 
igmffafU; dt the most material circumstances, relating 
t0 k; not only of what it shall bring forth, but 
whether thou shalt live to see it; — Notwithstanding 
the incontrovertible evidence of this truth, pro- 
crastination has, throughout every age, been the 
ruin of mankind. Dwelling amidst endless projects 
of what they are hereafter to do, they cannot so 
properly be said to live, as to be always about to 
live; andthe future has ever been the gulph in which 
the present is swallowed up and lost.--- Hence arise 
many of those mistbrtunes which befal men in their 
worldly concerns. What might at present be arranged 
in their circumstances with advantage, being delayed 
to another opportunity, cannot be arranged at all. 
To-morrow being loaded with the concerns of to-day, 
in addition to its own, is clogged and embarrassed. 
Affiurs, which have been postponed, multiply and 
crowd upon one another j till at last, they prove so 
intricate and perplexed, and the pressure of business 
becomes so great, that nothing is left, but to sink 
under the burden. Of him, therefore, who indulges 
this lingt'ring and delaying spirit in worldly matters, 
it is easy to prognosticate that the ruin is not far offi 

Evils of the same kind, arising from the same 
cause, 6vertake men, in their moral and spiritual 
interests. There are few, but who are sensible of 
some things in their character and behavibur, which 

6 
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ought to be corrected, and which, at one time of 
other, they intend to correct; some headstrong 
passion, which they design to subdue; some bad 
habit, which they purpose to reform ; some dangerous 
connection, which they are resolved to break off. But 
the convenient season for these refprmations is not 
yet come. Certain obstacles are in the way, which 
they expect by-and-by to surmount ; and therefore 
they go on in peace for the present, in their usual 
courses, trusting, at a future day, to begin their 
designed improvement In the mean time the angel 
of death descends ; and, in the midst of their distant 
plans, executes his commission, and carries them 
away. *— Guard against delusions of this kind, which 
havie been fatal to so many. — Thou art now in tran- 
quillity, in health, in possession of a calm mind. 
Improve these advantages, for performing all that 
becomes thee, as a man, and as a Christian; for, 
who can tell how long thou shalt be permitted to 
enjoy them ? New alterations of fortune may be just 
coming forward ; new troubles in public, or in private 
life, about to arise; new exigencies ready to throw 
thee into some condition, which shall leave thee 
neither leisure nor opportunity to execute any of the 
good purposes thou hast at present in thy imind. 
Wherefore, trifle no longer with what is so serious, 
and what may be so critical ; but to-day^ while it is 
calkd to-day^ listen to the voice of God, and do his 
works. Do noWf as the Wise Man advises, with 
thy might whatsoever thy handjindeth to do ;for there 
is noworky nor device, nor wisdom, in the graxie whither 

thou goest*. Instead of delaying till to-morrow 

what ought to be done to day, let me exhort you, 

' * Eccles* ix. 10. 
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s IV, To be every . day prepared for M^hatever 
to-morrow may bring forth. There is a certain pre- 
paration for the vicissitudes of life, in which the mul- 
titude are sufficiently busied; providing, as they 
think, against whatever may happen, by increasing 
their riches, and strengthening themselves by friends, 
connections, and worldly honours. But these bul- 
warks which they erect, are totally insuflScient Against 
the dreaded storm. It is to some other quarter we 
must look for our defence; for when it is the world 
itself, whose changes we have reason to dread, the 
world, and the things of it, cannot afford us protection. 
The best preparation for all the uncertainties of futu- 
rity consists, in a well-ordered mind, a good con- 
fidence, and a cheerful submission to the will of Hea- 
ven. You know not what shall be on to-morrow. 
But there is one who knows it well ; for. his dleicfee 
hath fixed it. To him look up with reverence; and 
say, <' ^0/ my will, but thine be done ; what thou 
*« appointest is ever wise, and just, and good.'* Seek 
to.fidfil the part which he hath assigned you ; to do* 
the things which he hath commanded you to do ; and 
leave all the rest to him. Whatever to-morrow brings 
fprth, let it find you employed in doing justly, loping 
mercy, and walking humbly with your God ; and then 
you shall meet to-morrow without fear, when you 
ipeet it without the upbraidings of guilt 

If it shall bring forth to you any unexpected good, 
pfiepare to receive it with gratitude, temperance, and 
modesty. If it shall bring forth evil, prepare to 
receive it with manly fortitude. Let no events of 
aaju kind derange your equanimity, or shake your 
constancy. Contract your desires, and moderate 
your hopes. Expect not more from the world than 
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it is able to afford you. Talj:e it fpr ig^aoted/ that 
>¥hat is naturally ln^table, will one; d^y qhatige r that 
what was designed to b^e transient,: will pass awiy.w^ 
Look forward to futurity without itt\p^th%noe^/ ,^ 
not desirous to know.it. It belongs to God., Let 
him bring forward the events of the worlds in his omn 
way. Imagine that you continually hear t^ose words^ 
which our Lord once addjressed to Peter, when he 
was enquiring about what was to h^pen to a fellow- 
disciple, What is that to thee? Follow ihm mei 
Amidst all the uncertainty of future eventSitbisiibad 
of clear and plain duty lies before you j follow QYn^ti 
and enquire no farther. Seek no crojoke4 path^ rik 
order to avoid impending dangers. Turfi not to the 
right hand, nor to the left ;, hut* comniit tki^wc^viitQ 
the Lord ; trmt uka in him^ and be shall hring^ to pass 
the desires of iky heart. 

y, Bun.D,youi: hopes of hs^piness* on Bomewhat^ 
more solid and lasting than what either to<day or 
to-morrow are likely to produce.. Froip what has 
been ^aid, you may clearly perceive, that : he who 
rests wholly upon tihis world, builds his bouse upon^ 
the sand; This life, by means of wisdom, and virtue, 
may be rendered to a good man,. a tdi'erable, ni|y, a 
comfortable, state. But he who expects complete, 
happiness from it, will be greatly deceived. Man, 
in his most nourishing condition, were much to be 
pitied, if he was destitute of every higher hope*. 
Rolling from change to change, throughout all the 
days of his life, with a dark and unknown pros|»eet 
always before him in futurity, what Would avail, a 
few short interrupted glimpses <>f happ^ness^, which, 
from time to timei he was permitted to enjoy? Ga^. 
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we believe, that only for such a state as this, man 
was designed by his great and godd Creator ? — No ; 
Let us bless the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christf who according to his abundant merofy hath 
begotten us again unto a lively hope, by the resurrection 
qf Christ from the dead^ to an inheritance incorruptible^ 
undefiledf and that fadeth not a:way. Here is the 
Rock 6n which the mind, however tossed by the 
storms of life, can securely rest. Here is the object to 
which a wise man will bend his chief attention, that, 
after having acted his part on earth with fidelity and 
honour, he may be enabled, through the merits of his 
Saviour, to look for a place in the mansions of etejf? 
nal and Untroubled peace. This prospect is the 
great corrective of the present Vanity of human lifei 
It gives sighificancy and importance to its niost tran- 
sitory scenes j and, in the midst of its mutability^ 
discovers one fixed point of rest. He who is habi- 
tually influenced by the hope of immortality, will be 
able to look without' dismay on t&e changes of the 
world; 'He will neither boast of to-morrow, nor be 
afraid of it j brit will pass through the varieties of life 
with a manly arid unbroken mind j with a. noble 
superiority to thofee fears and expectations, those cares 
and sorrows, which agitate the multitude. '^— Such 
are the native effects of Christian faith and hope. 
To thtiih alone it belongs, to surmount all the dis- 
couragenieiits tb which we are n6w exposed ; to ren- 
der dur ftf6 comfortable, Und bur death blessed ; nay, 
to make 7fe d^y of our d^ath better than the day ofoy/p 
Mrtfi; 
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SERMON LXIX. 

On following the Multitude to do Evil. 



£xoDus» xxiii. 2. 
Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do eviL — 

TN this world, we are placed as companions and 
assistants to one another. Depending, for most 
of the comforts of life, on mutual intercourse and 
aid, it was necessary, that we should be formed to 
desire the company, and to take pleasure in the 
good- will, of our fellows. But this sociability of 
inan, though essential to his present condition, has, 
like many other ^good principles, been unhappily 
warped from its original purpose ; and in the present 
state of the world, has proved the cause of much 
evil. For, as vice has abounded in every age, it hathi 
propagated itself much more easily by the assistance 
of ^s social disposition. We naturally mould our- 
selves on the pattern of prevailing manners ; and. cor- 
ruption is communicated from one to another. By 
mutually giving, and taking, the example of sinful 
liberties, licentiousness spreads and growls ; each jus- 
tifies himself by his neighbour ; and the multitude of 
sinners strengthens one another's hands to commit 
iniquity. In all the ages of the world, custom has 
had more power than reason. Few take the trouble 
of enquiring, what is the right path ; the greater part 
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content themselves with following that in which the 
multitude have gone before them. No exhortation, 
therefore, is more necessary to be frequently given, 
and to be seriously enforced, than that which we 
receive from the text j Thou shalt not follow a multi^ 
tude to do evil 

To acquire a full view of any danger to which we 
are exposed, is the first measure to fie. taken in order 
to our safety. Let us then begin the subject with 
considering how much we are in hazard of being mis- 
led into vice by the general manners which we behold 
around us. — No virtue is more necessary to a Chris- 
tian, but scarcely is there any; nirore difficult to be 
put in practice, than that firmness of mind which 
can enable a man to maintain His principles, and 
stand his ground against the torrent of custom, 
fashion, and example. Example has upon all minds 
a secret and insinuating influence, even when 
we ourselves are insensible of its operation. We 
imperceptibly slide into some resemblance of the 
manners of those with whom we have frequent inter- 
course* This oflen shows itself, in the most indif- 
ferent, things. N But the resemblance is still more 
readily contracted, when there is something within 
ourselves, that leans to the same side which is coun- 
tenanced by the practice of others. We are always 
glad to find any applc^ for indulging our inclina- 
tions and passions ; and the example of the multitude 
too readily suggests that apology. Even before cor- 
ruption has made great progress in our hearts, some- 
times mere complaisance and good-nature incline vk 
to fall in with the ways of oth^s. Sometimes timi^ 
dity and false shame prevent our differing from them : 
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Frequently expectation and interest impel as strong- 
ly to comply- Ho^yr great ;i> the danger wje inpur^ 
^hen, in times of prevailing vice, all these principles 
of imitatioii and compliance unite together against 
pur virtue? 

. TThe world is too justly said by Scripture^ to Ue hi 
ivickedness : it is a school wherein every vice is 
taught, and too easily learned. Evep from our 
earliest x:hildhood, false sentimepts are instilled into 
our minds. We are bred up in admiration of the 
external show of life. We are accustomed, as soon 
as we can understand any thing, to hear riches and 
honours spoken of as the chief goods of men, and pro« 
posed to us as the objects to which our future pur- 
Suits are to be directed. We see the measures of 
outward respect and deference taken from these 
done* Reljlgion and virtue are recommended to uSy 
in a formal manner, by our teachers and instructors } 
\f\it all improvements of the mind and heart are 
visibly placed, by )iie world, in an inferior rank to 
ibe advantages of fOTtune. Vices that chs^xtce to be 
fashionable, are treated as dight failings j .and co^ 
loured over, in common discoMrse, with those soft and 
gentle names whfch ifxpress no condemnsktidn. We 
0nter, perhaps, on the world,, with g(ao4 principle* 
and an avej^ion to dpwnfight vic?#; .Biijt when,- as 
We.advance in life, we, Ijecompjinijtiatfed in that. mys- 
tery , of iniquityj which . is ^led the way, of the 
yprld y when we m^t. vith dgceit and artifiQe in all 
t^nks of menj whei) .\^e bphp^id iniquity, ,dPtbDrised 
by great namgs, and pfteq rewarded .with ^success 
apd advancement, our original good impressions too 
Soon decay. The practice, of ,tt^e multitude rdoiders 
.vki^J[an^liar to.oqr tls^ug^ts; ai}d grftdually wpats 
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off the abhorrence with which we once beheld it. 
We begin to think, that what is so very general, can- 
i^ot be highly criminaU The malignity of sin appears 
dSminished, by so many being sharers in the reproach ; 
and instead of men's vices detracting, as they ought 
to do, from our good opinion of the men, our attach- 
ment to the men oftener reconciles us to the vices 
of which they are gCiilty. 

The countenance which sin receives from the prac- 
tijbe of the multitude, not only remove the restraints 
which are imposed by modesty and shame ; but, such 
is the degeneracy of the world, the. shame is too 
often employed against the cause of religion and virtue. 
Thq ridicule of the giddy and unthinking bears down 
the conviction of the sober and modest. Against 
their own belief, they appear to adopt the notions of 
the infidel ; and against their own choice, they join 
in the vices of the libertine j that they may not be 
reproached as persons of a narrow mind, and still 
enslaved to the prejudices of education. How much 
reason is there to beKeve thaty merely from this 
timidity of temper, many, whose principles are on 
the side of religion and virtue, are nevertheless found 
"axifking in the "way of sinners, and sitting in the chair 
(jfihe scotnfijil ? — Interest, too, often coincides with 
tliis weakness of disposition, in tempting such per- 
sons to follow the multitude. To fall in with the 
ppevailhig taste, to suit themselves to the passions of 
the great, or to the humours of the low, with whom 
they chance to be connected, appears the readiest way 
to rise in the world. Hence they are naturally led 
to relinquish the firmness of an upright character, 
for that dtipjple and versable turn, which accommo- 
dates^ itself to the times, and assumes whatever ap- 
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pearance seems most convenient for intemst. -— — . 
Such are the dangers to which we are exposed* in 
times of corruption, of following the muUittuie to da 
evil; dangers which require our most serious atten-- 
tion and care, in order to guard ourselves against 
them. — I proceed to lay such considerations before, 
you as may be useful for that purpose* 

Ik the frst place. Let us remember that the muU 
titude are very bad guides ; are so far from havio|; 
a title to implicit regard, that he who blindly follows 
them may be presumed to err. For prejudice and 
passion are known to sway the crowd. They are 
struck by the outside of things j they enquire super-, 
ficially, admire false appearances, and pursue false 
goods. Their opinions are for the most part hastily 
formed, and of course are variable, floating, and 
inconsistent. In every age, how small is the number 
of those who are guided by reason and calm en* 
quiry ? How few do we find, who have the wisdom, 
to think and judge for themselves, and have steadi- 
ness to follow out their own judgment ? Ignorance* 
and low education, darken the views of the vulgan 
Fashion and prejudice, vanity and pleasure, corrupt 
the sentiments of the great. The example of neither 
affords any standard of what is right and wise. If 
the philosopher, when employed in the pursuit of 
truth, finds it necessary to disregard established pre- 
judices and popular opinion, shall we, in the more 
important enquiry after the rule of life, submit to 
such blind guidance as the practice of the many ^ 
esteeming whatever they^ admire } and following 
wherever they lead ? Be assured, that he who .sets up 
tlie general opinion as the standard of truth, or the 
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geBend practice as the measure of right, is likely, 
lapon such a foundation^ to build no other super-' 
sUructure except vice and folly. — If the practice of 
the multitude be a good pattern for our imitation, 
tJieir opinions surely should be as good a rule for 
our belief. Upon this principle, we must exchange^ 
Christianity for Paganism or Mahonietanism, and the 
light of the Reformation for the superstitions of" 
Popery ; for these latter have ever had, and still have,' 
the numbers and the multitude on their side. — Our 
Saviour has sufficiently characterised the way of the 
world, when he describes the hroad road in which the 
mpititudes go, as the road "which leads to destruction; 
and the path which leads to happiness, as a narrow 
pathf which fewer find. From which it is an easy 
inference, that to have the multitude on our side, 
is so far from affording any presumption of our hting 
safe, that it should lead us to suspect that we are 
holding the course of danger. 

In the second plac^, As the practice of the 
multitude is no argument of a good practice, so it 
caooot afi&rd us either justification, or safety, in what 
is evil. — It affi)rds us, I say, no justification. Truth 
and error, virtue and vice, are things of immutable 
mature. The difference between them is grounded on 
that basis of eternal reason, which no opinions or 
cwtoms of men can affect or alter. Whether virtue 
be esteemed or not, in the world, this makes it nei^ 
tber more nor less estimable in itself. It carries 
always a Divine authority, which men cannot impair. 
It shines with an essential lustre, which praise cannot 
bright^d, nor reproach tarnish. It has a right to regu- 
late the opinions of men j but by their opinions cannot 
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be Qontrolled. Its .jaaturecontiiiaei Javartallj the 
same, though all the multitude of fbok should 
'concur in endeavourhig to turn. it into ridicule^ 
tf^oe tmto them, says the prophet Isaiah, that call 
eoilgood, (Ml goad evil ; that put darkness fw tight, 
and light for darkness; that put hitter for sweet, and 
sweet fn* bitter / Their root shall be as rottenness, and 
4keir blossom shaUgo up as dust ; because they have 
c^st away the law of Hie Lord ofHosts^ oM despised 
th^ word qfthe Holy One of Israel* 

\As the practice of the multitude furnishes no 
justification to the sinner^ iso* neither does it aflbrd 
him any safety. Religion is altogether a 'matter of 
personal concern. God hath.delivered to tsvery man 
the rule of life ; and every imin must think and act 
for .himself ; because for himself he is to angiwren If 
otiiiers be wicked, it will be the worse for them; but 
it will not, on that account,; be the better for us, if 
we shall be evil also. Let vice be ever so prevalent, 
it is still that etnlthing- which ^ JLordjdfharreth ; and, 
though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not escape 
unpunished* So far is the number of ofl^ders from 
furnishing any ground of safety) thai it caHs more 
loudly for Divine justice to inteq)ose. It is as* easy 
ibr the Almighty arm to crush a- whole guilty sodety 
aS: to punish a single individual j and wheif the 4is* 
obedient subjects of God countenance and strengthen 
one another Jn licentiousness, by tran^gwssirig in 
tf!$iQps and bands, . it;^ becomes 4i%h time for his 
government to .lexert itself,, and let htisfj vengeance 
%^b^>^ One couldv scarcely think tha* any/pPi>iiB^or 
of: Chrif^ian faith, would &iicy to himself aay«^{»blogy 

♦ Isaiah, v. 20. 24. 
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fram the way of the ^drld, when he koows that the 
dedared dei^ign of his jreligioil ;was, to ' distinguish 
him from the worlds which is said to lie in sin / and 
that CJhrist came to call out for himself a peculiar 
people, who§e character it should be^ not to be con^ 
Jbrmed to the world, btit trantformed by Ae renewing 
of their nmd. — So little, indeed^^ can the practice of 
the world either justify or exteoluate vice, that it 
deserves our serious consideration^ > 

In the third place. Whether there be not several 
circumstances, which peculiarly aggravate the guiH 
of those who follow the multitude in evil? Do you 
not, thereby, strengthen the power of sin^ and per- 
petuate the pernicious influence of bad example:? By 
striking off from the corrupted crowd, you might be 
eminently usefiil ; you might animate and recover 
many, whom weakness ^nd timidity keep under 
bondage to the Customs of the worlds Whereas^ by 
tamely yielding to the <;urrent of vice, you render 
that current stronger for carrying othexs along; you 
add weight and stability to the bad cause; you lend 
to the multitude all the force pf, youf . example, for 
drawing others after them to (he commi^ton of evik — 
While you are thus accessory to the ruin of -^^ifehetsi 
yap are, afcthe sam^ tim?> ^tampM^ your'-owti' dba* 
racter with the foulest and deep^t im^^ssiems^of 
corruption. By : surrenderiilg your ijydgrtiejW^'^and 
your conscience, to the tnwltitu^^i: yoi* hettr^ the 
rights, aijd degrade' J;he' honour,, pf t^ueir rat^ai 
nature. NotWipg great or worthy cfiln. be^«Spe<Jted 
of him, who, inste^^dlof co^dering what'isirightr4n 
ite^lf, and wh^t paW it is fit^efttr&r 0ne'iW5hiiistation 
tOr act, >. only : 90i»sid$ring m}^i ithe world wtlHbink 
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or say of him ; what sort of behaviour writ pass with 
the:&irest show, and be most calculated to please the 
many. When a man has thus given up the liberty 
a&d independence of his mind, we can no longer 
reckon upon him in any thing. We cannot tell how 
far he may be carried in vice* There is too much . 
gromid to dread, that he will lie, dissemble, and 
betray ; changing himself, without scruple, into every 
shape that Mrill find favour among those whom he 
seeks to gain. — While this servility to the world 
infers baseness towards men, it involves also the 
highest impiety towards God. It shows that we 
yield to the world that reverence and submission 
which is only due to the Divine law. We treat the 
government of the Almighty with scorn ; as if his 
precepts deserved to be obeyed, only when they 
suited the caprice and the follies of the multitude ; and 
were entitled to no regard, as soon as they con- 
tradicted the reigning customs and &shions of the 
world.-— While such conduct carries in it so much 
wickedness and folly, let us observe^t 

In tixe^^fimrth place. That the most excellent and 
honourable character which can adorn a man and a 
Christian, is acquired by resisting the torrent of vice, 
atad adhering to the cause of God and virtue, against 
a corrupted multitude. It will be found to hold, in 
general, that a}l those whOf in any of the great lines 
of Ufe, have distinguished themselves for thinking 
profoundly, and acting nobly, have despised popular 
prejui^ces, and departed, in several things, from the 
common ways of the world. On no occasion is this 
more requisite for true honour, than^ where religion 
and morality are concerned. In times of prevailing 
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licenUousneas, to mamtain unblemished virtue, and 
uncorrupted integrity ; in a public or private cause, 
to stand firm by what is fair and just, amidst dis- 
couragements and opposition; despising groundless 
censure and reproach; disdaining all compliamse 
with public manners, when they are vicious and 
unlawful; and nevq^ ashamed of the punctuiEd dis* 
charge of every duty towards God and oian; — ^this 
is what shows true greatness of spirit, and will force 
approbation even from the degenerate multitude 
themselves. " This is the man,'* their conscience 
will oblige them to acknowledge, " whom we are 
*< unable to bend to mean condescensions. We see 
<< it ia vain either to flatter or to threaten him ; 
<* he rests on a principle within, which we cannot . 
• ^ shake. To this man you may, on any occasion, 
" safely commit your cause. He is incapable of 
" betraying his trust, or deserting his friend, or 
. " denying his faith/* Thus his righteotmiess comes 
Jbrffi as the lights and hisjudgment as the noon day. 

It is, accordingly, this steady inflexible virtue, 
this regard to principle, superior to all custom and 
opinion, which peculiarly mark the characters of 
those, in any age, who have shone as saints or heroes ; 
and has consecrated their memory to all posterity. It 
was this that obtained to ancient Enoch the most 
singular testimony of honour from Heaven. He 
continued to walk, with God^ when the world aposta* 
tised from him. He pleased God, and was bdaved 
of him; so that living among sinners, he was trans- 
lated to heaven without seeing death ; Yea^ speedibf 
was he taken imay^ kst wickedness should ho^ve altered 
bis understanding, or deceit beguiled his souU* When 

• Wisdom of Solomon, iv. 11. 
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Sodom could not fumish ten ligbteous m^ti to sa(v^ 
iU Lot remained unspotted amidst the contagion. 
He lived like an angel among tspirits of darkness j 
and the destroying flame was not permitted to go 
forth, till the good man was called away by a 
heavenly messenger from his devoted city. When 
fMJlesh had corrtipted their way upon the earthy then 
lived Noah^ a righteous man, and a preacher of 
righteousness. He stood alone, and was scofied by the 
profane crew. But they by the deluge were swept 
away ; while on him^ Providence conferred^ the 
immortal honour, of being the restorer of a better 
race,, and the father of a new world. Sudi examples 
as these, and such honours conferred by God on thenl 
. who withstood the multitude of evil doers, should 
ofi:en be present to our minds. Let us oppose then! 
to the numbers of low and' corrupt examples "which 
we /behold around us ; and. when we are in hazard of 
being swayed by sucli, let us fortify our yirtufe,by 
thinking of th^se whoy in &rtner>tiine$, ^sbone lik^ 
stars, in the mi(&t of surrounding da^knesd, a^d'are 
now shining in tb^ king4om otheavepf^as the bright^ 
ness i^ the .firmament, for ever ^ and ^wer. — i-As Our 
honour is thus deepiy^ concisrned Jn our^ ^ctiog a 
stedfast and virtuous part, let us also consider. 

In the^/i place, tHow little^ >in point of ittt^^^ti 
can be gained by the favour of^thc^inultitude^'^ftn^ 
how much wiU certainly be Ipsl, -by Mlowiitg** tlkc^ 
to do. evil. ^ We may^ th^efrjr,:reflfde^ odrsel^^ iAoh 
agreeable to some with whom^'wearl^ mt^^€dpkhA 
by artful comjdianc^/ma^pleaib *a«SfelM^%ith %he 
prospect of promoting our fennrlei -Btrt thfe«e^&d*^i 
tages^ such as they are^ remaia doubtful and uncer* 
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taixi. The wind of popular opdaion. is eirjer shifttngp 
It will often leave us at a loss ^rbat ooucsd tojtteer) 
and, after all our trouble and aniuety fa c^tcb ;^he 
favour^^Me gi^» it may on a sudileti fonsiake us. For 
the versatility 0^ cfaaraqter, the meanness and incon^ 
ttstenc^ oC conduct, rinto wbich a dependant on the 
multitude ;i6 beU^yed, frequently raider him, iii the 
end, an object of contempt to those whom he sought 
to please. / But supposing him successful in Im views, 
no worldly advantages, which are purchased by dis^ 
honourable means, can be either solid or lasting. 
They bring no genuine satisfaction to a man, who is 
conscious to himself of having given up his principles 
to serve :the world. As long 3& he could be satisfied 
with hi» own conduct^ he might bear : up under 
undeserved disoouragement>; but when) he becomes 
despicable in his own eyes, worldly honours lose their 
lustre. -— ^hat can ,the multitude do for you^ after 
you have followed them in evil? They cannot restore 
to you the peace of an innocent mind, nor heal the 
sorrows of a wounded spirit, nw shield you from the 
displeasure of God* They can do little to support 
you tn the hour of affliction,; and nothing to delivian 
your souls in the day of: death. Foarpaken and.dis^ 
eonsolate, the world, for the most part, casts off its 
votaries in the end j and when we compute the final 
amount, it will prove a very small consolation, that, 
as you have had sharers in guilt, you shall have com-* 
panions also in punishment. 

Look forward to the issue of things. The multi- 
tude of men possess now, in a great measure, the 
distribution of praise and censure, of success and 
disappointment, according to their caprice. But 
this confused and promiscuous distribution is not 
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always to subsist. The day cometh, when we all are 
to appear before a more dtsceming Judge, and a more 
impartial tribunal. The day cometh, when our 
Lord Jesus Christ shall descend from heaven in all the 
glory of his Father to unveil every character, and to 
render to* every man according to his works. At that 
day how shall he lift up his head, who hath been all 
his life the slave of the world^s opinion ; who hath 
moulded his principles, and his practice, solely to 
please the multitude ; who hath been ashamed of his 
Saviour and his words ; and, to gain favour with 
men, hath apostatised from the native sentiments and 
dictates of his heart? — To say all in one word: 
there is a contest now between God and the world. 
These form the opposite sides which divide mankind. 
Consider well, to which of these you will choose to 
adhere. On the one side, lie your allegiance, your 
honour, and your interest} on the other, lie your 
guilt and your shame. For the one, conscience and 
re^on ; for the other, passion and inclination, plead. 
On the one hand are the approbation of God, immor- 
tal honour, and divine rewards ; on the other, — 
i^emember and beware!*— are the stings of con- 
science, endless punishment, and endless infamy. 



SERMON LXX. 
On the Wisdom of God.* 



1 Timothy^ i, VJ. 



Now tmto the King eternal^ immortal, itmsible, the 
mbf wise God,] be honour and glory, for ever and 
ever ! Amen^ 

TT is of the highest importance to religious, con- 
duct^ that our minds be filled with suitable con- 
ceptions of the atttributes of God. They are the 
foundations of our reverence for him j and reverence 
is the foundation of religion. All the divine perfec- 
tions are interesting to man. Almighty power, in 
conjunction with Eternity and Omnipresence, naturally 
inspire solemn awe. Infinite Goodness relieves the 
mind from that oppression which Power alone would 
produce ; and from our experience of present benefits, 
and our remembrance of the past, creates love, 
gratitude, and trust. In the middle between these 
stands the contemplation of Divine Wisdom, which 
conjoins impressions of awe with those of comfort ; 
and, while it humbles us into profound submission, 
encourages, at the same time, our reliance on that 

* This concluding discourse was chiefly intended to be a 
general recapitulation of instances of the wisdom of Providence, 
several of which have been more fully illustrated in other dis- 
courses contained in this, or in some of the Receding volumes. 

VOL. ni. I- 
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King eternal^ ifnmartah and mwblc^ who is justly 
styled in the text, £te (m% wise God. 

Among men, ifrisdotn is a quality entirely different 
irom cunning or craft. It always supposes good and 
fair intention in the person wlio possesses it ; and 
imports that laudable ends are pursued by proper 
and justifiable means. In like manner^ wisdom 
in the Supreme Being cannot be separated from 
the rectitude of his nature. It is, in him, an 
exertion of benevolence; and imports, that the 
puxposes of justice and goodness are carried on and 
Accomplished by means the most effectual. To 
mutate on some of those instances^ in which this 
Divine wisdom is displayed cannot but be highly 
favoul*able to the impressions both of piety and of 
Virtue. 

It is difficult to say, whether the natural, or the 
moral, world, afford the most conspicuous and striking 
displays of the wisdom of God. Not one, nor many 
discourses, nor indeed the study and labour of a 
whole life, were, in any degree, sufficient to explore 
them. Of the proofs of wisdom which the natural 
World affords I cannot attempt now to discourse. 
Any illustration of these would lead to discussions of 
k scientific kind, which more properly belong to the 
philosopher; and on which philosophy has often 
employed itself^ with much utility and honour*, I 
shall only take notice, that, lii proportion as human 
knowledge hath enlarged itis sphere oif research and 
discovery, in the same proportion hath the wisdom 
of the Creator struck the minds of all enqiiirjers and 
observers, with the highlit admiratioii» , All natiure is 
in truth a scene of wicmden* In the ^iispositbn of 

6 
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th& heavediy bodies^ and the gcoend arfaBgement 
of the system of the utitverse ; in the structure of die 
earth ; in the endless variety of living creatures that 
fill id ; and in the provision made for them all, ta 
enable them to fulfil the aids of their being ; it is 
not easy to determine, whether power, wisdom, or 
goodness, be most conspicuous. It belongs not only 
to the heavens to declare the glory of God, and to the 
Jirmament to show forth his handy work; in the 
smallest and most inconsiderable, as well as in the 
most illustrious works of God^ equal maiits appear 
of profound design and consummate art. It has been 
justly said, that there is not a vegetable that grows, 
nor an insecf: that moves, but what is sufficient to 
confound the adieist, and to afford the candid 
observer endless materials of devout adoration and 
praise. 

When we turn to the moral world, the field of 
admiration which opens to us iB no less extensive 
and striking. I cm only mention a few itislnoces ^' 
that exquisite wisdom which every where meets us. 

Tag the ^rst place, let us attend to the constitutJMi 
of human nature* Though we are taught by reve*- 
lation to consider it as now impaired by the fsU, yet 
as it stands we behold the traces of the noble struc* 
ture, planned and executed with the highest skilU 
All the powers and faculties bestowed on man are 
such, as perfectly suit his condition, and adapt htm 
to the purposes for which he was designed. Senses 
were given him that he might distinguish what is 
necessary for the presiervation and welfare of M% 
body« -«*•«*- NoWf suppose, that any one of those 

L 2 
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senses, the sight, for instancei or the hearing, or the 
touch, had been in a considerable degree either 
more blunt, or more acute, than it is at present, 
what an unhappy change would this have made upon 
our state ? On the one hand, greater imperfection 
of the organs would have deprived us of all the 
comfort and advantage which we now enjoy from 
such powers. On the other hand, a greater degree 
of exquisite sensibility in ^them would have rendered 
life a burden to us. Our senses, instead of being 
inlets to knowledge and pleasure, would then have 
become constant avenues to uneasiness and paim 
Their powers, therefore, are skilfully adjusted to that 
measure^ of strength, which allows them to answer 
the purposes of health, safety, arid comfort ; without 
either falling short of this line of usefulness^ or 
improperly, and hurtfuUy, stretching beyond it. 

In the mind, appetites and passions were placed, 
as the moving powers of the soul, to impel its 
activity. But as their impulse required regulation 
and restraint, reason was, at the same time, conferred 
as the directiHg power. ■ > Of all our passions, self- 
love and the desire of self-preservation were, witTi the 
utoiost propriety, made ^e strongest, for a reason 
which the meanest capacity may comprehe nd. Every 
man is most immediately committed by Providence to 
his own care and charge. He knows his own situation 
best; and has more opportunities of promoting his 
own happiness, than he can have of advancing the hap- 
piness of any other person. It was therefore fit and 
wise, that, by the strongest instinct, he should be 
prompted to attend to himself. -— At the same time, as 
no man standing alone is sufficient for his own welfare, 
it was ntecessary that» by mutual sympathy and socials 
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instincts, we should be drawn to give aid to one 
another. Here it deserves our particular notice, 
that the force of those social instincts is, with admir- 
able propriety, proportioned by Providence to the 
degree of their usefulness and importance.* Thus, 
tliat parental affection, which the helpless state of 
infancy and childhood renders so needful, is made 
the strongest of them all. Kext, come those ties of 
blood, which prompt mutual kindness among those 
who are intimately joined toget'^er by brotherhood, 
and other family connections. To these succeeds 
that valuable instinct of pity, which impels us to 
assist the distressed, wherever we behold them. To 
take part with others in their good fortune belongs 
to man's social nature, and increases the sum of 
happiness. At the same time, to take part with the 
prosperous is less necessary than to sympathise with 
the unhappy; and therefore the principle which 
prompts us to revoke with them that rgoice, is made 
not to be so strong as that which impels us to weep 
with them that weep. 

But they are not only the laudable and important 
parts of our disposition, which discover the wis- 
dom of the author of our frame ; even our imper- 
fections and follies are by him rendered sub- 
servient to useful ends* — Amidst those inequa- 
lities of condition, for instance, which the state of 
human life required, where it was necessary that 
some should be rich, and others poor, that some 
should be eminent and distinguished, and others 
obscure and mean, how seasonable is that good 
opinion which every one entertains of himself, that 

• SeeSenn.XXXU.Vel.ii. 
L 3 
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self-complacency with which he compares himsdf ta 
Others ; and that fond hope, which is ever pleasii^ 
him with the prospect of future pleasures aud advan- 
tages in life? Without those flattering sensations, 
vain as they often are, how totally insupportable 
would this world become to many of its inhabitants? 
Whereas, by means of them. Providence hath con- 
trived to balance, in a great measure, the inequa* 
lities of condition among mankind. It hath con- 
trived to diffuse pleasure through all ranks ; and to 
bring the high and the low nearer to a l^vel with 
each other, than might at first be supposed. It hath 
smoothed the most rugged tracts of human life j and 
hath gilded with rays of borrowed light its most 
dreary scenes. 

One instance of Divine Wisdom, in framing our 
nature, is so remarkable as to demand particular 
attention ; that is, the measure according to which 
God hath dispensed knowledge and ignorance to 
man. There is nothing of which we are more ready 
to complain, than of our narrow and confined views 
of nature, and of Providence, and of all things 
around us ? And yet upon examination, it will be 
found, that our views extend, on every side, just as far 
as they ought ; and that, to see and know more than 
is allowed us, instead of bringing any advantage, 

would produce certain misery.* We pry, for 

instance, with impatient curiosity, into future events. 
Happily for us, they are veiled and covered up j and 
one peep behind that veil, were it permitted, would 
be sufficient to poison the whole comfort of our days^ 
by the anticipation of sorrows to come. — In like 
manner, we often wish with eagerness to penetrate 

* Se« Senn. II. Vol. i. and Sena. LIX. in this Vol. 
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into the secrets of natare, to look into the invisible 
wwld, and to be made acq^aainted with the whblie'' 
destiny of man. Our wish is denied ; we are enviP " 
roBcd on all hands with mystery ; and that mystery' ' 
is our happiness: for, were those great invisible ob-'^ 
j9Qt3 fdily disclosed, the sight of them would con- • 
fouid aBd overwhelm us. It would either totally 
dscange our &eble faculties, or would engross our 
attention to such a degree, as to lay us asid^ fi^om^ 
the bjusiness and concerns of this world. It would' ' 
have* the same effect, as if we were carried away; 
fbomi the earth, and mingled among the inhabitants' 
of 3ome other planet. -*~ The knowledge that is^ 
allowed to us, was deseed to fit us for acting our 
part in our present state. At the exact point, there-' 
fotey where usefulness' ends, knowledge stops, and' 
ignorance commences. Light shines upoti Us, as 
longas^it serves to guide our path ; but forsakes us, as 
soon as it becomes noxious to the eye ; and salutary 
dackness is appointed to close the scene. *— Thought^ 
lesf and stupid must that man be, who^ in all this 
furniture of the human mind, in this exact adjusts 
ment of its several powers to the great purposes of 
life, discerns not the hand of adorable Wisdom, as- 
well as of infinite Goodness. 

Ik the second place^ Let us contemplate the same 
wisdom as exhibiting itself to us in the moral govern- 
vtmA of the world. We are informed by revelation,^ 
that tiiis life is designed by Providence to be an intra- 
ductoiy part of existence to intelligent beings ^ a 
state of education and discipline, where creatureis^ 
fidlenfrom their original rank, may gradually recoil 
their rectitude and virtue. Under this view, which 

1-4 
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is in itself perfectly consonant to. all that reason dis^ 
covers* we shall find the general course of hmxian 
' affiiirs, confused as it may sometimes appear, to have 
been ordered with exquisite wisdom* ~- It was neo»- 
sary to such a state, that all the active powers of man 
should be brought forth into exercise, and completdy 
tried. It became proper, therefore, that there shiculd 
be a mixture of characters in the world, and tiiat 
men should be shown in a variety of situations.* 
Hence that, diversity of tempers and dispoatioiis^ 
which is found in society ; those inequalities in rank 
and station, which we s6e taking place; and those 
different talents and inclinations which jMrompt men 
to different pursuits. By these means, eveiy de^ 
partment in society is filled up ; and every man has 
some sphere prepared for him, in which he can act. 
He is brought forth as on a busy stage, where offpo^r 
tunity is given for his character to display itself fiiUy. 
— His life is, with great propriety, varied by int»» 
changes of prosperity and adversity. Always pros* 
perous, he would become dissipated, indolent, a|id 
giddy ^ always afflicted, he would be fretful, de- 
jected, and sullen. There are few persons, there-* 
fofe, or none, whose lot . shares not of both these 
states ; in order that every disposition of the heart 
may be explored, and every mean of improvement 
afforded. **- As man is ultimately designed i<Nr a 
higher state of existence than the present, it was iM)t 
proper that this world should prove a paradise to him» 
or should afford him that complete satisfaction which, 
he incessantly pursues. Disappointments, therefbi!e» 
are often made to blast his hopes ; and, even while 
the comforts of life last, they are always mixed withi 

♦ See Sernj.LIV. Vol.ii\ 
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some troubles ; in order that an excessive attadiment 
to this world may gradually be loosened. The course 
of things is evidently so ordered by Providence, that 
occurrences shall be always happening, to bring 
down the most prosperous to a level with the rest 
of his brethren, and to raise up, in their turn, the low 
and the distressed. 

In the midst of those vicissitudes, which are so ob- 
viously conducive to improvement, both wisdom and 
goodness required, that the Supreme Governor of 
the ^orld should be seen to protect the interests, and 
favour the side of virtue. But in the degree of evl- 
denqe, with which this was to be shown, it was no 
less requisite, that a proper temperament should be 
observed. Had virtue been always completely re- 
warded, and made happy on earth, men would no 
longer have had a motive for aspiring to a more 
blessed state. In the case of every crime, had Divine 
justice interposed to bring complete punishment on 
the head of the criminal ; or had all the felicity 
which is prepared for the just in a future world, and 
all the misery which there awaits the wicked, been^ 
already displayed to the view, and rendered sensible 
to the feelings of men ; there would have been an end 
of that state of trial, for which our whole condition on 
earth was intended. It was necessary, therefore,, that 
at present, we should see through a glass darkbf. A 
certain degree of mystery and obscurity was, with per- 
fect wisdom, left on the conduct of the Almighty.* — 
Skit, amidst that obscurity sufficient encouragement 
and support are in the mean time given to virtue ; sa£^ 
fident ground is afforded for the full belief^ that it is 
what, the Deity loves, and will finally reward. His 

* SeeSenn.IV.Vol.i, - 
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approbatioii of it is (Signified to every man by the- 
voice of conscience. Inward satisfaction and peac& 
are made always to belong to it ; and general esteem 
and honour for the most part to attend to it. On 
the other hand, the wicked, in no situation of life,' 
Me allowed to be truly happy. Their vices and theif ^ 
passions are made to trouble their posterity; and- 
their punishment to grow out of their crimes. Let 
any one attentively recollect the material incidents' 
of his life ; and he will, for the most part, be able to. 
trace the chief misfortunes which have befallen him 
to some guilt he has contracted, or some foUy 
he has committed.* Such is the profbund wisdom 
with which Providence conductd its counsels, that 
although it does not appear to interpose, men are 
made to reap from their actions the fruits which they 
had deserved; ^eivimquities to Correct tJieTn, and their 
backsUdings to reprove them; and while they siifier, they 
are forced to acknowledge the justice of their punish- 
naent-*- These are not matters of rare or occasional ob- 
servation ; but deeply interwoven with the texture of 
human affitirs. They discover a regular plan, a formed 
system, according to which the whole train of Provi- 
dence proceeds; and which manifests to every serious 
observer the consummate wisdom of its Author.— i- 
As thus, in the constitution of human nature and in 
the moral government of the world, Divine wisdom 
so remarkably appears, I must observe, 

Ik the Mrd place. That in the redemption of ^ 
world, and in the economy of grace, it shines no less 
conspicuously. The subject which opens to us here 
is too extensive to be fully illustrated at present ; but 

• See Serm. LXIIL Vol. iii. 
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the great lines of it are obvious. * — In carrying on a 
plan, by which for^veness was to he dispensed to an 
offending rice^ wisdom recpiired that the authority 
of the l^islator should be fully preserved, and no 
sueh relaxattion be introduced into government, as 
might give licence or encouragement to offenders. 
Accordingly, the most admirable provision was made 
for these important purposes by the interposition of 
the Son of (rod suffering and dying for sinners. The 
sovereign awe of justice is maintained, while justice 
is tempered with mercy. Men are bound to right-* 
eousness, under the highest sanctions ; and ample 
security and consolation are, at the same time, affi)rded 
to the penitent. By the instructions, and sample, of 
their Saviour, they are instructed in their duty j and 
through a Mediator and Intercessor, they are encou- 
raged to off^r .their worship and prayers to the 
Almighty. They are assured that, in whatever is 
too arduous for human nature to perform, they shall 
be assisted by a Divine Spirit } and under all trials 
and difficulties, they are supported by the express 
promise of that eternal life which i$ brought to light 
by the Gospel. -*- It is not possible for the under- 
standing to conceive any method of salvation, planned 
with more goodness and executed with mwe wisdom, 
than what is shown in the Gospel of Christ. The 
consideration of this constitution alone, gives us fiiU 
reason to join in that e^Iamation of the Appstle ; 
O the depth qf the riches both of the wUddm and the 
lamokdge qf God ! Hofw tmearchable are his judg-^ 
ments, and his xvagfs past^nding out 1 1 

• See Serni. V^ Vol i. — Serm. XX, Vol. i Serm. XXV. 
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From this short survey which we have taken of 
Divine wisdom, as discovering itsdif, in the whole 
complex, frame of the moral wcHrld ; in the constitu« 
tion of human nature ; in the government of human 
affairs ; and in the redemption of the human race ; 
we cannot but perceive how much reason we have to 
prostrate ourselves before God, and with all humi- 
lity to worship and adore. — When we view that 
immense structure of the universe in which we dwells 
when we think of Him, whose ^isdom has pilanned 
the whole system of being j whose mind compre- 
hends, whose counsels direct, the whole course of 
events, from the beginning to the end of time ; by 
whom nothing is so inconsiderable as to be overlook- 
ed, or so transient as to be forgotten j who attends 
to the concerns of the poor man in his cottage, while 
he is steering the sun and the moon in their course 
through the heavens; into what astonishment and 
self-annihilation do we fall ! Before him all our boast- 
ed knowledge is ignorance, and our wisdom is folly. 
Wherever we cast our eyes on his works and ways, 
we find all things adjusted in number^ weight, and 
measure ; and after all that we can survey, Lo ! these 
are but a part of his ways; and howsmaU a portion is 
heard of himf 

It is the power of Grod, which produces among the 
multitude of men any impressions of religion. When 
thunder roars in the heavens, or an earthquake shakes 
the ground, they are struck with awe, and disposed 
to worship an invisible power. But such impressiiHis 
of Deity are occasional, and transitory. The lasting 
reverence of a Supreme Being arises, in a well-inform* 
ed mind, from the display of that infinite wisdrad 
which all the universe presents. Its ojperations are 
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constantly^ though silently, going on around us. ^e 
may view it in the peaceful and sedate state of tb^ 
universe, as well as in its greatest commotions ; we 
behold it in every insect that moves on the ground, 
at the same time that we admire it iii the revolutions 
of the celestial bodies. Happy for us if the contem^ 
plation shall nourish that temper of habitual devor 
tion, which so well becomes dependent beings, and is 
so intimately connected with all virtue 1 * 

But the chief effect that ought to be produced bjr 
meditation on the ©ivine wisdom, is perfect resigna>- 
tion to the Governor of the universe, and entii^ 
trust iti his administration. Our private misfortunei» 
arid (fisappointments are too often the subject cji* 
querulous complaints, and even of unjust. suspicioi|i» 
of. Providence. But when in the whole natund and 
moral world, we behold an arraingement of things 
which plainly . discovers the most consummate wis- 
dom, can we beh'eve, that in the arrangement of our 
, petty concerns, this wisdom is dormant and neglect- 
ful ? How much more reason is there to think, that 
our ignorance of the Divine plans misleads our judg- 
ment, than that the wisdom of the Almighty has 
erred in directing our private affiiirs ? — Divine wis- 
dom, as I observed in the beginning, is an exertion 
of Divine benevolence* It has, it can have, no other 
scope than to accomplish the best ends by the most 
proper means. Let the wisdom, therefore, and the 
goodness, of the Deity, be ever conjoined in our Idea. 
Let every new discovery of Divine wisdom, be a new 
ground of hope, of joy, and of cordial submission, to 
every virtuous man. Let him be thankful that he 

* See Serm. XLIX, Vol. ii. 
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lives in a world, where nothing faiqppens to him by 
chance, or at random ; but where a greats a wise, 
aiad beneficent Mind continually superintends every 
event. 

Under the £uth of this gr6at principle of religion, 
1(H us proceed, in the course of our duty, with sted- 
flMt and undismayed mind. Let us retain faithful 
a jlegiance to our Creator and our Redeemer ; and then 
we may always hope the best ; and cast our care upon 
Jum v^o careihjhr w. Wait on the Lord; he qf 
good cwrage^ and He shall strengthen your heart. 
Although thou safest, thou canst not see hiniy yetjudg- 

i^jient is hejbre him ; therefore trust thou in Mm. 

Let us begin every undertaking with an humble 
dependence on his assistance for enabling us to pro- 
secute it to the end. When our undertakings are 
finished, and the dose of life approaches, with praise 
to him let us conclude all our labours. 

Unto the King eternal immortal, iwadbhf ihe onfy 
"odse God, be hmmtt and gl&ry,Jbreoer and ever f Amen. 
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The Compassion and Benbfioencjs of the Deity. 

[Preached before the Society for the Bene^t of the Sons of the 
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1766.] 



Jeremiah^ xlix. 11. 

Leave thy fatherless children^ I will, preserve them 
aUve ; and let thy widows trust in me. 

T^O subject is more open to general observation^ oc 
^7 more confirmed by manifold experience, than 
the goodness of God. The contemplation of the 
universe in which we dwell, presents it perpetually 
to our view* Amidst the vast extent of creation^ we 
discover no instance of mere pomp, or useless gran- 
deur, but behold every thing contributing to the 
general good, and rendered subservient to the wel- 
fare of the rational or sensible world. In the admi- 
nistration of Providence, the same principle of bene- 
ficence is conspicuous. The seasons are made regu- 
larly to return, and the earth to flourish ; supply is 
bountifully provided for the wants of all creatures ; 
and numberless comforts are prepared to sweeten 
human life. Most justly is he who hath established^ 
and who upholds, this admirable order of things, to 
be esteemed the Father of mercies: and, accord- 
ingly, in this view, he is often celebrated in Scrip- 
ture. The earth is fvU qf the goodness qf the Lord. 
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His tender mercies are over all his vibrks. His 
mercy is great unto the heavens^ mid it endurethjor 
eiier. 

It ai^ears worthy of particular observation that 
there is one light, in which more frequently than in 
any other, the goodness of God is presented to us in 
the Sacred Writings, namely, the light of compas- 
sion to the distresses of mankind. Most of the 
situations are mentioned in which men are con- 
sidered as most forlorn ; and in some passages of 
Scripture, God is represented as interesting himself, 
in a peculiar manner, for those who are in such situ- 
ations. Particular emphasis is always laid upon this 
circumstance, in the general views which are given 
of his goodness. He is \\i% Hearer qf prayer ^ unto 
^hotn all flesh shall come. But he is described as 
listening with particular attention to the cry qf the 
poor ; and regarding the prayer of the destitute : He 
mil prepare their hearty and cause his ear to hear. 
AU creatures are the objects of his providential care. 
But the widow and the fatherless j the bowed dofwn and 
the broken in hearty are particularly attended to, and 
commiserated by him. The Lord e^ecuteth judg- 
ment f}r tke oppressed; the Lord preserveth ^the 
stranger ; he looseih the prisoner j and giveth food to 
the hungry. He hath not despised not abhorred the 
affliction of the evicted; nor hides he his face from 
them ; hat hears when they cry unto him.* In short, 
when we are deprived of all human consolation and 
aid, the Almighty is represented as then inost acces- 
sible to our prayers, and most disposed to help and 
relieve us. 

. • • Ps. cii. 17. ; x. 17. ; Ixviii. S. ; Ixix. 33- ; cxlvi. 7. ; xxii, 24, 
Sec, Sec* 
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The words which I have chosen for the text aflbrd 
aivery amiable view of that compassion which Scrip- 
ture so often ascribes to the Supreme Being, The 
context in which they stand contains much dark and 
mysterious prophecy relating to nations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Judea, but leads to no particular illustra* 
tion of the text. The words of it, taken by themselves, 
are plainly to be understood as spoken by God to an 
agedparent, who, in the view of approaching dissol ution, 
is anxious about the future condition of his family in 
tile world ; and they present a most affecting display 
of God's compassionate regard to the children of those 
who have been his faithful servants on earth. Leave tht^ 
Jiiiherless children ; I mil preserve them alive) and let 

thy md(ms trust in me. It will be worthy of our 

attention at present, to enquire into the reasons why 
the Almighty is pleased to represent himself so often 
to us under this view ; not only as the just and good 
Ruler of the universe, which is the first and lead- 
ing idea we naturally form of him, but as the Patron 
and Friend of the distressed part of mankind. 

It will be found that there are two very important 
purposes which such discoveries of the Divine nature 
serve. First, they furnish particular ground fbr 
trusting in God, amidst all the vicissitudes of human 
life ; and next, they exhibit the pattern of that dis* 
position, which we ought, in our measure, humbly to 
follow and imitated 

I. The discoveries of Divine compassion were 
purposely intended to furnish to us particular ground 
fbr trust in God, amidst all the vicissitudes of human 
life. Man, during his abode on earth, is exposed 
to various distresses. Even in his most, flourishing 

VOL. III. M 
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Stat#^ his condition is extreixidy precarious. Pros- 
perous as he may at one time seem to be, he cannot 
tell how soon, by some unforeseen vicissitude, he may 
be humbled to the dust ; and still less can he tell 
what may in future befal hia children, to whose fortunes 
he c^teh lodks with anxious solicitude. In the moments 
when his mind is oppressed, either by tlie immediate 
feeling of sorrows or by the dread of impending 
evils, it is natural for him to fly to that Supreme 
Being under whose direction all human events are 
placed, and earnestly to implore protection from 

him. -But though he hold the belief that justice 

and goodness are ever to be found at the throne of 
the Almighty, yet, eveti there, particular discourage-, 
menis meet him. For that Supreme Being to whoin 
he looks up is a great and awiUl Being. His nature 
is, to us, unknowm He dwells in the secret place 
of £ternity ; and is surrounded with clouds and dark- 
ness. We hear his tremeqdous voice in the thunder ; 
and in every commotion of the. elements we behold 
the irresistible hand of his power. A nature so 
infinitely superiQr to our own, cannot be looked up 
to without some measure of dismay. It is over- 
whelming to the timid apprehensions of the distressed^ 
It is contemplated wijth that awful and mysterious 
reverence which overpowers confidence. and trust. 

It is for this reason that, in cDndescension to 
human weakness, God has been pleased so often to 
represent himself as actuated by a principle of com- 
passion and pity* This gives a shade and softening 
to the awful greatness of the Divinity. It brings 
down his goodness to the level of our conception^ 
and fits it to be the object of our trust. Com«« 
passion is a prindpla i^hich we all feel and know« 



Wi kiiow.thit it ii the stronge* of all tenevdknfc 
itiMitocts in our nature, and th^ it tends directly ti» 
intbreKt ud in behalf of those \^ho need our aid; 
W& iEU:e taught td believe that a similar attrtbttte 
belongs to the Divitie nature ; in order that, frcnn 
thit species of goodness which we are best acquainted 
withi and which we can most rely updn, we may bifc 
trained both to love our Almighty Benefactor, and 
aS long aa ^e ^:« in th^ practice of dur duty, to ti'ust 
M his protection, amidst every distress. When wf 
fafear sUdh a voice of tenderness, as that which my 
f6l[t utters, proceeding from the Almighty, our hearts 
a^e t^omforted. Distrust and disoiay are temdved* 
We are no longer oppressed by his greatness. We 
eta draw near to him as to a Father in he^^Ven, before 
^hom we <ian, with humble confidence^ ppur out oUr 
s4rr6ws ; and can trust that, thoiigh all our eartbtf 
firhetidi should neglect us, our prayers will attraci 
bis compassionate regard. 

♦ Compassion to the unfortunate, as it is exerted 
among men, is indeed accompanied with certain 
ifisturbed and painful feelings, arising from sympathy 
*ith those whom we pity. But every such feeling Wi 
fihust remove from our thoughts, when we asoibfe aii 
afi^ction of this nature to the Deity. It is true, that, 
irt Scripture language, the Divine compassion iS 
sc^metimes figured by strong allusions to the relenting 
struggles and passionate meltings of the human 
beirt. But we easily perceive that such representations 
4re to be u^derstobd with the allowances which 
%Urative language requires. All that is amiable in 
compassion, belongs to God ; but all that is imper^ct 
in it must be left to man. In the Supreme Being, 
there can be tio perturbation or une^i^iness) no con- 
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ti:ast of feelings, nor fluctuation of purpose. His 
compassion imports a kind regard to the circum- 
stances of the unhappy. But still it is such a regard 
as suits the perfection of the great Governor of the 
jmuverse, whose benignity, undisturbed by any violent 
emotioH} ever maintains the same^ tranquil tenor, like 
the unrirfBed and uninterrupted serenity of the highest 
beavens. 

. It is important to observe, that this pity and com- 
passion of aur heavenly Father, extends itself to. our 
moral and spiritual concerns, in like manner a& to 
our natural^and external distresses. In that great 
dispensation of the redemption of the world by his 
Son Jesus Christ, he is always repres^ented in Scripture 
as moved by pity for our fallen and wretched estate. 
The sanie principle which leads him to regard with 
compassion the widow and the fatherless, led him to 
look down with compassion on an helpless and forlorn 
, race, degraded from their original honour. From 
infinite mercy he sent his Son to seek and to save tfiat 
which was lost. According to the prophetical language 
of the Old Testament, He looked upon us; and his 
time was a time of love. He saw that there was no 
man ; He beheld that there was no intercessor^ and his 
own arm brought Salvation. He laid his help on one 
who was mighty to save. He saw us in our blood, and 
said, Liive. * Agreeable to this spirit of com- 
passion, displayed in our redemption, is ^ the whole, 
dispensation of Divine grace towards man in his 
present state of infirmity. It speaks continually the 
doctrine of consolation and merciful aid ; grace to be 
sufficient for us, and strength to be mude perfect in our 

* Ezek.xvi.8. Isaiab; lix.l6. 
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weakness. As a father pitieth Ms children^ so tk^ Lord 
pitieth them that fear him : for he knoweth our frame ; 
he remembereth that we are dust. * 
«' I cannot conclude this head without observing how 
much it adds to the value of the Christian religion, 
that it hath discovered the Deity to us in a light So 
amiBble. When the nations of the earth worshippred 
a Grod unknown, or one whom they arrayed in 
nothing but vengeful thunders, the true God hath 
come forth from behind the cloud, and "made himself 
known to usj known not only as a just and godd 
Ruler, but as -a compassionate Father, in whom, 
aniidst all their distresses, the virtuous may trust and 
hope. I now proceed to observe, 

II. That such discoveries of the Divine nature 
were designed, not only to administer encouragement 
and consolation, but also to exhibit the pattern of 
that disposition which we are bound, in out measure, 
to imitate and follow. To this purpose tend the 
repeated exhortations of Scripture, to befolhiversof 
Godj as dear children ; to be merciful as our Father^ 
ifp heaven is merciful. That hardness of heart which 
renders men insensible to the distresses of their 
brethrien, that insolence of prosperity wlrich inspires 
them with contempt of those who are fallen below 
them, are always represented in Scripture as dis- 
positions* most opposite to the nature of God, and 
most hateful in his sight. In order to make this 
appear in the strongest light, he hath turned his 
goodness chiefly into the channel of compassionate 
regard to those whom the selfish and the proud 

* 2 Cor. xii. 9. Psal. ciii. 13. 
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despise. He hath avowedly taken up their cause» 
that he might atate himself as aa antagonist to siioh 
as would bear them down; that he might confound 
and put to the blu^ that arrogance of men which 
makes them slight any of their own brethreii. Far 
the oppression of the poQr,Jbr the sighing of the needy^ 
nofw 10^1 I drise^ saith the Lord, to ae# them in safety 
from him thai pt^th at them.* Lord, says the 
Psalmist, thou hast heard ihe desire of Ike humble / 
ihou tdlt arise to judge ffiefatherless, and tJie oppressed, 
ihat the man of earth may oppress no more, t 

Consider, I beseech you, whether any virtue can 
admit of any higher recommendation than its being 
that disposition under the character of which the 
Almighty chooses to be peculiarly known to us : How 
can we claim any relation to the Father of mercies, 
or how look up to him for compassion and grace, 
if we show no bowels of mercy, gentleness, and 
kindness^ to one another? — The whole plan, indeed, 
oh which he hath formed human nature, and all the 
circumatapces in which he hath placed us on earth, 
are plainly contrived tp e):cite affections of bene- 
volence, and to enforcfe works of xnercy. Not only 
hath he planted compassion in the human breast, as 
one of the strongest instincts there, but he hath so 
connected us in society as necessarily to require 
that our benevolent instincts should be brought 
into exercise. For it ia apparent that no man, 
vEi any rank of life, even the higheat, is sufficient 
f&x his own well-being. He can neither supply hss 
own wants, nor provide for his own comforts, witboi^t 
the coroperation of others. The dependence here 
is mutual between the high and the low, the rich 

♦ Psal. xii. 5. t Psal. x. 17, 18. 
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knd the poor. Each, in one way or other, calls 
Oii each, for aid. All are so linked together, as to*be 
impelled by a thousand motives to assist one another 
i|i the titoe of need. This is what nature, what 
society, what Providence, all speak with a loud voice; 
a voice which may be said to have gone forth even to 
the ends of the earthy and to have been heard and 
understood by the most barbarous tribes of men. For 
among savage and uncultivated nations, no less than 
among the most civilized and polished, the energy of 
compassion is felt, and its xrlaitns are recognised and 
obeyed. 

In the course of human life, innumerable occasions 
present themselves for all the exercises of that 
humanity and benignity, to which we are so power^i 
iuUy prompted. The diversities of rank among men, 
1^ changes of fortune to which all, io every rank, 
are liable, the necessities of the poor, the wants of 
helpless youth, the infirmities of declining age, are 
sJways giving opportunities for the display of humane 
affections. There is perhaps no form in which bene- 
volence appears more interesting, than when it is 
employed in providing relief for the families and 
children of those who stand in need of aid, in order 
tliat the young may be trained up by proper educa- 
tion for dieting a useful part in the world. Benefits 
conveyed by this channel are often more important 
than any other acts of liberality. Besides the great 
advantage which they bring to society, they have the 
pleasing efiect of awakening all the virtuous sensibi- 
lities of the hearti both in those Who confer, and in 
those who receive them. They are often felt with 
wanner relish by a family in distress, and productive 
of more tender gratitude, than could have been raised 
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by any Other mode of beneficeace* This i^ rendered 
sensible to every heart by that beautiful expres^ipa 
of the Divine compassion in the text j Leave thyi 
fatherkss children ; I mil preserve them aJive ; and 
let thy widows trust in me. 

By the train of sentiment we have pursued^ you? 
thoughts, my brethren, will now be naturgilly led to 
the consideration of that institution which has given 
occasion to the meeting of this day ; The Society 
formed for the benefit qf the Sons of the Clergy qf the 
JEstabUshed Church qf Scotland. 

In entering on this part of the subject, I trust that 
I may be permitted to say a few; wiH'ds concerning^ 
that order of men, in behalf of whose descendants 
the favour of the public is now requested. Though 
belonging myself to that ord^r, yet as. my advanced 
age and long experience may reasdnably be suppose 
ed to have corrected the prejudices and cooled the 
ardour of partiality, some weight, I hope, will be 
i^owed to my testimony ; when now, in thjB fifty- 
fourth year of my ministry, afler having seen success 
sions of ministers, in various parts of the country^ 
rise and fall, and after long acquaintance with many 
of divided sentiments, among my brethren, I can 
with confidence declare it as my opinion, that there 
exists not, any where a mor^ respectable and useful 
class of men than the Clergy of the Church of Scot^ 
land. Among such a numerous body, I readily admit 
that some exceptions will be found to the character 
which I now give of them. Considering huin^ii 
frailty, this is no more thj^p was naturjaUy^o be 
expected. But, taking the ministers of this church 
in general, I can venture to assert that they are, K 
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well-itiformed and enlightened set of men ; decent 
and irrepfoachable in their behaviour, conscientious 
in the discharge of their pastoral duties, and very 
generally esteemed by the people tinder their care. 
There was a time, when the Presbyterian clergy lay 
under the imputation of being sour in their tempers^ 
narrow in their opinions, severe and intolerant in 
their principles. But as, tc^ether with the diffusion 
of knowledge, a more liberal spirit has pervaded the 
clerical order in this part of Britain, it will be found 
that their manners now are conciliating ; that they 
9tudy to promote harmony and good order in their 
parishes ; that they have shown themselves addicted 
to useful literature, and in several branches of it 
have eminently distinguished themselves; and that 
while they are edifying and Consolatory to the lowest, 
they have acquired just respect from the higher classes 
of men. \ 

As long, therefore, as this country shall be pre- 
served from the contagion of that false philosophy, 
which, by overthrowing all religious establishments, 
has engendered so much impiety, and wrought so 
n)uch mischief^ in a neighbouring land ; as long as 
the existence of Christian faith, and of religious prin- 
ciples, shrill be considered as essential to the welfare 
of a nation, it may reasonably, I think, be expected, 
that such a body of men as 1 have mentioned shall 
be held entitled to the regard and good-will of their 
fellow-eitizi^ns and countrymen. 
, Circuolstances there are, which give particular 
Qccasion for this regard and good-will to be called 
forth. You all ktiow the nature of that provision 
which is made by the public for the established clergy 
Qf this country. It is such as is suited to that sober 
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and frugal manner of living which i^ expected ftum 
ministers of the GospeL 'iThotigh in consideration e€ 
the growing prosperity of the country, and of its 
natural consequence, the increased rate of every 
expense, it has been found reasonable that, of late 
years, some addition should be made to the provisioii 
of many of the ministers, yet still their condition 
approaches not to what can be termed Opulence in 
any degree. It is such as to raise them above con- 
tempt; such as to afford a decent subsistence for 
themselves and their families ; hjut such as seldom or 
never can enable them, without some other sources 
of revenue, to make provision for their children when 
going forth into the world, especially if their family 
be numerous. 

It was the consideration of this circumstance that 
lately gave rise to the Society in favour of the Sons 
of the Clergy. Many a minister, who, for a tract of 
years, has faithfully laboured in the discharge of every 
duty to his flock, has felt, tow^ds the close of his 
days, what a blessing it would have proved to him; 
if such a society had existed in his time, to which he 
could have looked for aid. -< — Represent to your- 
selves, my friends, one of this character, — and the 
representation which I am now to give is not the 
work of fancy, but founded upon what often in fact 
takes place. — — Figure, I say, a worthy Clergyman, 
now in the decline of life, foreseeing the. end of his 
labours drawing near, surrounded with a family of 
children, to whom his chief car« had been devoted, 
and in whom his heart had long been bound up. 
Their education, from their earliest years, he had con- 
ducted, or at least superintended himself, with paternal 
fondness. Whatever his scanty stores could aiflford^ 



h( hftd oheerfully expended, in giving all the advan« 
tag^ to their education which his own village <Mr> which 
the nearest county*town could yield. He had made 
every preparation that was in his power to make, for 
tit^ir acting a proper part in future life. But the 
titse of preparation is finished. The gay seascm of 
childhood is over. The period is arrived when they 
must go forth} must leave that paterpal mani^ion 
Where, in the midst of the^ youthfql companions, they 
had spent many happy days ; must go to provide for 
^hem^lves, the best they can, in a world, which to 
thew is unknoi;^. Aiid whither are they to go? 
}W. Of the few friends their father ever 'had, some 
ave now gone down to the dust Others, with whom 
he once lived in familiar intimacy, lifted up now with 
the pride of opulence, have forgotten him and his 
family. One of his sons, at least, he fondly wished 
to have educated for that profession to which he him- 
self had been so long attached. But, living at a dis« 
tance from any of the seats of learning, and having 
no protector to whose assistance he could look, he 
, feels with regret that he is unable for the attempt. 
Some of his children he must send away to seek their 
fortune in a distant land. Others must be consigned 
to the dangers of the ocean, or be reduced to gain 
their bread by following some of the mean and 
lal^qrious occupations of life. Viewing the daiic and 
discouraging proi^ect that is before them, the father's 
heart is sore, when he bids adieu to his children^ 
With tears in his eyes, he gives them his blessing as 
they depart. Little more it is in his power to give 
them ? but he e<^mits them to the protection of 
their father's God. — How happy, if in these mourn- 
ful moments, a voice of such a nature as this could 
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reach his ears ; Leceoe thy Jathtrless children ; I will 
preserve them alive ; and let thy widows trust in me. 

Animated by the desire of imitating that spirit 
of Divine compassion which breathes in these words^ 
a feMr respectable geatlemen in this city formed, six 
years ago^ the plan of a Society for assisting the Sons 
of the Clergy. The institution, as soon as it was 
known, met with public approbation and favour. It 
was early distinguished, and amply assisted by Royal 
munificence. It was incorporated by Royal charter ; 
and, through the generosity of the public, has pros- 
pered so far, that the Society has already been enabled 
to gWh aid to a considerable number of the Sons of 
Clergymen of this Church. The aid which the 
Society, in an infant state, could as yet give, has 
been small ; as it is confined to what the interest of 
their capital allows them to bestow. They earnestly 
i^ish to become more effectually useful, by enlarging 
their provision for the education of Sons ; and hope 
to be enabled, in due time, to give assistance to the 
Daughters, as well as to the Spns, of ministers; so as 
to afford comfort to a widowed mother, and to the 
whole of a disconsolate family. For it is to be 
observed, that it is not merely to a literary education^ 
or to preparations for the church, that the intentions 
of the Society are directed. They mean so to apply 
their beneficence, that the families of ministers may 
be assisted to acquire the necessary qualifications for 
pursuing any useful employment in the world, for 
which they appear to be most fitted. 

Among other inducements which may encourage 
the public to promote this beneficent plan, there is- 
one which I cannot, on this occasion, omit to mention^ 

6 
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that is, the signal success with which many Sons of 
Scots Clergymen have been blessed, in filling with 
honour several of the important departments of society. 
As I have not myself the honour of belonging to that 
class, I can spealc with more freedom on this topic 
than some other of my brethren. Not to mention 
the well-known and distinguished names of several 
who at present possess, with much dignity, stations 
in the church, and chairs in the universities, and 
some now gone, who will be long remembered, as 
having done no small honour by their literary 
productions, to this part of the island ; let me desire 
you to look round on the most respectable stations 
of busy life, and to consider how many of those who 
now make a high figure at the bar, some on the 
bench^ many in the commercial, the military, and the 
naval professions, were born iand bred under the 

humble roof of a minister. Nor is this success to 

be ascribed to any favourable coincidence of circum- 
stances at this time more than any other. It is the 
natural result of the maimer in which they were 
brought up. Educated in good principles, and 
formed to sober manners, by pious and virtuous 
parents, they enter on the world less tainted than 
others by fashionable vices and follies.' By the 
situation of their parents they were inured^ from 
their earliest youth, to temperance and habits of 
application. They come forward, not altogether igno- 
rant and unlettered, like the children of the meaner 
classes of men, but with the foundations of good 
education and useful knowledge. At the same time, 
they see and know that it is not to fortune and to 
iriends, but to their own industry and exertions^ they 
must trust for future success j -and that only accord- 
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iag to the opinion entertadned of their merit, they 
can hope to be patronized by others. Hence it 
comes to pass that young persons of this description 
often advance themselves more quickly, and act their 
part more successfully, than others who, from their 
birth and fortune, have enjoyed the benefits of a 
more improved and ornamented education ; but whose 
opuleilce sometimes supersedes labour, encourages 
indolence^ and perhaps fosters diiisipation and love of 
pleasure* 

Th^te are considerations which tend to bespeak 
public favour in behalf of the institution which I 
now recommend. Consider, my friends, that by 
befriending and assisting it, you contribute to bring 
forward a new race, who, like those of the s£^me 
rank that have gone before them, may come, in their 
day, to be beneficial to their country and to the 
woiid. It must not be forgotten, that assistance to 
bring them forward becomes now more necessary than 
it was to the former race, in consequence of the 
great additional expense which is well known notf td 
attend eviery part of education. By seasonable 
generosity, on this occasion, ydu may be ripening in 
secret the seeds of future genius j you may be bringing 
forward to maturity those young plants which shall 
flourish hereafter in the land ; and which may perhaps 
attain such strength, and rise to such a height, as to 
protect others under their shade. 

To the honour of the present age, it must be 
acknowledged not to be deficient in a spirit of 
humanity. Frequent instancelS both of public 9&d 
private beneficence come forth on every proper 
occasion. In this city, many a. noble monudient 
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appears of charitable foundations and institutions ; 
some destined to educate the children of the needy ; 
others to furnish maintenance for the poor, to provide 
for the sigedy or to receive and relieve the sick and the 
distressed. By their means much timely succour is 
given, and many a distress is mitigated. The insti- 
tution for the sake of which we are now assembled, 
partaking of the same benevolent spirit with the 
others, reaches to a more respectable class of men, 
and aims at a more extensive object. Its purpose 
is, to prevent those evils vhich would arise to the 
public, from the children of worthy parents being 
left to languish in that hopeless indigence whio|i 
throws them fust as a burden on society, and may 
af);erwards render them a dangerous nuisance to if. 
Instead of this, ijt aims at bringing them into such ^a 
state as affords a reasonable prospect of their proving 
useful members of the community, and perhaps of 
their ranking among, its ornaments and supports. 

So good a design Providence has already begun to 
favour, and we hbpe will continue to bless. After 
we are laid ia the dust, the generation that succeeds 
us may experience its happy effects. They who now 
contribute by their generosity to carry it forward, 
will, in the mean time, enjoy the satisfaction of 
having adopted the benevolent spirit of the Christian 
religion ; they will enjoy the satisfaction of having 
imitated, al^ they could, that compassion of our 
heavenly Father, which, in so affecting a manner, is 
expressed by the words of the text j words which I 
hope will continue to dwells with a lasting and tender 
impression, on all our hearts ; Leave your fatherless 
children; J mil preserve them alive; and let your 
^d&wstrmtinme. 



SERMON LXXIL 
On Hopes and Disappointments. 

Proverbs, x. 28. 

The hope of the Righteous shaU he gladness ; but the 
expectation of the Wicked shall perish. 

ATTACHMENT to futurity has a remarkable 
"^ influence on the operations of the human mind. 
The present, whatever it be, seldom engages our 
attention so much as what is to come. Remembrance 
of the past may sometimes occupy our thoughts ; but 
what for the most part fills them, is the anticipation 
of the future. The present is apt to be considered 
as an evanescent scene, just about to pass away ; and 
in the midst of wishes and desires, of hopes and fears, 
which all respect futurity, we may be said to dwell. 
As on these the life of man is so much suspended, it 
becomes a very material part both of wisdom and 
of duty to attend to any regulations by which they' 
may be properly conducted. For if expectations^ and 
hopes on one hand, and- fears and alarms on the 
other, are suffered to arise with groundless precipi- 
tancy, and to acquire an undue ascendant, it is evident 
that they will produce much delusion in conduct, 
and often will engender much vice and guilt. As 
there is a hope of the Righteous which shaU be glad- 
ness, so there is an expectation of the Wicked which 
shall perish. The anticipations of the former, con*-* 
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ducted by prudence, arid regulated by piety, mislead 
him not from his duty, and afford him satisfaction in 
the end. While the expectations of the latter, 
arising from fantastic imaginary prospects, delude 
him for a while with vanity, and terminate in misery. 
It will therefore be an useful subject of meditation, to 
consider, in a few instances, of what we may, and of 
what we may not, reasonably expect from the worlds 
when we look forward to what is most likely to 
happen in the ordinary course of human affairs* 

L We arfe not to expect the uninterrupted con-- 
tinuance of any measiure of health, prosperity, or 
comfort, which we now enjoy. There is the greater 
reason for beginning with this admonition, as there is 
a strong propensity in human nature to imagine that 
•what we at present possess, is alwaj^ to remain. 
When no warnings of any approaching change appear, 
we are all inclined to look forward to futurity with a 
smile ; and to indulge the hope that to-morrow shall 
be as this day^ and even rmre abundantly. Hence, in 
the lives of thoughtless men, there breaks forth so 
much foliar and presumption, so much pride and 
levity, and often so much impiety and contempt of 
religion. What is the Almighty f that me should serve 
him ? Or what profit shall we have^ if we pray unto 
Mm I Our mountain stands strong ; and shall never 
be moved* 

On the lot of some men Providence is pleased to 
bestow a longer continuance of prosperity thaa on 
that of others. But as the teim of that continuance 
is hidden from us, all flattering and"^ confident expect- 
ations are without foundation. At one period or 
another, it is certain that the calm is to be troubled^t 

TOL, III. N 
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and the dark cloud is to arise ; and how soon that 
period is to come, you cannot tell. In your hesiKh, 
Of your fortune^ or among your connection and 
friends, be assured that some trial awaits you* For 
human life never stands still fcM* any long time. It 
id by no means a fixed and steady object, like the 
mountain or the rock which you always find in liie 
s^me situation ; it is a river continually moving ^d 
flt>wing. Neither is it the still and smooth stream 
which glides along with the same constant tenor; 
but a river which for a time may hold a regular 
course within its banks, till, being interrupted by 
rocks, it foams into a torrent, or, swoln by fweign 
currents, it lays waste the neighbouring plains. 
Amidst such vicissitudes of time and life, who has 
any title to reckon upon the future ? — To faults, all 
are subject j to troubles, all are exposed. As that man 
is the most virtuous who can be charged with the 
fewest faults, so that life is the happiest which sufiers 
the fewest troubles. To look for entire exemption 
from them, is to court disappointment. 
. At the same time, I do not mean to hold it forth 
as any precept of religion or wisdom, that we ought 
klwaysto sadden the present hour by dwelling on the 
thoughts of future disappointment. What is given 
lis, let us cheeifuUy enjoy, and render thanks tcr Him 
who bestows it. Virtue, conjoined with prudence, 
may reasonably afibrd the prospect of good days to 
come ; Jfor Ood gweth to a man that is good in his 
sights wisdom^ and knowledge, and joy.* Such a pro- 
spect therefore he may innocently indulge, if bepre- 
seive always that temperance and moderation, that 

* Ecrfe».ir.26. 
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mdAesty and humility, which become one who knows 
thkt his stiate is ever in hazard of chaiigiiig. But I 
mean to warii those# who, giving way to the elation 
of '.giddy hopes, lose the command of themselves 
that by this intoxication of mind they are preparing 
the way for an alteration of state ; they are pushing 
forward the wheels of advancing change ; they are 
accelerating their own downfall To them belongs 
th^t admonition of the wise man, would they sen* 
ously Jisten to it; ^a man live many years^ and 
rgoke in them all, yet lei him remember the days qf 
darkness, Jbr they shall be many : all that cometh is 
vanity.* 

II. We are not to expect, from our intercourse 
with others, all that satis&ction which we fondly 
wish. What the individual either enjoys or sufibrg 
by himself, exhibits only an imperfect view of his 
condition. In the present state of human aSairs, 
we are all so closely interwoven with one another,, 
that a very n^siterial psurt of our happiness or misery 
arises from the connections which we have with those 
who are around us, and the relations in which we 
stand to them. These, therefore, open a field withia 
which our wishes and expectationss find an ample 
lange. One of the first objects of wish to every one 
is to maintain a proper place and rank in society ; not 
to fall behind his equals ; but rather, if he can, to 
surpa«;s them, so as to command consideration and 
respect from his neighbours. This, among the vain 
Mi4 ambitious, is always the favourite aim. With 
them it 9tf ises to immoderate expectations, founded 

* Eccleft. xi. 8. 
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;on their supposed talents and imagined merits-.) But 
pdrhapsi in the hearts of all men, some wish of this 
nature luits -, some wish not to be overlooked in the 
crowd, but to attain that degree of distinction which 
they conceive they might reasonably claim. 

With respect to claims of this sort it is to be ap- 
prehended that, among persons of all characters and 
descriptions, many an expectation must perish^ and 
many a disappointment be endured. For such is the 
powef which the sophistry of self-love exercises over 
us, that almost every onte may be assured that he 
measures himself by a deceitful scale } that, he pkees 
the point of his own merit at a higher degree thatt 
others will admit that it reaches. All are jealous of 
the high pretetisions of others. He who suspects a 
rival in his neighbour, will study every method of 
bringing him down to what he takes to be his proper 
level ; nay, often of depreciating him below it* 
Hence the endless mortifications which the vain and 
self-conceited suffer. Hence the spleen and resentment 
which is so often breaking forth^ disturbing the peace 
of society, and involving it in crimes and miseries. 
Were expectations more moderate, they would be 
more favourably received. Did we more rarely at* 
tempt to push ourselves into notice, the world would 
more readily allow usj nay^ sometimes assist us, ta 
come forward. Were we content sometimes to re- 
main in the shade, we would with more advantage 
come forth into sunshine, and find the brightness 
interrupted by fewer clouds* 

- In the closer connectionswhich men form of intiitiate 
friendship and domestic life, there is still more reason 
for due moderation in our expectations and hopes. For 
the nearer fliat men approach to each other, the more 
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numeroits the points of contact are in which they 
touch, the greater indeed will bethe pleasure of per- 
fect symphony and agreements of feelings y hut,- at 
the same time, if any harsh and repulsive sensations 
take place, the more grating and pungent will be: the 
pain. — If you look for a friend or a partner of your 
life^ in whose temper there is not to be found the least 
inequality, who upon no occasion is to be hurt or 
ofiended by any frailties you discover, whose feelipgs 
are to harmonise in every trifle with yours, who^e 
countenance is always to reflect the image of your 
own, you look for a pleasing phantom, which is 
never, or, at most, very rarely, to be fqund ; and if 
disappointment sour your mind, you have your o^yn 
folly to blame. You ought to have considered that 
you live in a* region of human infomity, where 
every one has imperfections ^nd failings. You as^ 
suredly have your own. What reason had you to 
imagine, ttet the person whom you love and esteem 
was to be tbconly exception from the common fate ? 
Here, if any where, it becomes you to overlook ^nd 
forbear; and never to allow small failings to dwell ou 
your attention so much as to deface the whole of an 
amiable character. From trifling misunderstandings 
arising from the most frivolous causes, springs much 
of the misery of social and domestic life. Hence is 
blasted many a pleasing blossom of hope; and many 
an expectation^ which once promised unbroken har- 
mony, is lefl to perish. I shall only mention, 

> in. Another instance of what we are not to 
expect in the ordinary course of hunmn affairs ; that 
is, constant gratitude from those wlioih we have 
UU)st obliged and served, -r I atn iar from saying th^t 

?r3 
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gratitade is an unknown, or even a rare virtue among 
inankind ; I think not so ill of Kuman natiire. On 
the contrary, it is my belief, that grateful sensations 
for favours received are very generally felt ; and when 
no strong passion counteracts those sensations, that 
grateful returns are generally intended, and often are 
actually made. But then, our expectations of proper 
returns must be kept within moderate bounds. We 
nrust not carry them so far as to imagine, that gratitude 
is to produce unlimited compliance with every desire 
which we choose to indulge j or that they whom we have 
obliged will altogether desert their own interest for 
the sake of their benefactors. Many circumstances, it 
is to be remembered, tend to cool the grateful emotion. 
Time always deadens the memory of benefits. Some- 
times they are considered as having being fully recom- 
pensed, and the debt of gratitude repaid. As benefits 
conferred, are often under-rated by those who receive 
them, so they are iSdmetimes over-valufed by those who 
confer them. On persons of light and careless 
minds, no moral sentiment makes any deep impres- 
sion ; with such, the remembrance of both benefit 
and benefactor is apt to pass speedily away. With 
the proud spirit, which claims every thing as its due, 
gratitude is in a great measure incompatible. Prom 
persons of this character, we are never to expect it j 
and indeed from persons of any character, we are 
not to be surprised, if, in the present state of the 
world, it rises not so high as we thought we had 
reason to hope. 

Having thtis shown in some material instances, 

what we have no reason to iexpect in the ordinary coui*»e 

^ of iiuman afiairs, I turn next to the brighter side of 
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the subject, and shall show what a wise and good man 
may reasonably expect from human life. His hope 
shall be gladness^ though the ejppectation qf fools shad 
perish, 

I. Whatever course the afiairs of the world take, 
he may justly.hope to enjoy peace of mind. I am 
sensible that by the sceptic and the profligate, this 
will be held as a very inconsiderable object of expect* 
ation or hope. To them every enjoyment which is 
of mental and intellectual nature appears of small 
value. Give them affluent fortune and flourishing 
healthy and they account themselves sure of felicity. 
But to these very persons I appeal, whether there 
have not been many occasions, when the want* of a 
peaceful and self-approving mind has not blasted all 
the enjoyments they possessed? In the midst of the 
pomps and luxuries of life, have they never expe^ 
rienced the pangs of a wounded spirit"? Have they 
never felt what it was to be tormented by the sense 
of past follies, and to be stung with the reproaches 
of an angry conscience ? Dare they Say, that in the 
midst of those feelings they were happy ? Will they 
not be constrained to own, that in such moments of 
inward paid, they would willingly have exchanged 
conditions with an innocent peasant? Let them then 
learn the value of that object of hope which they 
afiect to contemn, by recollecting what they have 
suffered from the want 6f it. — Assuredly, the peace 
of ah approving conscience is one of the chief ingr^ 
dients of human happiness ; one of the most grateful 
of all sensations to the heart of man : provided 
always that this self-approbation r^est.upon proper 
' N 4 
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grounds; that it be tempered with due humility, 
and regulated by Christian faith j that it never swell 
into an arrogant opinion of our virtue, or into confi- 
dence in our own merits, as if they were sufficient, 
without any higher intervention, to render us accept- 
able to God. 

He, whose study it is to preserve a conscience vcAd 
of offence towards God and man, who upon just prin- 
ciples can be satisfied that he is walking in the path 
which was appointed by God, will have, in every state 
of fortune, a ground of hope which may justly be 
denominated gladness ; for peace of mind will not 
forsake him. Let the world vibrate around him as it 
will, and repeat all its vicissitudes, he will not be shaken 
by them. He has always somewhat to rest upon for 
comfort. Wrapped up in his own integrity, he 
remains sound and entire within himself; and with 
a firm mind awaits the coming storm. He is not 
afraid of evil tidings ; for his heart is Jujced^ trusting 
in the Lord.* As he can look up to a Supreme 
Power with good hope, so he can look every man in 
the face without uneasiness, when he is conscious 
that no man can reproach him with having entrenched 
upon his neighbour's rights, or having causelessl 
provoked and attacked him. Hence, a calm min 
by day, and undisturbed slumbers by night. Hence, 
the, hope of that contnued protection of Heaven 
which watches over the righteous. In the time of 
trouble He shall hide mi in his pavilion; in the secret 
qf his tabernacle shall He hide me ; He shall set me: 
upon a rock, t Besides this expectation of internal 
peace, 

♦ Psalm cxii, 7. f Psalm xxviL 5^ 
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II. A GOOD man has ground to expect that any 
external' condition into which, in the course of human 
afl^irs, he may pass, shall,' by means of virtue and 
wisdom, be rendered, if not perfectly agreeable, yet 
tolerably easy to him. That distresses of various 
kinds are scattered through the life of every mortal 
man/there can be no doubt. But it is also to be 
remembered, that to many distresses there are reme- 
dies which it is in our power to apply ; and that with 
all sorrows some comforts are mixed. So many loud 
complaints we hear of the inequalities of fortune iii 
the world, that one would imagine the rich and the 
great to be the only persons who had the privilege 
of being happy; and that the mean and the poor 
were doomed, without exception, to be miserable. 
Be assured, ray friends, that the inequality of real 
happiness is not to be measured by the inequality of 
outward estate. When you see the' peasant cheerful 
in his cottage, and the labourer singing in the fields, 
you may discern that there is some power in the mind, 
superior ta external condition j that more depends 
on the man himself,, than on the situation in which 
the world has placed him. Would you estimate just- 
ly the sum of happiness that he enjoys, or the degree 
of unliappiness that he feels? The questions you are 
to put, if the man be in prosperity, are not. How 
much wealth does such a man possess ? but, How 
does he enjoy it ? If he be in'advei-sity, not. What 
is his distress ? but. How does he bear it ? 

. Hence arises the hope to a wise and good man of 
either finding, or making his state tolerable to him- 
self. If he be not wanting to himself; he is never left 
without resources to assist those exertions which he 
makes in his own behalf: Roses indeed are not 

6 
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always strewed in his path ; but from fields that are 
seemingly w^^te, flowers may be gathered by those 
who look carefully around them* Seldom or never 
do all goqd things forsake^ and all evils beset a man 
at once. In some corner of our lot there are always 
qomforts that maybe found, if we be not so foolish as 
to overlook them. Even in the intervals of sickness 
and pain, satisfactions may be enjoyed. Returns of 
relief are often felt with a more lively sensation of 
pleasure, than what we taste in unbroken health. It 
has been often observed, that what is very severe of 
any kind, seldom lasts long; and the uneasiness 
which lasts, we become accustomed to bear. Time 
and continuance reconcile us gradually to many 
things that were at first believed to be unsupportable. 
Providence has in mercy provided this gentle opiate 
to assuage various sorrows of human life. What we 
behold others around us bearing, we learn to think 
may also be borne by us. TTie spirit of man will long 
mstain his infirmities. From the treasures of his own 
mind in reflection and meditation, much relief will 
arise to the virtuous ; and at the bottom of the most 
disconsolate estate, there lies always a secret hope 
that better days may come. — From such circum- 
stances as these, the expectation of passing through 
life with some measure of comfort, may reasonably 
be entertained by such as are not wanting to them- 
selves in propriety of conduct. In looking forward 
to futurity, the prospect we are to take of the world 
is not that which is sometimes gloomily indulged, of 
a forlorn region, where nothing is to be beheld but 
dreaiy and inhospitable wastes, and no objects are to 
l>e met with but serpents that hiss, and wild beasts 
that devour. The prospect is rather that of a miked 
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region, where indeed rugged cocks are aieen^ .and 
desarts extend, over which the tempest sometimes 
scowls ; but where also many peaceful habitatiotis 
and fruitful fields occur to refresh the sight. Once 
more, 

III. We have ground to expect from the ordi- 
nary course of human affairs, that if we persevere in 
studying to do our duty towards God and man, we 
shall meet with the esteem, the love, and confidence 
of those who are around us. I before observed, 
that in our expectations of receiving what we think 
due respect and consideration from the world, we 
ishail be often disappointed. But that observation 
Was appKed to the claims we make on others, aa 
account of talents, abilities, and superior merits. To 
«uch claims the world is seldom disposed to give a 
favourable reception. We live amidst rivals and 
competitors, whose self-estimation prompts them 
to depreciate us, and of course subjects us to 
many a mortification. The case is different with 
respect to moral qualifications. There the world is 
more ready to do justice to character. No man is 
hurt, at least few are so, by hearing his neighbour 
esteemed a worthy and honourable man. This praise 
will be bestowed, without grudging, by many who 
value themselves on the possession of qualities, which 
they conceive to be of superior importance in the 
judgment of the world. 

But whatever they may think, it is certain that the 
basis of all lasting reputation is Wd in moral worth. 
Great parts and endowments may sparkle for a while 
in the public eye. The world looks up to them with 
wonder, as to an extraordinary comet or a blazing 
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Star. Distinguished virtue and worth create less 
astonishment ; but; like the fixed luminaries of heaven/ 
they shine with more steady and permanent lustre. 
Unaffected piety conjoined with inviolable uprightness 
and integrity in conduct, command a degree of respect 
which approaches to veneration. Candour and fair- 
ness never fail to attract esteem and trust. Kindness 
and benevolence conciliate love and create warm 
friendship. — The best character may indeed, for a 
time be accidentally obscured and misunderstood. 
But the world commonly judges soundly in the end. 
After a man has acted his part for a while among 
his fellows, he is known upon trial to be what he is ; 
and if his worth be real and genuine, his righteous- 
ness comes forth as the light, and his judgment as the 
noon-day. 

This is what a good man has always ground to 
look for, even in evil times ; and surely, there are 
few things which he can more desire, than the prp- 
spect of being valued and esteemed by those among 
whom he lives. This counterbalances many a disr 
advantage of outward fortune, and puts into his 
hand many opportunities of satisfaction and comfort. 
He is likely to possess naany friends aftd well-wishers, 
and to have few eneihies. The more he is known, 
the more will the favour of those who surround him 
grow ; and the prospect is before him of having his 
hoary head crowned with honour. 

Thus, in several instances, I have briefly pointed 
out what may, or may not, be expected from the 
world, when we look forward to the ordinary course 
of human affairs : Not an uninterrupted enjoyment 
of all the comforts of prosperity j not undisturbed 
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satisfaction in our various intercourses with society ; 
not grateful returns from all whom we have obliged 
or served : But what we may expect, if we keep a 
good conscience and study to do our duty, is peace 
of mind ; a tolerably easy and comfortable state> 
amidst the vicissitudes of life; and the love and 
esteem of those -with wh6m we are connected. — 
The hope of the righteous shall be gladness^ 

The present subject has led me to (Consider only 
what the righteous man has to hope for in the ordinary 
course of the world. But I have now to observe, that 
he has before him a much higher object of hope than 
any which I have yet mentioned ; a hope which arisen 
not from the ordinary course of human affairs, but 
from an extraordinary interposition of Divine grace 
and mercy conveyed to us by the Gospel ; even the 
hope which is laid up for him in heaven ; the assured 
expectation of a better life, in a higher and better 
world. Put the case of the servant of God being 
overwhelmed with all the disappointments which the 
world can bring upon him, here is an expectation 
which will be always gladness ; with which he can 
perpetually solace himself. Through the present 
state of existence he is no more than a passenger. 
If he can render it in any degree tolerable and easy to 
himself, it is well; it is all that he expects. His 
home, his place of rest, is in those habitations to 
which, through the merits of his Redeemer, he is 
taught and encouraged to aspire. He knows that in 
due season he shall reap, if he faint not.* That when 
the earthly hotise of this tabernacle is dissolved, he 

* Gal.vi.9. 
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shall Juwe a building qf Ood^ an house not made 
with handSf eternal in the heavens * ; for to £kem who^ 
ly patient continuance in well-doings seehjbr glory >, 
honotir^ and imnuyrtaliiy, God fdU render eternal UfeA 
Hence, whether you consider him in this life, or 
consider him as looking forward to another, his hope 
it perpetual^iitn^ne^j, while the ea:pectations of ihe 
wicked shall perish. 

♦ 2 Cor, T, 1. f Rom. ii. 7. 
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On the proper Disposition of the Heart towards 

Gob, 



Acts, xvii. 28. 
In Him we live, and move, and have our Being. 

npHERE is nothing which all nature more loudly 
proclaims, than that some Supreme Eeing has 
framed and rules this universe. Dat/ uttereth speech 
qfit tO'dag/f and night showeth knowledge of it to-night. 
Our birth and our life, our sensations and our actions^ 
the objects which we behold, and the pleasures which 
we enjoy, all conspire to testify that some wonderful^ 
intelligence has disposed and arranged, and still 
supports and animates, the whole frame of nature. 
This is what scarcely any man of sober mind ever 
called in question. It was the dictate of nature to 
the most savage and barbarous, as. well as to the most 
civilized nations. 'The American and the Indian in- 
his desart, as well as the Grecian sage and the Roman 
conqueror, adored, each after his own mode, a 
Sovereign of the Universe. — * The Psalmist observes, 
that the fool hath siiid in his h^art, there is no God.* 
Among the follies, however, with which the humaii 
race is chargeable, this is one which, in the course of 
a|;es, seemed to have made the smallest progress. U. 

* Pialmxiv.l; 
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was reserved for modern times and evil days, to 
engender in one region of the earth, a system of false 
philosophy, which should revive the exploded prin- 
ciples of atheism, and study to pour forth their 
poison among the nations, not only to the extinction 
of religion, but to the subversion of established 
governments, and of good order among mankind. 

Dismissing all delusions of this nature as unworthy 
the attention of any reasonable unperverted mind ; 
holding it for certain that nothing can be more real 
than the existence of a Supreme Divinity, it follows 
of course from this belief, that there are dispositions 
correspondent to Him which ought to be found in 
every human mind, among the young and the old, 
among the high and the low, the rich and the poor. 
It is absurd to suppose, that while the relations in 
which we stand to our fellow-creatures, whether 
as equals, superiors, or inferiors, naturally call forth 
certain sentiments and affections, there should be 
none which properly correspond to the first and 
greatest of all Beings ; to Him, whom, though we 
see him not, we all recognize ; to Him in whom, as it 
is beautifully expressed in my text, we live, and move, 
and have our being. 

The proper disposition of mind with respect to 
God, is generally expressed by the term of Love to 
him. This is very justly founded on the solemn 
injunction of our blessed Lord.* Thou shalt love 
the Lord tht/ God with all thy hearty and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind ; this is the Jirst and great 
commandment. Hence, it is common among religious 

* Matt, xxii, 37. 
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writers to indade the whole of pious afl^tions 
towards Ood in Love. But when this term is applied 
to the Almighty, we must be careful to understand 
ao^ht what it imports. We all know what it is to 
h»reany of btor fellow-creatures f but such an afi^ction 
as. we bear to them, cannot in a literal sense be 
transferred to Godi Among them it is sometimes 
oonnected with tiie fervency of passion, it commonly 
imports' some similarity of nature, and some degree 
of fond and intimate attachment ; all which it were 
highly improper in us to affect towards the Supreme 
Being, whose ways are not as our winfSi nor his thoughts 
as our thoughts. I am afraid that the application of 
Lcwe in a strict sense^ and sometimes in too fervent 
ind passionate a strain towuds God, has, among 
some serious and well-disposed minds, given rise to 
no little enthusiasm in r^igion. 

When therefore we treat c^Love as applied to God^ 
it must be analysed or resolved into those sentiments 
wbidi are proper and suitable for us to encourage 
towards the God whom we adore. That Love of 
lum which religion requires, and which our Saviour 
has so solemnly enjoined, is a compounded affection, 
and the dispositions which it includes are principally 
three; reverence, gratitude,, submission. Of the 
nature and foundation of each of these I am to treat 
in the sequel of this Discouitie, and shall endeavour 
to illustrate, them as forming that temper and dis- 
position of mind, whicli we ooght always to pr^setve 
towards the Great Author of our existence* 

I. Tbb foundation of. every pi;oper dii^K)sition 
towards God must hc$ laid in. Reverence, that xs> 
admiration imxad. with ^ awe; what^ in its low^ 

VOL. Ill* o 
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de^eK^ amoiig'inei), is called Respect ; but carried 
to its highest point with relation to God, may be 
termed profound Veneration. In this disposition 
towards Him we ought habitually to be found not only 
in the exercises of immediate devotion, but amidst 
the ordinary occurrences of life. Every thing indeed 
that we see around lis gives perpetual occasion for it. 
We find ourselves in an immense universe, where it 
is impossible for us, without astonishment and awe,i: 
to contemplate the glory and the power of Him who 
h^kth created it. From the greatest to the least 
object that webehoM, from the star that glitters in 
the heavens to the insect that creeps upon the ground, 
from the thunder that rolls in the skies to the flower 
that blossoms in the fields, all things testify a profound 
and mysterious wisdom, a mighty and all-powerful 
hand, before which we must tremble and adore. 
Neither the causes nor the issues of the events which 
we behold, is it in our. power to trace ; neither how. 
we came into this world, nor whither we go when we 
retire from it, are we able of ourselves to tell ; but 
in the mean time find ourselves surrounded with 
astonishing magnificence on every hand. We walk 
through the earth, as through the apartments of a 
v^ist palace, which fill every attentive spectator with 
wonder. ^ All the works whiich our power can erect, 
all the ornaments which our art can contrive, are 
feeble and trifling in comparison with those glories 
which nature every where presents to our view. The. 
immense arch of the heavens, the splendour of the 
sun in his meridian brightness, or the beauty of his 
rising and setting hours, the rich landscape of the 
fields, and the boundlessjexpanse.'of the ocean, are 
scenps which mock every, rival attempt of human 

9 - 
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skiH or labour. Nor is it only in the splendid appear- ' 
ances of naiture, but amidst its rudest forms, that we^ 
trace thfe hand of the; Divinity. In the solitary 
desart, and the high' mountain, in the hanging 
precipice, the roaring torrent, and the aged forest, 
thoiigh there be "nothing to cheer, there is much, to 
strike the mind with awe, to give rise to those solemn 
and sublime sensations which elevate the heart to an- 
Almighty, All-creating Power. ' 

In ^ort, we can no where cast our eyes around us 
without meetingwhat is suflScient to awaken reverence 
of the Deity. This reverence becomes the more pro- 
found, thattheGteatBeirig who is the object of it, is 
to lis iuvisihle and unknown. We may seek to dis- 
cover him,; but he > hides himself from us; his foot- 
steps we clearly trace, but his face we can never 
behold. We gotfoimard^ hut he is not there ; andbaek-^ 
'sm'dy JmtlwexHmnot perceive him: on ^e Iqfthand,. 
ixhere he'work^tkf butwecannot\behpM him ; he hideth 
himself on Uic r^ht handy that we, cannot see him^* , We^ 
know thgt Ae is. m>t far from everj^ me qfus ; yet he 
shrouds himself in the darkness of his pfiiviUottj he 
answer^ethjrom the secret place, qf.thund^,\ Beforft 
this incomprehensible B^eing, this God terrible aiid 
strong, we tjeccwn'e^ in a manner annihilatiedj we 
are sensible that in his siglit we are only as the tfe-op 
qf Uiehucketr and the small dust in the balance ; and 
iahis preg^tfc^ pa» only rejoice tJpith trembUfig. For 
we know tbiitfthe mighty arm which ui^olds the 
universe, and. which surrounds us with wonders on 
every sidie, cm in a moment crush us to the dust, if 
we becofii^ objects of displeasure to heaven. Awful 

» Jpb,.a»i5i,8,9- . . '. t Ps^ Ix^^^i. 7. 
o ^ 
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are the operations of the Divine Power which we are 
constantly beholding in the moral as well as in the 
natural world. The Almighty rules among llie na^ 
tionsy as well as over individuals : on his pleasure 
depend all the great revolutions of the earth ; the 
interpositions of his Providence are frequently appa* 
rent to the world, in bringing down the mightf, and 
raising up the fallen. In the books of the Law and 
the Prophets, we hear his threatenings against rebel* 
lidus sinners denounced with a tremendous voice ; 
and in the dispensation of the Gospel, a most striking 
instance is exhibited to us of the strict justice of his^ 
government, in the expiation that was required for 
the apostacy of a guilty world. So that both the 
Law and the Gospel, the works of nature and the 
conduct of Providence unite in uttering that Bclkmn 
voice which ought oflen to resound in our ears: Be 
sUB and hum ^lat Iwa^ God, ImU be exalted awmg 
<Ae heathen ; / mil he exalted m tiie earth. Fear 
hefare . him all ye nations : Give tmto tike Lard the 
glory dtse unfo his mfme. For honour and nugesty are 
bi^yre him ; strength and beauty are in his sanctuary. 
He alone^ doetk great things and misearcktitie ; Jtnofv 
veU(m» things without num^.^ 

On this head of discourse I have insttte^ the 
more, because I apprehend that such sentiments as I 
have now been inculcatii^ oecup too nnrely among 
many professed Christians. IKd an awful reverence 
£w liie Supreme Being dw^ on all our minds with a 
properly impressive sense, its efibcts woidd oftener 
appear in conduct. On many occasions, t it ^^/i^oiild 
oheck a wanton levity of spirits. I^woaid iiatfuse 

« Pb. xlri. 10. Pi.xcvi. 6— S. ^ Job, y^9* 
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tfK>ti^ soldmnity into our religious acte. It would m- 
spire greater respect for the temples of God, and for 
all the forms of sacred worship. It would banish that 
pro&tiation of the name of Ood, which we so often 
h^ir from unhallowed lips. — Let it be remembered, 
that thejf^or of Go(/is, throughout much of the Scrip. 
tk»te^ employed as the term deek;riptive of the whole 
of Religion. It is not the fear which slaves are con- 
sttaltkibd to fed for a tyrant, but the reverence which 
cbildtren have for the best parent, or subjects for 
the best sovereign; the veneration which neces«> 
MFily enters into the love we bear to a Being of 
a superior order ; it is to Jear the Lard and his good- 
ness^ as it is eniphatically expressed by one o£ the 
Prophets.* This fear of God, therefore, is not only 
GOflSistent with the Ime of Him, but forms a mate^ 
nA part df it. The pretended love of God disjoined 
fi?0m reverence of Him, would no longer be genuine 
love, but would rise into arrogant presumption. I 
pFoiedljd to observe, 

IL Tha!!' gratilnde forms an ess^rttd part of that 
dispositioii whicJi we ought to bear towards God; 
Thk ilti{]lie6 9m affectionate sense of God upon the 
fl^Md, afid enters directly into love, understood in i€s 
most common acceptation. It were a gross mistake 
to ima^e, that tbe reverence of which I have dis- 
carded has any tendency to check gradtude: on 
the contraiy, it heightens it, by uniting the sense of 
oar Senefaetor's .condescension with the benefits 
which He conveys. The more eminent the qualities 
of a tttueftictor are, and the faijghet the rank is in 

* Ho6ea>iii.5. 
oS 
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which he stands, our heaits are wsraied the more by 
the feeling of his goodness. . 

It is impossible to think of God. at all, without 
conceiving Him as the Benefactor' of mankind. 
Mysterious as this world is in many of its appefirances, 
it nevertheless carries, on the whole, a strongly mark- 
ed character of goodness and benignity in its Author. 
We behold a vast system obviously contrived to pro- 
vide, not food and nourishment, only, but comfort 
also and enjoyment to an infinite number of inhabi- 
tants. The more that philosophy has enlarged our 
views of nature, the more it has been discovered that, 
throughout, the wide extent of .creation, there is no 
useless profusion of magnificence, but that every thing 
has been rendered subservient to the welfere of the 
rational or sensible world; nay, that many objects, 
which were once considered as not: only superfluous 
but noxious,, hold an useful place in the general. sys- 
tem.- Such provision has been .madie for our enter- 
tainment on this earth, such care, has been , taken to 
store the world with a variety of pleasures, to cheer 
our senses, and enliven our imagination, that he x^hose 
eye opens on all the beauty of nature,- mustt.be of 
insensible heart indeed, if he feels no gratitude to 
that Being who has brought him forth to enjoy this 
wonderful scene. ... 

But the gratitude of a good man will naturally igo 
farther than this. He will think not onfy.ofthe 
benefits which he enjoys in common with .the re§t of 
his fellow-creatures, but of those which are appro- 
priated particularly to himself., — Who is. there 
amongst us, my brethren, but in fairly, reviewing .the 
events of his life from infancy to this day, in think- 
ing of the comforts he enjoys, and recollecting the 
dangers from which he has been delivered j who is 
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there, I say, that has; not cause to acknowledge an 
Invisible Guardian, who has all along watched ov^r 
his frail estate, has protected and blessed him ? — 
rFerhaps of the blessings which you enjoy/ or the 
deliverances you have received, you are more dis- 
posed to trace some human cause ; one favourable 
distinction you ascribeto your bjrih, your parent^ or 
your education ; for some, other happy circumstance 
y<Hi think yourself solely indebted tolthe kindne^ of 
an earthly friend^ or you refer it to the exertions of 
your own dexterity and . talents. — Thoughtless rand 
inconsiderate man! 'Have youJorgotten that there is 
a First Cause of all, a Supreme Lord, who, from the 
beginning, has arranged and prepared the whole 
series of causes and efiects, of whose destination and 
agency men are no more than the secondary instru- 
ments ? To what but to the original plan of his 
goodness, do you owe the favourable circumstances 
of your birth or your education, the kindness which 
He ordained to spring up in the breast of your fHend, 
or the talents and abilities which He implanted within 
you,' in order to favour your success ? 
V r But an exhortation to gratitude, you perhaps con- 
sider as coming unseasonably in your present situa^ 
tion. The time was, when the light of the Divine 
countenance shone upon you, and, looking up to a 
Benefactor in heaven, with a grateful heart you 
acknowledged your, blessings to be derived from 
Him; but that time is now past; you are left deso- 
late and forsaken, bereaved of the chief comforts on 
which you had ,s^ your hearts, — And, because 
many of the favours of Heaven are past,. ought they 
to be gone from your remembrance ? Are there not 
still some others remaining,, for which yoa have rea- 

o 4 
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«Qn to give thanks? Have you fiargoiktea aH the 
^tesBiogs you have contifiited to . eiijoy ever ance the 
4ky that you came forth a helptoss .ixi£mt into the 
ivlarld ? Be assured that a gratitude of that stOU 
4i^ich dies away as soon as it ceaaes to be fed fay 
the *tisttal stream of bet»fitSy which haa r^ard to 
ipresMt &vours only, and none to those that are past, 
saaiot true gratttude» butt the symptopx of fttelitshaiid 
taercenary spirit If you be disposed to thank God 
only when he is giving you all the denres of your 
hearts, what praise have ye ? Do not publicans: and 
sinners liie same? Men who have little either of 
religion or sensibility of heart But when Frovi- 
d«[ioe shrouds itself in a dark cloud, and some dP 
your favourite enjoyments are carried away, if still 
with cafan and patient mind, you continue to bless 
iiieiname of the Lord, and still retain a thankful 
sense of the Uessings you have so long, and so Cair 
faeyond your deserts, been permitted to enjoy ; this 
as.to be truly gtateiul $ this is to show yourselves j;he 
dutiful children of a Eather in Heaven* 

In reviewing the grounds which we have forgra^ 
fitude ta God, it becomes us to attend, not only to 
Ihose Uessings which appertain individually to each 
of ns, but to thois sdso which we enjoy in common 
with others of our brethren. How much reason have 
"we, for instance, to bless God for having cast our lot 
fna land where we enjoy ^1 the advantages of mild 
^nd equal governpaent, and all the comforts of tran- 
quillity and peace, while many a nation around us 
is oppressed by the hand of tyrannical power^ xlis- 
turbed with tiie alarms ami terrours of war, or suf- 
fering from the ravages of the hostile spoiler ? 
What higher reason still to be :grateful for having 



4»ar let caist yih&e thb joyfol BOtind «f the Gospel is 
faekrd; ^ere the glad tidings ^ peace upm eaf^ 
Md^isd-wUl to the^onsitffnen, are adfiotinced to us 
fay the Son o£ 6od| who came to bring pardon and 
iati^tioii to a guilty world ? What evertasting grotind 
of thankfulness is afforded by the biased hopie that 
is gi^ien us of life immortal ; of a funae not made tetift 
humdSt eternal M Ike heaivem ; ^oohm ihe eartkh^ house 
oflkii tabehuide shall be dissolved; of an inheritlmce 
incorru^ff^l^j ttndefited^ and that fadeth not a/wdfy^ 
ai^eftained to all good men by the death and the resur- 
rection of our blessed Redeemer! Bless Me Lord^ 
Omf^oul! and aU thai is xtithinme, bless his holy 
name^ andf&rget not aU his benefits; who forgive^ aU 
thine iniquities ; who healeth all thy diseases; Who re- 
deemed thy U^ffwndestrueHon; who crcmneth thee with 
loving-kindness and tender merdes.^ Let us now add» 

III. Entibb apd profound submission, as a dis- 
position most necessary to be preserved on our part 
towards God. Itiis includes submksidn of the und». 
standing to the discoveries which God has been 
leased to make ; submission of the inclinations to 
thid laws which He has pr<miulgated for our conduct; 
subinisMon of tbe will to the dispensations of his 
FroVidence, aa tfa^ a£fect the events of our life. It 
is not submissiim constrained merely by a power 
2^ainst which we kiiow that it is in vain to struggle ; it 
is submission arising from reverence compounded with 
gratitude } submission to One whose supreme per- 
fection entitles Him to absolute obedience, whose 
exp^enced goodnelM affords ground for implicit 

t?U8t. 
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In the present imperfect state of human natux^e^ 
there will be often found no small reluctance to that 
entire resignation to God which religion requires. 
The pride of human understanding will sometimes 
revolt against the discoveries )Which God has made 
in his word, as deficient, and unsatisfactory; the 
struggles of passion will frequently rise against the 
restraints in^posed on us by his laws, and the sever 
xities inflicted by his Providence. But i<n the heart 
of a pious man all such opposition is checked and 
h(xne down, by a steady faith that, under the 
administration of the Almighty, all is ordered ifor the 
best, though /cwr several, steps, of that high adnHj^is- 
tration we arcrunable at present to account. Hence 
that calm tranquillity He preserves, and that resqliite 
and magnanimous submission He fnaintains, ; amidst 
the: most unpromising circumstances. , He knows 
that in this stupendous universe, there must be many 
things that lie beyond our comprehension. — As yet 
thou seest. no more than the rise of the Divine govern- 
.ment, the beginnings of a great plai), which is not to 
be completed until the course of ages shall end, 
.Meanwhile dasrkngss.must be allowed, for wise reasons, 
to remain^ upon many thipgs; severe restraints must 
be imposed on conduct,;. and: occasional sufierings 
must be endured. ;If thou sufterest, sigh and /be 
silent ; wait, atnd be patient. Presume not to exalt 
^ thy .weak reason against the revelations of Heaven, 
nor to give vent to thy impatient complaitits against 
the ordinations of; thy Supreipe Governor. Think 
with, awe, and speak with caution, of what is so much 
aboyethee. Wait till thy1>eing shali be unfolded; 
till it shall have passed through the necessary, steps 
that shall gradually prepare thee for beholding the 
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secrets of &e iiniverse; for.uiid^isteti^gt^^ 
^f the God n^ho made it. In the mean time, be 
content to submit and to adore. Let no other voice 
be heard from thee but this ; «< Thou hast made me, 
*^ O God ! and I am thine, for in the^ I live and mme 
<< and have my being. Wherever Thou commandest 
<« me to go, I follow. Whatever Thou appointest 
"me to suffer, I bear without murmur. It is my 
" part to persevere in my duty ; all the rest I leav« 
"to Thee ; to Thee, whose wisdom I revere, whose 
** goodness I have so often : experienced ; in whom 
" therefore I repose implicit trust, that^ali shall end 
" well, and the righteous be made finally happy." — 
Good is the word which the. Lord hath spoken. ^ Not my 
will, but His be done. Behold, here I am. Let Him 
do to his servant as seemeth good to Him. • 

Such are the principal dispositions which it becomes 
us to preserve towards God; to preserve towards 
Him at all times ; not in the solemn hours of devotion 
only, but when we act in the busy world, or when 
we walk in retirement amidst the scenes of nature. 
If this union of reverence, gratitude, and submission, 
habitually possess our minds, they will of course shoot 
forth into what is termed delighting ourselves in God; 
thinking of Him with peculiar complacency and 
warmth of affection ; and elevating us sometimes into 
a sacred transport when we draw nigh to Him in acts 
of immediate worship, in prayer and, praise. Then 
is the season when the fulness of the soul gives rise to 
those sublime and pathetic effusions of piety which 
are recorded of saints in former times: My soul 
thirsteih for God ; for the living God: when shall I 

* 2 Kings, s;x. 19. Luke, xxii.42. SSam. xy«26. 
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c(me and apptar h^e him? I ^iU Uft up my hmds 
in thy TMitie ; mg soul shall be satisfied as mth marrdw 
and wi^ ^tness^ "when Iretnemher thee upon my bed^ 
and meditate on fftee in the night batches. Bkssed is 
the nM% Wh&m thou choosest, tnd causest to approach 
unto thee. O, that I knew where tojind him, that I 
might come even to his seat! * When such sentinieDts 
^% these, of ardent afibctioti towards God, chastened 
by reverence and submission, as well as warmed by 
gratitude, predominate in our b^farts, and when they 
exerttheir proper influence in purifying and regulating 
our life, we may then be truly said to kfve the Lord 
(mr Godf with all our heart, and soul, and strength, 
and mifuU 

* Ps. xlii. 2. Pfi. IxiiL 4, 5, 6. Ps. Ixv. 4f. Job. xxiii. a. 
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Oa the Moral Character of Christ. 



Acts, x. 38. 
Jtstis qf Nazareth — who went about doing good. 

'T^HERE are two great a^ects under which we 
^ may contemplate the appearance of our Blessed 
Lord on the earth. One is, his coming into the 
world in order to make expiation to Divine justice, 
by his sufferings and death, for the guih of the human 
race. The other is, his coming to act as the enlight- 
ener and reformer of the world, by his doctrine and 
his life* The first of those views is the most sublime ; 
as on the atonement which he made for us, depend 
all our hopes of the pardon of sin, and of life eter- 
nal. In the other view, it is also of liigh importance 
that all Christians should frequently consider him, 
in order to the proper regulation of their conduct : 
the observation of his example is no less necessary 
for this purpose, than attention to his doctrine ; as 
by his doctrine he taught us what we are bound to 
do, so in his example he showed us what we ought 
to be. 

He^ce the example of our fflessed Lord has been 
ev€r held up by serious writers to Christians for their 
instruction and imitation. It obviously possesses 
many advantages above any other standard of con-^ 
dxkct. It carjies peculiar oli^igations from gratitude. 
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interestf aod duty, to enforce the imitation of it ; 
and it is the only example, in following which we 
are certain never to err. It has also another pecu- 
liar advantage attending it, which is not so common- 
ly thought of; that is, the universality of its use. It 
evidently appears that our Lord himself, had this 
benefit to his followers in view, from the train of 
living which he chose to adopt. Had he pitched 
upon any one station of life, the influence of his 
example would have been much more limited. The 
integrity, for instance, of Samuel as a judge, the 
devotion of David on the throne, the fortitude of 
Daniel in the midst of a corrupt court, hold forth 
indeed splendid instan^ces. of virtue, but they hold 
them out only to a few: whereas when Christ appear- 
ed on earth, he confined himself to no one state of 
fortune or line of life ; he. did not addict himself to 
any particular calling ; he did not even fix his resi- 
dence in one place ; but he gives us opportunity of 
viewing him in different places. and situations, in all 
that variety of lights which indiscriminately regard 
the bulk of mankind : his life was divided between 
the contemplative and the active ; devotion and busi-^ 
ness equally shared it. We behold him in private, 
life among his disciples, like a father in the midst. of 
his family. We behold him in public life, acting 
with authority in the discharge of his high commis- 
sion, assuming the dignity which belonged, to. his 
office, and boldly reproving the great and the 
powerful. ' We see him- sometimes in poverty; and 
obscurity, contemned and persecuted. We see him 
at other times elevated into public favour, foUpwed 
by applauding crowds, and entering Jerusalem in. 
tfiumph. We. can challenge all history, sacred or 
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pro&ne, to show us any eminent personage, saint, 
philosopher, or hero, whose character was so thorough- 
ly tried, and. so fully exhibited to admiration, as that 
of our Saviour. What adds greatly to the lustre of 
his example, it wa^ mailed by no affected singulari- 
ties nor peculiar austeritiesl He did not seclude 
himself from ordinary society^ but conversed among 
men with that sort of modest piety and virtue which 
suits itself to the level of human infirmity^ and iscon^ 
spicuous for the discharge of the plain and substan-' 
tial duties of a good life. ..><:!,.;,. 

It is not my irttention at present to attempt a fvlh 
survey of all the graces and virtues winch distinguish- 
ed our Lord's life, and ennobled his:sufferings and 
death; as this would lead into a field too extensi ve- 
for one discourse : I mean to confine myself to the* 
manner in which he fulfilled the social duties, and 
exercised his benevolence as a man among men. 
This will afford an instructive view of what may be 
termed the moral character of Christ in his ordinary 
intercourse with the world, and will point out a pro- 
per model of our behaviour towards one another/ 
The most studied and laboured encomiums never 
drew a more amiable character than what is contain- 
ed in the few and plain words of th&text ; Jesus qf 
Nazareth went about, doing good. Let us consider 
in what manner He fulfilled this character. ; 

I. W^ are to attend to his assiduity and alacrity in 
seeking out and embracing every opportunity of doing 
good : this is the most substantial part of the great 
virtue of charity. TJiere is a sort of negative good- 
ness' with which most men ;are ready to be satisfied; 
theyapplaud themselves if they have kept their hands 
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free fr(Mn imjust deeds, and no man can reproacb 
tfaem for working mischief to their neighbour ; but 
with respect to his welfkre they are totally indifferent. 
They remain in a sort of torpid apathy about the 
coQcems of others, without either rejoicing in tfadr 
prosperity* or being affected with their distresses; 
this is far below what is required of a good maii« 
We were all designed by our Creator to be parts of one 
body, members of one ^eat society, where every 
one was to contribute his part towards the common 
benefit, and to be made happy by studying to make 
others so. In proportion indeed as our ability and 
influence extend, the obligation to be extensively 
beneficial also grows ; but hardly is there any sphere 
so narrow and circumscribed, as not to afford some 
opportunities of being useful, -— In thy humble and 
^scure station, thou art apt to think thysdf entirely 
insignificant and lost to the world. To thee, indeed, 
it may not belong to heal the diseased, to raise the 
fallen, to supply the indigent, or to bring forward the 
deserving. But is there none whose spirit thou can^t 
cheer, or whose infirmities thou canst help to lighten? 
Hast thou no parent, no child, no brother, no friend, 
to whom thou canst speak the words of comfort in the 
hour of sorrow, whose mistakes thou canst rectify, 
or whose erring steps thou canst turn into the right 
path? 

Here let the example of Christ, as far as thy 
sphere admits it, be before thine eyes, to quiqken 
Ay activity and animate thy zeal. The whole 
^istory of his life is the history of active and diffosive 
benignity. Wherever he was present, we find Woi 
evofSioyed in doing good; either reUevii^.m^Q. from 
their distresses, or makiag tbem wine and ba^j^y by hia 



»»t]iUGtiaDB. The whole country arouni} ^^ seetded 
to be ills iainily, and if* in a literal SQnse he had been 
the father of them all, they could not have exercised 
his care, or shared his bounty more^ The hungry 
voe^/ed, and. the sick were cured, the blind saw, 
and the lame walked, wherever he came. His miracles 
never were mere ostentations of power, but alwa]^ 
expre^i(H)s of goodness* Often he prevented the 
supplications of the distressed, and, unasked, con- 
£$ixed his favours ; but never did any person apply to 
him for aid and relief without receiving it, whether 
he w^^ Jew or Heathen, friend or foe. What is 
especially remarkable in his beneficence is, that it was 
continued and persevering in the midst of ingratitude* 
This is one of the hardest trials of virtue, not to be 
3Qured by the perversity of men^ and which persons 
eveo of generous spirits find it the most difficult to 
bear. But though Christ had to deal with a most 
untoward and stubborn generation^ whom ino &vi-< 
dence could convince, and no goodness could mollify ; 
though of all the great numbers who had been objects 
of his beneficence, we read of few who thankfutty 
acknowledged his kindness, fewer who became, his 
followers, and none who rose up to assert hi$ cause 
when borne down by unjust persecution ; yet, seeking 
to do good only for its own sake, be persevered to the 
last; in unwearied beneficence. He overcame evil with 
j^od;. it had been his principle, and, it would appear^ 
^.noted saying of his^ which bis disciples remembered, 
^0(i quoted after his death ^ it i$ more bkised to gmp 
lAflntore^ewe.* 

• Aato^ XX. 35. 
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IL We ought to propose for imitation that huma- 
nity of thannerS) thiett gentleness and a&bilitj vrhidtn 
appeared in the whole of our Lord^s behaviour. This 
relates to the manner of conferring benefits whi^ 
is often as material as the benefits themselves ate^ 
These are sometimes conferred so ungradously, as to^ 
eany the air of insults rather than benefits ; whereas, 
when they bear the marks of proceeding from real 
kindness/ their value is heightened, and they are 
received with double pleasure. Theie are numberless 
occasions, when the discovery of a humane temper, 
and the lesser offices of obliging and courteous 
behaviour, contribute essentially to the happiness 0f 
odiers, and supply tiie place of greater bentfSls, 
which may not be in our power to bestow. --*^ For thi6 
amiable spirit our Lord was remarkably distinguished. 
He was open and afiable to all, and easier of access 
than his own disciples. On difS^ent occasioni^ we 
find him checking his disciples, when they restratnad 
the forwardness of the multitude who pressed upon 
him, seeking relief. Nay, he rebuked them for 
forbidding little children to come' to him, whom the 
fondness of the parents sought to introduce to his 
presence. He took the children into his arms and 
btessed them, and propounded them to his disciples 
as emblems of that innocence and simplicity whidi 
are requisite for our entering into the kingdom of 
heaven. ^ ««- He conversed familiarly w^th all sorts of 
peofde, and readily answ&ced the questions they put 
to him* He had notibing of that haughty a»d distant 
reserve which' we no often see maintained by nml of 

* Mark, x. 14. 
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the .worid* and which prevents th^m firom holdiiig 
mtercourse with any whom they consider as tbe^ 
inferiors in reputation or in ra»k. On the contraryj 
as our Lord was ready to do good to all, so he dis- 
dained not to receive kindness from others ; complying 
cheerfully with the desire of thoiSe who invit^ hiw 
to their houses, and accepting in good part th? 
profifered tokens of their well-intended respect. For 
mch instances of courtesy he was reproached by th? 
Jews as one who wanted that external severity of 
manners which they imagined to belong to a profe^ed 
reformer of the world. But He, who knew what was 
iff the heart of man, saw that, gentleness and coDr 
descension were more e&ctual methods of gaining 
men over to goodness, t^an harshness and austerity; 
^^1^ therefore did not decluie all conversatioii wit^ 
men of doubtful or blemished lives, as. long a^ ther^ 
was any bope of making them better. It was indeed 
true that he was, as they reproached him, afiiend to 
publicam ^nd sinners ; for he was a friend to evesy 
Mie to whom he could do good.-^ At the same time, 
it is of importance to remark, that this benigoity €f 
our Lord's manners never betrayed him into the 
opposite extreme, never degenerated into that easi- 
ness of good nature, which too (^en leads men jto 
slide into the manners and habits of those with whom 
they coiiverse, though they cannot approve of them. 
Wherever the interests of virtue were concerned, our 
Savabur was inflexibly firm. He boldly lifted up 
•bia Toice^ and testified against vice and corruption 
wherever he beheld them. He freely reproved the 
greatest men of the nation for their hypocritical and 
assumed shows of sanctity; and the civility, with 
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which he was entertained in the house of a Pharisee, 
did not prevent bim from inveighing severely against 
thfe vices of that sect i» their own presence. * 

III. We are to consider our Lord in the light of a 
fakhful and affectionate friend, and his example as 
the pattern of all the offices that belong to virtuous 
friendship. The Apostles whom he chose for his 
'inj;imate companions aiid friends, were men of honest 
and candid minds, and of great plainness and sim- 
plicity of character ; men, who from real esteem, 
and frotii conviction of the truth of his miission, had 
become his followers, and who, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages of his fortune in the world, continued 
to follow him to the last. At the same time, together 
with those essential principles of worth, they had also 
great defects. They were most of them of timid and 
fearful disposition, of slow understanding, backward 
to apprehend spiritual things, and still prepossessed 
with the favourite prejudice of their nation, that the 
pronhised Messiah was to be a great conqueror, who 
^as to rescue their country from foreign subjection^ 
and raise it to empire and grandeur. — Among 
these men our Lord passed all the hours of his 
private life, acting every part of an afiectionate and 
faithful friend, commending, advising, and reproving, 
with gi^at sincerity, and at the same time,, with great 
tenderness. In his manner of living he put himself 
perfectly on a level with them. Some of them he 
honoured with greater intimacy than others ; but like 
a prudent father in his fiimily, he allowed none of 
them to atfect superiority over the rest, and checked 

• tuke, xi. 37« 
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all that tended to rivalry among them. .He never 
ilattered them in their failings. He never soothed 
them with vain hopes. He never concealed the 
disagreeable consequences that would follow, fi^om 
adherence to his cause. Again and again he inculr 
cated what they were backward and unwilling to 
believe concerning himself; and though the qups- 
tions they put often discovered a degree of gross 
ignorance, he answered them all without passion or 
impatience, training them up by degrees to the events 
that were to happen after his decease, and to the 
high part they were destined then to act in the 
world. 

How happy would it be for mankind, if more 
attention were given to this noble pattern of fidelity 
and complacency which ought to prevail among 
friends, and of the indulgence due to the failings of 
those who are, ir\ their general character, worthy 
aqd estimable persons! This amiable indulgence 
he carried so far, that in one of the most critical 
seasons of his life, during his agony in the garden^ 
when he had left his disciples for a short time, with a 
strict charge to watch till he should return, but upon 
his returning found them asleep, all the reproof 
which their negligence at so important a juncture 
drew from him was no more than this ; WhaU could 
ye not watch with me for one hour ? ^ — Of the tender* 
ness of our Lord's affections, and the constancy of 
bis friendship, we have a very memorable instance, 
in that mixture of friendship and filial piety which he 
discovered during the cruelty of his last sufferings. 
Jt is rqpofded, that when he hung upon the cross, 

* Matt. xxvi. ^0. 
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beholding John his beloved disciple, and Mary His 
nftther, standing as spectators below, he said to John, 
Bthold thy mother ; and to Mary, Behold thy son ; 
thus committing his forlorn mother to the charge of 
bis friend John, as the most sacred sod kmoumMe 
pledge he could leave him of their ancient friendship. 
The heart of his friend melted ; and, from that hour, 
we are told, he took her home with him to his own 
hotise. It is John himself who has recorded to us 
this honourable testimony of his master's friendship.* 

IV. The example of Christ holds, forth for our 
imitation his steady command of temper amidst the 
highest provocations, and his ready forgiveness of 
injuries. Though he had revenge always in his 
powei*, he constantly declined it. On one occasion, 
when his disciples wished him to call down fire from 
beaveii to punish the inhospitality of the Samaritans, 
he fumed and rebuked them, saying. Ye know not 
^hat manner of spirit ye are of: for the Son of Man 
is not come to destroy men's lives, but to save them, t 
When he was reviled, he reviled not again ; when he 
stifferad, he threatened not. The insults which he 
often received from a brutal multitude, had no 
power to alter the meekness and generosity of his 
disposition: he continued to beseech and intreat 
them, when they sought to chase him away fron) 
amongst them. When they accused him of being in 
confederacy with evil spirits, he answered their 
injurious defamation duly with mild and calm reason- 
ing, that if he by means of Satan did cast out Satan,, 
his kingdbm must be divided against itsel/i and could 

* John, xix. 26, ^. f Luke, ix. 55m 
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not stmd. At his trial before the High Priest, whan 
he w|i8 most injuriously treated^ and contrary to all 
law was, in face c£ the court, struck by one of 
the High Priest^s officers, what could be spoken mote 
meekly and reasonably than his return to this usage 
at a time wh^n all circumstances concurred to exas^ 
p^atie the spirit of an innocent man ; fflhwoe spoken 
evik bear mtneis qf the etdl; but if weH why sndtest 
thou me?* — When his enemies were completing the 
last scene of their cruelty in putting him to dekth^ 
all their barbarous usage and scurrilous taunts on 
that occasion^ provoked not one revengeful thought 
in his breast, nor drew from his lips one misbecoining 
expf ession ; but, on the contrary, the last accents of 
his expiring breath went forth in that afihcticmate 
prayer for their forgiveness j Faster, forgive ihemjjbft 
they hn&m not what they do J — Shall we, my friends^ 
who have before our eyes such an example of generous 
Qiagnanimity, of cofitinued self-command amidst the 
most trying situations, not be ashamed of giving 
vent to passion on every trifling provocation, and 
fiercely demanding reparation for the smallest injury; 
we who, from the remembrance of' our own jfailings 
have so m^iy motives for mutual forbearance and 
forgiveness ; while He, on the other hand, had done 
no wrong, had never given offence to any ; but had 
the justest title to expect friendship hem evety 
human being ? 

y. Let us attend to the sympathy and compassion 
which our Lord discovered for the sufferings of man- 
kind. It was not with a cold unfeeling disposition 

* John^ xviii. 27. 
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<di^ • he performed the office of relieKrkig the dis« 
tressed. His msoiner of bestowing relieif clearly 
showed with what sensibility he entered into the sor^ 
rows of others. How affecting, for instance, is the 
account of his restoring to life the son of the widow 
df Nain, as it is related- in the beautiful simplicity of 
the evangellcai historian ? When he came nigh to the 
gate of the city, behold^ there was a dead man earned 
outy the only son of his mother ; and she was a widom'; 
and mueh people of the city was with her. All the cir- 
cumstances in this incident are moving and afiecting ; 
and it presently appeared with what tender sensibility 
our Lord was touched at the sight of so mournful a 
procession. And when the Lord saw her^ he had com^ 
passion on hery and said unto hery Weep not * and he 
cam and touched the bi^Vy (and they tlmt bare Mm 
stood stilly) and he said. Young many I say unto thee^ 
arise. And he that was dead, sat up and began to 
speak; and he deUfoered him to his mother.^ The 
whole scene of raising Lazarus from the grave, placed 
our Saviour's sympathy in the strongest light. As 
soon as he came among the mourning friends, 
altluHtgh he knew the cause of their mourning was 
speedily to be removed, :he could not forbear partak- 
ing of their sorrow ; He groanedy and was troubled in 
spirit; and when surrounded by a crowd in tears, he 
approached to the grave of his deceased friend, it is 
expressly recorded, to the eternal honour of his feel- 
ings, Jesus wept ; and the Jews saidy Beholdy how he 
}omd him a — In like manner, when^ for, the last 
time, be was about to enter into Jerusalem, though 
the certain knowledge of all the cruelties which wer^ 

* Lukeivii. 12— J6. . f Johp, xl,S5, 
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prepared for faitn there would have iiUed die breaBt of 
«Dy ordinary person with indignatioQ and hatred, 
instead of such emotions^ the foresight of the direful 
iQHiamities which hung ov^r that devoted city melt^ 
hoA heart ; and when he drew near to it and beheld it, 
^mp^; pouring forth that pathetic lamentatioii ; 
O Jerusalemj Jerusalem^ thou that kiUest the Pr^* 
fib^^ and stanest them that are sent imto thee, hem 
afien would I have gathered thy children together ^ as 
a ken doth gather her brood under h^ wings, and ye 
XBOuidnot! If thou hadst kn&wn, at least in this thy 
day, the things which heUmg unto thy peace, but' fkfw 
they care hidjrom thine eyes ! * Thus, as a man, he 
indulged all the amiable feelings of our nature, teach* 
ing us that it is our duty to regulate our passions, not 
to extirpate them. 

Such was Jesus of Nazareth, the founder of oar 
religion. A part only of his character I have now 
attempted to delineate ; many other of his eminent 
graces and virtues have been left in the shade. But 
in what we have now contemplated of his behaviour 
as a man among men, we behold a perfect model of 
the conduct we ought to hold in the ordinary inter- 
course of society with one another. We have seen 
him attentive to every opportunity of being bene- 
ficent and useful ; in his behaviour to all men, affable 
and obliging ; to his friends, faithful and indulgent ; 
to his enemies, generous and forgiving ; to the dis- 
tressed, full of tenderness and compassion. I might 
also have dwelt upon the peaceful spirit he displayed 
on all occasions J his respect as a subject, to the 

* Luke, xiii. 34. — xix. 42. 
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civil laws and government of his country ; discourag- 
ing a factious and mutinous spirit ; paying tribute 
when demanded ; exhorting his followers to render 
^nto Caesar the things which are Caesar's, as untd 
God those which are God's» Enough has been said 
to show what a blessing it would prove to the world, 
'if this illustrious example were generally followed. 
Men would then become happy in their connections 
with one another. This World would be a Uessed 
dwellkig ; and the society of human beings on eaitli 
would approach to the joy and peace of the societies 
of the just in heaven^ 



SERMON LXXV. 
On the Wounds of the Heart. 



Proverbs, xviii. 14. 

Tffe spirit of a man will mstain his infimdty ; but a 
wounded sprit who can hear ? 

nnHEREare two classes of goods and evils belong- 
ing to man ; those which respect his corporeal, 
and those which respect his spiritual state. What- 
ever is of an external nature, is suflSciently the object 
of attention to all men. In the health and vigour of 
the body, and in the flourishing state of worldly for- 
tune, all rejoice : and whatever diminishes the one or 
the other is immediately felt and lamented. These 
are visible and striking objects on which our senses 
and imagination are accustomed to dwell. But to 
procure an equal attention to what is inward and 
spiritual, iis much more difficult. It is not easy to 
convince men that the soul hath interests of its own, 
qiiite distinct from those of the body, and is liable to 
diseases and wounds as real as any which the body 
suffers, and often much more grievous. Wliat pass& 
within the hearts of men, is always invisible to the 
public eye. If it be of the pleasing and satisfactory 
kind, they have no occasion to disclose it i and if it 
be of a painful nature it is often their intent to con- 
ceal it. In the mean time, the heart knoweth its own 
idttemess : and from its being secreted from public 
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observation and concentrated within the breast, it is 
felt the more deeply. — The spirit of a man will sus- 
tain his irvfirndty ; the natdral vigour and courage 
of his mind may enable him to surmount the ordinary 
distresses of life ; to bear with patience poverty, sick- 
ness, or pain, as long as he is conscious that all is 
right and sound within. But if within him, the 
disease rankles in his mind and his heart; if that 
which should sustain hinti serves only to gall and 
torment him ; to what quarter can he then look 
for relief^ or to what medicine apply, when that 
which should have cured his other wounds is itself 
diseased and wounded ? A wounded spirit who can 
bear? 

The spirit or soul of man is wounded chiefly by 
three causes j by Folly, by Passion, by Guilt. 

I. It is wounded by Folly ; that is, by vain, Kght, 
and improper pursuits ; by a conduct, which thoiagh 
it should not be immediately criminal, yet is unsuit- 
able to one's age, character, or condition in the 
world. Good sense is no less requisite in our reli- 
gious and moral behaviour, than it is in our worldly 
af&irs. Whoever departs far from ihe plain track 
of sober and reasonable conduct, shall, sooner or 
later, undergo the consequences of a diseased and 
wounded spirit. — It often happens, that under the 
notion of innocent pleasure and amusement, of only 
following their humour and indulging ' their taste, 
while, as they say, they hurt no man, and violate no 
xnaterial duty, many go on for a time, in a course of 
the most egregious follies, and all along conceive 
themselves to be, if not very virtuous, at least very 
^offensive men. The case is the same with the^ 
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diseases of the mind as with the diseases of the hodf.' 
They lurk for a time unperceived. The seeds of 
them may be working within, while the person affect- 
ed imagines himself to be in perfect health ; but at' 
length a crisis comes, which brings the secret venom 
forth, and makes all its malignity be felt. 

In this age of dissipation and luxury in which we 
live, how many avenues are constantly open thai 
lead to the Temple of Folly ? To. how many tempt- 
ations are all, bi^t especially the young and the gay, 
exposed, to squander their whole time amidst the 
circles of levity, and haunts of pleasure ? By idlenefss 
and extravagance, and the vain ambition of emulat- 
ing others in the splendid show of life, multitudes 
run into expense beyond their fortune. The time 
which should be employed in training them for future 
significance in the world, they lose in frivolous amuse- 
ments and pursuits -, or in the midst of these, bury 
the fruits of any good education they had alrea^ 
received. Idle associates are ever at hand to aid 
them in inventing new plans of destroying the time. 
If that fatal engine of mischief^ the gaming table, 
then attracts and ensnares them, their career of folly 
will soon be completed; the gulf of destructioa 
opens, and ruin is at hand. 

Supposing some incident to befal, as befal at some 
time it must> which shall awaken persons of this dei- 
scription from their dreams of vanity ; which shall open 
their eyes to the time that they have mispent, and the 
follies that they hiave committed; then, alas! what mor- 
tifying and disquieting views of themselves will arise? 
How many galling remembrandes will crowd upon 
their minds ? They see their youth thrown awajrin 
dishonourable or trivial pursuits ; those valuable 
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oipportuiiities which they once enjoyed, of coming 
9>rwiurd with distinction in the world) now iri^etriev- 
ably lost ; their characters tarnished and sunk in the 
public eye; and the fortune, perhaps, which they 
had inherited froni" their ancestors, wasted among idle 
companions. They behold around them the couiv- 
tenance9 of their friends angry and displeased. To 
the grave and the respectable, they dare not look up^ 
They with whom they once started in the race of 
l^ife as their equals, have now got far before them } 
they are obliged to respect them as their superiorly 
and with shame to view themselves left behind dis- 
grj^qed and dishonoured^ — - Can any situation be more 
humbling and mortifying than this ? Is not this to 
suSer in a high degree the misery of a wounded spi- 
rit^ when a man sees that, by mere thoughtlessness 
and folly, he has exposed and degraded himself) 
beholds his character, his health, his interest sinking 
in the world ; and is sensible that with his own hands» 
and by his own blind and ill-judged conduct, he has 
bix>ught this ruin on himself?-— Conscience now 
begins to exeirt its authority, and lift its scourge. 
At every st^roke it inflicts, the wounds of the heart 
open and bleed ^ and though it exercise not the same 
dread severity as when it japbraids us with notorious 
CfimeSy yet still it is the voice of God within, rebuk- 
k^ and punishing reasonable creatures for folly as 
well as for guilty nor indeed are follies of such a 
kind as have been described, ever free irom many 
Btftins of guilt. 

!!• If by folly the spirit is thus liable to be 
wounded, it is exposed by Passion to wounds still 
more severe. Passions are those strong emotions (^ 
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the mitict which impel it to deMt; atti t0 act, mth 
ve&em^ce. When directtd fioiirarcts proper objects^ 
and kept within just bdtttt^, the^r possess an usefal 
place in our fttote; they add vigour and energy to 
lire mind^ saiS enable it, on great occasions, to act 
with Mteoittmon force and success ; but they always. 
tecpaat^ the government and restraint of reason. It 
vf in the mind, just as it is in the body. Every member 
of the body is useful, and serves some good purpose. 
But if any one swell to an enormous size, it presently 
becomes a disease. Thus, when a man's passions go 
oh in a calm and moderate train, and no object has 
taken an inordinate hold of any of them, his spirit 
i3 in this pait sound, and his life proceeds wiUi 
tranquillity. But if any of them have been so far 
indulged and left without restraint, as to rutl into 
excess, a dangerous blow will then be given to the 
heart. — - Supposing, for instance, that some passion^ 
even of the nature of those which are reckoned 
innocent, shall so far seize a man as to conquer and 
overpower him, his tranquillity will be destroyed. 
The balance of his soul is lost ; he is no longer his 
own master, nor is capable of attending properly to 
the oflSces of lifb which are incumbent on him, or 
of turning his thoughts into any other direction 
than what passion points out. He may be sensible of 
the wound. He feels the dart that is fixed in Ins 
breast, but h unable to extract it. 

But the case becomes infinitely worse, if the 
passion which has seized a man be of the vicious and 
malignant kind. Let him be placed in the mc^t 
prosperous situation of life j give him external ease 
and affluence to the full; and let his character be 
high, and applauded by the world: yet, if into the 
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heart of thid man there has stolen some dark jealous 
suspicion^ some rankb'ng enyn^, some pining dis- 
content^ that instant his temper is soured, and poisotf 
is scattered over all bis joys. He dwells in secret: 
upon his vexations and cares, and while the crowd 
admires his prosperity, he envies the more peaceful 
conditicm of the peasant and the hind. If his passions 
chance to be of the more fierce and outrageous nature, 
the painful feelings they produce will be still more 
intense and acute^ By violent passions, the heart is 
not only wounded, but torn and rent, ^s long asa 
man is under the workings of raging ambition, dis« 
appointed pride, and keen thirst for revenge, he 
remains under immediate torment Over his dark 
and scowling mind, gloomy ideas continually brood. 
His transient fits of merriment and joy, are like 
beams of light breakings occasionally, from the black 
cloud that carries the thUinder. What greatly aggra- 
vates the misery of such persons is, that they dare 
make no complaints. When the body is diseased or 
wounded, to our friends we naturally fly ; and from 
their sympathy or assistance expect relief. But the 
wounds given to the heart by ill-governed passions, 
are of an opprobrious nature, and must be stifled 
in secret. . The slave of passion can unbosom him- 
self to no friend ; and, instead of sympathy, dreads 
meeting with ridicule or contempt. — >. How intolerably 
wretched must the condition of Haman have been, 
when, before all his assembled friends, he was 
reduced to make this humbling confessipn of his state; 
that, in the height of royal favour, aad in .the i^dst 
of the utmost magnificence . and grandeur, **^ 
^< availed him nothing, so long as he saw his riyal, 
<* Mordecai the Jewi sitting at the King's g»te.** 
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III. The wounds which the heart receives from 
Guilt, are productive of still greater pain and misfery, 
than any which have been already mentioned. If 
beyond being misled by folly, or overcome by passion, 
a man be conscious to himself of having deliberately 
committed deeds of injustice or cruelty ; of having, 
perhaps, by wicked arts, seduced the innocent and 
unwary, to fall the miserable victims of his licentiolis 
pleasures ; of having rained, by his dishonesty, the 
unsuspicious trusting friend; of having amassied 
wealth to himself, by fraud and oppression, from the 
spoils of the industrious : in such and similar cases, 
deep and lasting is the sting which is sent into the 
heart. 

1 am aware of the arts which have been devised 
by criminal men to shelter themselves from the 
attadcs of Conscience j of the sceptical principles to 
which they have recourse j and of the self-deceiving 
opinions with which they flatter themselves concern- 
ing their own character, concerning the goodness of 
God, and the allowances which they hope will be 
made for human infirmity and strong temptations. 
But all those palliatives of guilt are no other to the 
soul, than the empiric medicines that are applied to 
the diseases of the body ; which disguise the disease 
without removing it ; which procure a little tem- 
porary ease, and conceal from the patient the danger 
of his state ; but drive the distemper to thd vitals, 
and make it break forth in the end with redoubled 
force. Thus may those dangerous opiates of con- 
science sooth a man for a while, in the days of his 
prosperity. Amidst the bustle of active life, and as 
long as the fluster of gay and youthful spirits lasts, he 
may go on in the commission of ioiany crimes with 

VOL. m. a 
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smootbness and seeming peace. But let the sober 
and serious hour come, which, sooner or later, must 
come to all; let the amusements of life be withdrawn, 
and the man be left alone to his own reflections ; the 
po\^er of truth will soon prove too strong for all that 

is opposed to it, and pierce into his heart. The 

voice of nature, of conscience, and of God, wDl make 
itself be heard within hibi. He will feel that he is a 
wretch. He will become despicable in his own sight* 
He will become sensible that all good men have 
reason to hate him, and that the just Governor 
of the world has reason to punish him. Conscience, 
bringing to remembrance all his secret crimes, will 
hold them up to his view with this fearful inscription 
written upon them, God wiU bring every toorh into 
jtfdgment Hence the haggard look, and the rest- 
less couch, days never free from bitterness, and nights 
given Up to remorse. 

; This remorke will prey the deeper on the bad man's 
hearl;, if it shall happen, as it sometimes does, that 
there was a, period in his life when he was a different 
man ; when, having been educated by virtuous pa-, 
rents in sober and religious principles, and being as 
yet uncorrupted by the world, he passed his days 
without reproach or blame. The recollection of what 
he then felt, compared with the state into which he 
Aas now brought himself* by forfeited integrity and 
honour, will wring his heart with sad remembrance. 
« Once I knew what it was to enjoy all the comforts 
** of innocence, and to take pleasure in the thoughts 
^* of heaven, when my hands were unstained and my 
^* mind was pure. TTien I was ever cheerful, easy, 
** and free. Heaven and earth seemed to smile upon 
*^ me. My nights were peaceful, and my days were 
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<« pleasant. Innocent joys and comfortable hopes 
*^ ivere ever at hand to entertain my solitary hours.^ 
" — Whwe now are these gone ? Why am I thus so 
** altered and changed from what I was, and so 
•« uneasy to myself? What, alas! have I gained 
'* by those worldly pursuits and ambitious plans 
*^ which seduced me from the plain and safe paths of 
" integrity and virtue!*' 

Such are the wounds of the spirit, , occasioned; 
either by folly, by passion, or by guilt, and too often by 
a complication of all the three together. For though 
they be of separate consideratioUj and each of them 
may be felt in a different degree, yet they are seldom 
parted wholly asunder from one another. FoUy 
gives rise to unrestrained and disorderly passions. 
These betray men into atrocious crimes; and the 
wretched sinner is stung as by a three-headed snake ; 
at once, reproached by reason for his folly, agitated by 
some strong passion, and tortured with a conscious 
sense of guilt. — When these disorders of the mind 
arise to their height, they are, of all miseries, the 
most dreadful. The vulgar misfortunes of life, po- 
verty, sickness, or the loss of friends, in comparison 
with them, are trivial evils. Under such misfor- 
tunes, a.man of tolerable spirit, or of a moderate 
share of virtue, will be able to find some consolation. 
But,, under the other he can find none. What is but 
too decisive as to the degree in which they surpass all 
external evils, they are those wounds of the spirit, the 
shame of folly, ihe violence of passion, and the 
remorse for guilt, vrhich have so frequently produced 
the fatal crime, so much the reproach of our i^ 
arid our country } which have driven men to the most 
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abhoired of ail evib, to death by their own hsmd^ in 
Older to seek relief firom a life too eminttered to ^be 
etidured^ — Far from each of us be such desperate 
(alanfities ! — But, if it be the certain tendency of 
those woands pf the heart, to introduce the greatest 
disquietude and misery into the life of man, then, 
from what has been said, let us be taught, 

. In the first place, to give the most serious and 
vigilant attention to the government of our hearts. 
It may be thought by some, that the formidable re- 
presentation I have given of the miserable effects of a 
wounded spirit, attaches only to them who have gonie 
to the utmost lengths in folly or passion ; but that, by 
some more temperate regulation of conduct, indul- 
gence may be given, without harm, to the free grati- 
fication of certain favourite desires.' — Be assured, my 
brethren, that, under ideas of this kind, there lies much 
self-deception. Supposing it in your power to stop 
at some given point without rushing into the greatest 
disorders, still you would sufibr from the licence you 
liad taken to drop the government of your hearts. 
The lesser criminal never escapes without his share 
of punishment. * In proportion to the quantity you 
have drunk out of the poisoned cup of pleasure, you 
will feel your inward health and soundness impaired ; 
or, to follow the metaphor of the text,' not by a deep 
wound only, but by every slighter hurt given to the 
heart, you will suffer in that peace and tranquillity 
which makes the comfort of life. 

But besides this consideration, strict attention is 
the more requisite to the go^mment of the heart, as 
the first introduction tb those disorders which spread 
their consequences so deep and wide, is for the most 
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part gradual and insensible^ and made by. latent 
steps. Did all i the evil clearly . show itself . at t]|e 
beginning, the danger would be fess.. But we are 
imperceptibly betrayed, and from one incautious 
attachment drawn on to another, till the government 
of out hearts be at last utterly lost; and Wipunds 
inflicted there, which are not to he healed without 
much i^ame^ penitence, and remorse. >-^ How much 
does this call for the attei|tion of youth in particular i 
whose raw and unexperieticed minds are so^apttb be 
caught by every new and enticing objecb that is held 
f^ffth to their passions? How much does it cohcem 
thein to beware of the commencements of evil, and to 
listen to the admonitions qf the grave and the wise, who 
have gone through those dangerous paths on which 
they are beginning to enter? Let them never give 
up'their hearts profusely to any attachment, without 
the countenance of reason and religion. Let them 
shut their ears to the seductions of folly and vice, and 
look with wary eye to those rocks on which so many 
others have split. *-« Nor is it only to youth that this 
admonition belongs. To the levities and passions of 
youth succeed the more sober follies of advancing 
years ; which, under a graver appearance, are no less 
liable to seize and wound the heart. From the first 
to the last of man's abode on earth, the disciplinei is 
perpetually tequisite of keeping the heart m& aU 
aS^ence ; guarding it from whatever would annoy 
ks healthy and sound estate ; as out qf the heart are 
the ismes either of Life or Death. 

iN^the second place, it clearly appears, fi-om what 
has been said, how much reason we aU have to join 
prayer to the Almighty God, in addition to our own 
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endeavours of guardtng and governing our qiirits ; 
fcf seeching Him who made the hearty and. who 
knows all its errors and wanderings, to aid and paro^r 
us by his grace in this difficult undertaking. . WeU 
must he who knows any thing of himself at all, kooir 
how greatly divine assistance is needed here, aiui 
how little we can depend up(»i ourselves without it* 
For deed^idf as well as desperatehf wicked^ are our 
hearts; and after all our pretences to ability and 
wisdom, how often, by the seductions of folly, ^ and 
of passion, have the wise, the learned, and the ad» 
mired, been shamefully carried away.-^Mosteunestly 
to be desired is that blessing promised in the Ga^iel> 
of a new heart aad a new spirit, which ishall . render 
us superior td the attacks of vanity and vice. Who 
can imderstand his errors ; Cleanse me, O God^ fiom 
secret faults : Create in me a clean hearty and renew a 
right spirit within me. That which I see not, teach 
thou me ; and lead me in the wajf everlasUng. 

' Ik the last, place, all that has been said on the 
subject tends to impress us with a sense of this awful 
truth, that the Great God hath already begun to 
punish bad men for their sins and vices. You see 
his. hand clearly marked in all that they are made to 
suffer by the Wounded Spirit. You see that he has 
not delayed all retribution to another world, but hath 
in this world begun to act as a Governor aird- a 
Judge ; showing* by an established order of things^ 
that while he loves. the righteous, he hateth aUihe 
workers of iniquity. With a wisdom peculiar to him* 
self,. he hath made the punishments due to sinners to 
arise directly from their own behaviour, and to .be 
inflicted by th^. own hands. He:hath,ii.o oc^^on 
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to send forth destroying angels against them ; the 
thunder which is ever in his hands, needs not to 
be pointed at the heads of the guilty. He nee^ only 
leave them to themselves ; and presendy their wick- 
edness begins to reprove ikem^ and their bachsUdings 
to correct them^ till they fully see and feet what an 
m7 ^ing, and bitter it was, to dtpartjrom the Lord 
their God. Conscious, while their hearts are bleed- 
ing within them, that they are only reaping the fruits 
oftiieir mm doings^ the sense of deserving what they 
sttfier, both aggravates the suffering, an4 forces them 
to acknowledge the justice of it. 

When we behold such plain marks of wise and just 
gov^nment taking place amon^ men, who shall take 
upon him to say that all things come alike to all 
men, and that there is no more than a promiscuous^. 
distribution of good and evil by Providence on earth i^' 
However it may seem in appearance, it is far from 
being so in reality. We look to the outside of things.. 
We are dazzled with that tinsel glare which pros-, 
perity sometimes throws around t^ worthless and, 
the wicked. But what is that to true happiness and.^ 
self-enjoyment ? often, how little^ connected with it 7 
Could you look into the hearts of men, another scene 
would open. You wpuld see many a heart wounded 
and bleeding in secret from a guilty conscience and 
remembered cirii]ilies, while gay looka wer^ affectedly 
put on before the world. Comparing this galled 
and distressed state of mind, with the free and easy, 
the light and disencumbered spirit of a worthy and 
virtuous man, even under the pressures of life> who 
would forbear to charge Providence, and would 
readfly acknowledge, that though the external distri- 
bution of the world's goods be promiscuous, the 2ntca:« 
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pal allotment of happiness is measured by the real cha- 
racters of men. ■ ■ ■■■ On the whole, let us hold fast 
by this great truth, and by it govern our lives, that 
ev'ery man's real happiness or misery is made, by the 
appointment of the Creator, to depend more on him- 
self, and on the proper government of his mind 
and heart, than upon any external thing, or than upon 
all external things put tc^ether ; that for those who 
serve God, and study to keep their conscience clear 
from guilt, God hath provided peace and comfort on 
earth as well as rewards hereafter ; but sai^ my God^ 
there is no peace to the wicked. 



SERMON LXXVL 

Oa all Tamos warkiqg together for Good to the 
RioHnsoua. 

^ " ' 



Romans, viii. 88. 



We know that all Things "work together for Good to 
tiiem that love Oodf to thetmwho are the CaUed accord' 
mg to his purpose. 

AMONG many ancient philosophers it was a 
•^ favourite tenet, that all seeming disorders in the 
wodd are rendered subservient to the order and per- 
fection of the universe ; or, that all things work toge- 
ther for the good of the whole : But to this good of 
the whole, they conceive the interests of individuals to 
be oft-times obliged to yield. The revelation of the 
Gospel has opened to us a higher and more comfort* 
able prospect. For it assures us not only of the direct 
tendency of all things to general order, but to the 
consummate happiness of every individual who loves 
and serves God. While the Deity is ever carrying 
on the general system of things to its proper perfec- 
tion, the interest of no one good man is sacrificed in 
any point to promote this end ; but his life is, at 
the same time, a system complete within itself, wh^re 
all things are made to conspire for bringing aboujt ht^ 
felicity. We know, says the Apostle in my text, 
that is^ we are assured, not by doubtful reasonings 

II 
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with regard to which the wisert might be perplexed, 
but by a divine promise on which the simple can 
firmly rely, that att things Mn-k together Jbr good to 
them that love God^ to them who are the Called accord' 
ing to his purpose. - ■' This is that capital encou- 
ragement of religion, which virtually contains in 
itself all the other promises made in Scripture to the 
righteous, and, like a full and exuberant fountain, 
divides itself into a thousand streams to refresh the 
life of man with consolation and |oy. It will there- 
fore deserve our very full and particular consider- 
ation, both as to the extent of encouragement given, 
2ind the evidence on which our ai»iMrance of itrests* 

The first thing which should here draw our 
attention is, the chariatcter of those to whom the 
encouragement of the text is appropriated. For it is 
evidently not given indiscriminately to all, but limited 
to such as lw)e God^ and are the Called according to 
his purpose ; that is, chosen by him to eternal lifis. 
But, lest the latter part of this description should 
appear too secret and mysterious to afford the 
encouragement intended, it is cleared up by the first 
and explanatory character, them that love God. 
fl^re is something plain and satisfactory, on which 
we can rest. We need not say. Who shall ascend 
into heaven, in order to bring us down from thence 
any information, whether our names be written in the 
book of life ? it is sufficient to look into ourselves, 
and the state of our heart The "word is verynigh 
unto tiiee^ in ihjf mouthy ^^ i^ ^ heart f thai Aou 
fnajfest do iU^ They that hm God, and th^ who are 



the CdUed accordmg to. his purpose^ w& the ssme. 
Divine love is the sacred character which marks 
those who are sealed tmto the. day iff redemf turn. ^^ 
This love of God is not to be understood as signify- 
mg merdy some occasional ardour of affection; it 
imports that steady principle of goodness which 
beccMnes the spring of a pure and virtuous life. The 
same character is here meant, which is described in 
odier passages of Scripture, by Jearing imd serving 
God. They who truly love God, are they who love 
and imitate the divine perfections ; they who love 
and ob^ the divine laws ; they who love and pursue 
the divine approbation, as the great aim of their life. 

— Keying this important article ever in view,- as 
a necessary limitation of the gradous defclaration in 
the text, let us proceed to examine the full extent of 
that encountgement which it affords* 

- Wb begin with considering what the good is, for 
which it is here said that all things work in favour 
of the righteoua. It is a term susceptible of very 
difierent acc^tations. For many things s^pear good 
to some which do not iqppear so to others ; nay, the 
same things which have appeared to ourselves good 
at one. time, have been far from appearing good jtt 
another. Assuredly that good which God promises 
as the reward of his servants, must besome^at 
worthy of God to bestow ; somewhat that depends 
not on the fluctuation of fancy and opinmi^ and that 
is not liable to diai^e with the clnuige of times. It 
must be some good of a fixed:and permanent tiature, 
whidi will be felt as such in eveiy situation and 
period of our existence. But it is evideiit that such 
characters are not applicable to the external advan* 
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Ugcft of lihe world, richer, fame, aiid honours, lliefie 
may ^ccasionaliy be desirable, and at some times 
coafer. satisfaction on the possessor. But besides 
their uncertain and transient dinration, thejr are far 
from.cdnferrihg satisfaction at all times, even vhen 
they last. On. the. contrary, it is a certain fact, and 
manifest to general observation, that a man may 
postea^ ail the external advantages of fortune, and 
lead withal a very miserable life. Suppose him to be 
disqliieted in his own mind by envy, jealousy, revenge, 
or other violelit passions, and harassed with a guilty 
conscience, such a man cannot be said to have 
attained what is good. Would it have been worthy 
of 4;he Supreme Being to have flattered Ims servants 
with the hope only of a good so fallacious, that in 
certain circumstancels it might be consistent with the 
greatest misery? — No: that good for the sake of 
which he makes all things work to those that love 
him, must be fbunded in the improvement and per- 
fection (^ their nature in wisdom, grace, and virtue ; 
in their good considered as rational and immortal 
beings ; productive of a felicity which is within them, 
and shall abide with them fpr ever. While we look 
only to a prei^nt momentary satisfaicfion, die. Divine 
Being) in consulting our welfare, provides for the 
whole of our existence in time and eternity; con- 
nects the present with the &ture ; and by his bene^ 
ficent decree ordains for each of his servants, that 
which, upon lihe Whole, is Ihe hest-^Wbait to the 
srnner he gi^th sore traoaik iof goAet mid to heap up ; 
hegtve^toaman thstis^goMin Mssight, msdom, ond 
hmiokdge^ cmdjoy.* 
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. . Having ascerteined the sense in which we are to 
understand ^ite good for which God maketh all things 
to work, we proceed to consider what is included in 
the extent of the expression, of all tlUngs working Jbr 
Hiis good. In general, it includes all that happens to 
good men in this world ; every station and condition 
in which they are placed; every circumstance in 
their lot, from the beginning to the end of their 
lives. Nothing befals them fortuitously, nothing 
happens in vain or without' a meaning; but every 
event possesses its proper and destined place, and 
forms a link in that great chain of causes which is 
appointed to carry on their improvement and felidty. 
As all the rivers upon the face of the globe, howler 
circuitous they may be in their progress, and however 
opposite in their course, yet meet at last in the oceant 
and there contribute to increase the mass of waters ; 
so all the seemingly discordimt events in the life of 
a good man are made to preserve, upon the whole, 
an unerring tendency to his good, and to concur and 
conspire for promoting it at the last. What a noble 
and sublime view does this present c^ the supreme 
dominion of Providence, and of its care exercised 
over every righteous man ! 

When we descend to a more particular examin 
ation of what is included in the expression here 
used, of all things^ we may observe, first, that it 
includes a state of worldly prosperity. For sometimes 
this is appointed to fall to the share of God's servants ; 
nay, their worth and virtue have often been the 
means of bringing it about. But it is not one of 
those things which are good in their own nature,- till 
God makes it work for that purpose. What numbers 
of men has it poisoned and destroyed, cherishing the 
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growth of wantonhe» wA folfy ; and implanting in 
their breasts the seefds of those bad passions which 
spring up mt6 many a crime ! From such evils the 
prosperity of good men is guarded by God* The 
poiMii is extracted frotn it, and the salutary part 
only left. It is rendered to them a comfortable and 
useful enjoyment of life, affording opportunity for 
the exercise of many virtues, which otherwise would 
not have come within their sphere. 

But among oil things that work Jbr gaod, it is 
probable that the evils of this life were particularly, 
designed to be included, as what we might have 
least expected to be subservient to that purpose. It 
is nevertheless certain, that, from the discipline of 
adversity, the most salutary improvements of human 
nature have been often derived. In thiat severe 
schod, the predominant errors of the mind have 
been corrected^ the intemperance of the giddy spirit 
has been sdlayed and reformed, and that manly 
seriousness, acquired, which is the foundation of true 
wisdom. By the sadness of the countenance^ the heart oi 
the sufferer has been made better ; he has been trained 
up to fortitude of mind, improved in humanity to men» 
and formed to the habits of devotion and resignation 
to God. 

At the same time, it is only if need be^ as the 
Apostle Peter speaks ♦, that the righteous are kftjbr 
a season in heaviness. If it be certain that all things 
work for their good, it follows of course that there 
is no superfluous severity, no needless or unnecessary 
trouble to them, in the constitution of things. Their 
afflict:ions n^ver befal without a cause, nor are sent 

*1 Pet.i.6. , 
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but upon a {NTc^r errand. These storms are never 
allowed to rise» but in order to dispel some noxious 
vapoursi and to restore salubrity to the moral atmo- 
sphere. — -*- Herein appears, if we may be allowed so 
to speak, the wonderful art and skill of the Supreme 
Artificer, the profound depth of the Divine wisdom, 
in extracting, from distresses and sorrows, the 
materials of peace and felicity* Nor are only the 
external calamities of good men subservient to this 
purpose ) but their internal infirmities, their very 
failings and errors, are made, by the powerful 
influence of God^s grace, to contribute ultimately to 
their good. They are thereby instructed in the 
knowledge of themselves ; they are properly bottdt^ed 
by the discovery of their own weakness^; and trained 
to tibat becoming spirit of contrition and returning 
repentance, which is represented as giving joy to the 
angels in heaven. He who maketh the xcrath qf man 
to praise him^ is not d^ient in wisdom and power, 
to make even the failings of his servants, in this 
imperfect state of human nature, redound at last to 
his .own ^oryy and to their good. 

It must not escape observation, that the text sug* 
gests, not merely that all things prove good in the 
issue, or eventually turn out to the benefit of the 
righteous, but that they toorkfor it. This expression 
carries particular energy. It imports that aU things 
are ^90 formed, by God, as to become active causes of 
happin^s to those who love him. His infinite wisdom 
gives toothings in themselves most unapt, an aptitude 
and fitness to fulfil his own great ends ; disposes and 
prepares them for their proper effects ; and makes 
dangers and evils his instruments for accomplishing 
the felicity of his servants. There is a certain oper* 
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ation and process always going on, 1^ which, thougii 
we are insensible of it, all things are constantly 
advancing towards a happy issue. In the sftme mantier 
as the operation of natural causes, tbougb slow and 
unperceived, is sure ; as the seed which is town in 
the ground is every moment unfoldipg itself j and 
though no eye can trace the steps of its progress, yet 
with a silent growth, is ripening and shooting forth 
its stalks, so in the moral world, . throughout all the 
dispensations of Providence, there is the same latent, 
but certain progress, of the seeds of virtue and hdi- 
ness, tending towards perfection in the end* Light 
k sotm for the righteouSf as the JPsalmist beautituUy 
employs this oaetaphor^ and gladness fcr tike upri^t 
in heart.* - 

It is said in the text, not only that all things thus 
work, but that iiiey work together Jbr good; inti- 
mating tl^t they are made to conspire and to concur 
with one an<N;her» for bringing.about what ii^ best 6n 
th^ wbo\e. T^en isingly and individually, it might 
be diftcult to conceivie how each event wrought jfor 
good. They must be viewed in their consequencal 
and effects ; cotpksid€^d in all their dependencies and 
coQnecttpns, a& links hanging together to form otA 
exteoisive chain. It is by adjusting into one :cM- 
sistent whole, the various events tliat fiilup human 
life; arranging in the happiest succession all the 
occurrences of that complicated scene ; and bending 
to his own purpose things which appear most oppo^, 
sit^ wA contrary, that the Almighty accomplishes his 
great plan in behalf of those who l&oe hhn^ and 
the Called according to his purpose. ^ 

* PBialm xcTij*li. 
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SudEi is that great edifice of encouragement and 
Hope, which the Gospel of Christ hath reared for 
the consolaticm of those who sincerdy love and serve 
God. It remains now that we examine what the 
pillar^ are-on which so mighty an edifice i^ests. The 
Appstle speaks, you see, in a strain of full assurance. 
He does not say, we believe, or we hope, but "we 
kncw^ that all things work together for good. ■ 
Let us consider, 

Iir the first place, the evidence in support of this 
doctrine, which arises from the perfections of the 
Divine nature. In general that God is good to all, 
md that his. goodness is especially exerted in behalf of 
the righteous, is a principle of religion which none 
will dispute. The ody question is, how far that 
goodness exteads, ai^d whether we can conceive 
it as extending to all that is implied in the text? 
Soflptething, it must be confessed, there is astonishing, 
and on first view almost incredible in the assertion, 
that amidst that infinite combination of events which 
carry on the general order of the universe, nothing 
sh4l. ever happen but what advances the happiness of 
esich good man ; and which shall tend to his private 
iQterest, as much as if his existence had formed a 
By$t^m by itself. But: how astonishing soever this 
may seem to us, let us first reflect, that this suppooes 
no effort beyond the power of Him who is Almighty^ 
ot beyond the skjm of Him who is infinite in wisdom. 
W^ must not measure divine operations by the feeble 
^HiSlgies of man. God is the first cause of all that 
exists and acts. All events are, at every inoment» 
in his hand. Nothing can make any resistance to his 
pui^ose, or fall out in any way beside, or beyond his 

VOL. III. R 
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plan. At one gla»ce he perceives how idl tbings 
are going on throughout his universe. Not the 
minutest object is overlooked by Him. No multi- 
plicity of af&irs distracts Him ; for, to the Supreme 
Intelligence, all things are present at once ; aiid to 
the concerns of every good man, his observation and 
attention reach as fully as .if therfe were no other 
object under his government. 

As there is nothing, therefore, in the promise of 
the text, which Divine power and wisdom cannot 
eflfect, so neither is there any thing in it but what 
Divine goodness gives us reason to believe shall be 
fulfilled. The goodness of the Supreme Being is 
very different from that of men. Among theAi, it 
is a prinfciple occasionally operating, but alwdys 
Umited, and always subject to alteration and chang^i. 
Their benefits, though liberally bestowed at one time, 
will at another time be stdpped by the intervention of 
contrary passions. Their benevolence decays j selfish- 
ness and indifference succeed. But, in the nature of 
the Deity, there is no principle which cato produce 
alteration or change in his benevolent purpose Once 
formed. fViihout ^variableness or shddotv ofiuming, 
whom he hath once lotted he hveth to the end. Tke 
gifts and calling of God are without re^tance.* His 
goodness therefore consists, not in a mere temporary 
effusion of blessings, but is permanent and steady ; 
leading him, not simply to bestow some things that 
are good, and th^ to stop, but to carry his gracious 
purpose to the utmost} in every instance to do what 
is best for his servants on the whole, 5r, iii the Wdltift 
of the text, to make a// things *worhfor their goddt. 
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Let 105 now consider what it would import, if any 
single occurrence were to happen, in the course of 
human affairs, which had not a good design f which 
4id not, in one form or other, promote the benefit 
of the righteous. ^ What would it import, but that in 
such an instance, either the Divine power and wisdom' 
bad fallen short of their effect, or the Divine goodness 
had neglected and forsaken the virtuous? It were 
bla^emous to suppose that the nature of the Deity 
was changed; or that there were, in his government 
of the world, some vacant spaces, or neglected 
intervals, in which be suffered the relas! of admi«- 
nistration to drop out of bis hands, and some evil 
principle to counteract his general system* But as 
all such suppositions are manifestly inconsistent widi 
tbe nature of that God m whom Christians believe, 
th^re appears to follow, from the consideration of 
ills, pei'fections, evidence next to demonstration, .for 
the truth of that doctrine which the text contains* 

. But that it may not rest its evidence on our own 
reasonings only, . let us next consider what discovery 
of his high designs God hath been pleased to make 
in the Revelation of the Gospel* Here it is amply 
sufficient to have recourse to one signal disp^nsatioQ 
of his government, the redemption of the world by 
Jesus> Christ. Hence arises an argument which 
carries, the most convincing force ; and which accordi- 
in^y, in a few verses after the text, is employed by 
the Apostle in support of that doctrine I have beeia 
JUpstrating. He that spared not his own Son, hid 
ddi^eredJiim up for us aU, how shall he Wit with.Mmalso, 
Jreehf gme us all things ? — Can we in any instance 
distrust Him who hatli given iis this highest proof 

E 2 , 
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of his: l0vc ? ]£ he ^scrupled not to bestow this best 
gif^ is there any other blessing be will be inclined to 
iwiibhold? Having already done so muchi will he 
leave incomplete his own great work ? *— By the death 
of Christ, we are taught in Scripture, that atonement 
was made for sin. He underwent in his sufferings 
the punishment due to us. He is said to have been 
tvoundSd Jbr our iranss^ressions, and- hndsedfor our 
iniqwHes ; to haw borne our sins in his oxvn body on 
the tree* From this view of the doctrine of redemp- 
tioD, it naturally follows, that Christ having pur* 
chased for his followers the pardon of their sins, the 
afflictions they now undergo are not properly to be 
considered as punishments, but as chastisements 
intended for their good. -~ Add to this, that it is the 
peculiar province of our Lord in his present exalted 
state, to administer all things forthe good of his church; 
For tfaiA end his regal power is employed. To this 
end his mediation and intercession are directed : 
and either these must in some cases prove ineflSsctual, 
or it must follow that all things work for tiie good 
of them who love him. As much . evidence then as 
we have for those capital truths on whibhi the whole 
of Christianity rests, the same we have for that high 
encoilrageinent afforded by the text. 

li remains to take notice, in the last place, of the 
express and multiplied promises of the sacred Scrip- 
ture to the same purpose with that in the text 
Tliough the text alone might have appeared sufficient 
for our encouragement ; yet, as repeated assurances 
of the same thing come honie With greater weight to 
the mind, it hath {leased God to make this full pro* 
vision fer confirming the trust and hope of his ser- 
vants : and there can be no doubt that the plain and 
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explicit words of the Divine promises have had the 
most comfortable influence on many who could not so 
well have supported tJiemselves under the trials of 
life, either by reatonings taken from the Divine per- 
fections, or by inferences drawn from the doctrine of 
redemption. Accordingly, we arc hot left merely to 
reason or to infer, but are in express terms told by 
God himself, that godliness shall be profitable unto aU 
things > that God the Lord is a sun and a shield^ giving 
'grace and glory, and withholding no good thing Jrom 
them that walk ^uprightly ; that no evil shall happen to 
thejust ; for the Lord is their keeper , who never slum- 
bers nor sleeps ; that his eyes are isver on the right- 
eous; that when th^ pass through the waters, he will 
be with them, and through the rivers they shallnot over^ 
jflow Aem ; and in fine, that ail his paths are mercy and 
iruth to such asfear him and keep his covenant.^ These 
promises, and many more to the same e£&ct, with 
which the Scripture abounds, plainly eicpress a par- 
ticular care of Heaven exercised about every single, 
good man; they signify as real an interposition of 
Providence, as if the law^ of. nature had been sus- 
pended on his account 

The opinion entertained by some, that the Provi- 
^ence of God extends no farther than to a general 
superintendence of the laws of nature, without inter- 
posing in the particular concerns of individuals, is 
<:ontrary both to reason and to Scripture,. It renders 
the government of the Almighty altogether loose and 
contingent, and would leave no ..ground for reposing 
any trust under its protection* For the majority of 
human affiiirs would then be allowed to fluctuate in a 



* 1 Tim. iv. 8. Fa. Ixxxiv. 11. Ps. cxxu 3, 4, Ac. 
E 3 
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fortuitous course, without moving in any r^ular 
direction, and without tending to any one scope. 
The uniform -doctrine of the sacred writings is, that 
throughout the universe nothing happens without 
God ; that his hand is ever active, and his decree 
or permission intervenes in all ; that nothing is too 
great or unwieldy for his management, and nothing 
so mimite and inconsiderable as to be below his inspec- 
tion and <;are. While he is guiding the sun and the 
moon in their course through the heavens; while in 
this inferior world he is ruling among empires, stilling 
the ragings of the waters and the tumuUs of the people, 
he is at the same time watching aver the humble 
good man, who, in the obscurity of his cottage, is 
serving and worshipping Him. In order to express 
this vigilance of Providence in the strongest terms, 
our Saviour Himself has said that the very hairs of 
our head are all numbered hy God ; and that while 
two yarrows are sold Jbr a farthings not one of them 
Jails to the ground without his pleasure. The con- 
solation which this affords he applies to his disciples 
in what follows : Feen- ye notthereforey ye are of more 
value than many sparrows."^ It is on this doctrine 
df a special and particular Providence he grounds 
that exhortation against worldly solicitude atki 
aiuciety, which accords so fully with the argument 
we have been pursuing ; your heavenly Father knowetk 
what things ye ham need of ; take therefore no thought 
for the morrom ; but seek Jirst the kingdom of God^ 
and his righteousness ; and all these things shall be 
aSdedtmto you. t . 

* Matth, X. 31. t Matdi. vi. 32, 35. 
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Thus it has been shown on wtett. grounds out 
asQi^Hreid belief r^sts of the declaration in the text, 
tl^ jail things are made to work fox the good of the 
righteous. It is not a promise which admits of ambi- 
guity, and which we might be afraid to interpret to 
ks full extent. It is on every side confirmed by the 
most sober reasonings we can form from the Divine 
p^fections ; by the whole tenor of the dispensation 
of redemption ; by many repeated assurances given 
us in the ^Acred writings. 

The great objection^ I am aware, that will be 
started by many against the whole of what has been 
advanced in this discourse, is founded on the seem- 
ing prevalence of evil and disorder in the world. 
This, it will be said, is sp conspicuous as to be incon- 
sistent mth the representation that has been given of 
a Supreme Being, who attends, in every instance, to 
the welfare of every good man. The present state of 
•the world may be suspected to carry more the ap- 
pearance of a conflict between two opposite princi- 
ples of good and evil, which divide th^ empire of the 
world, and of course create a mixture of some good 
things with mof e that are evil. How often, it wi}l 
h9 ss^d, fire the best men insensible of any such gra- 
dual improvement, or any such ,tendency in th^ 
^neral course of things^ as has been represeqted tp 
promote their interest ; .but on the contrary, Ji^ft 
!9Qmfi>ftless and forlorn, in the midst of surroundi^^ 
prosperous vice, to mourn over disi^ppoimted hqpes 
and bitter sorrows, without receiving the le^^t mark 
of favourable intentions from . Heaven ? Hence ti^ *" 
exclamations they have often uttered ; *' Where is 
" the Lord, and where the -sceptre of righteousness 

R 4 



<< and truth? Doth God indeed see, and is there 
** knowledge in the Most High ? Or hath he^goU 
** ten to be graciauSf and in anger shut up his tendtr 
" mercies?** 

Now, in answer to such objections, let us consider 
how much reason there is for asoribing those dadc 
and dreadiul appearances, to the narrow and con&ied 
views which our state allows us to take. The designs 
of the Almighty are enlarged and vast. They com^ 
prehend not only the whole of our present existence, 
but they include worlds unknown, and stretch for- 
wards into eternity. Henoe, much darkness and 
mystery must of course rest at present on the admi<- 
nistration of God ; and we, who see mdy so snudi a 
portion of a great and complicated system, must be 
very inadequate judges, both ofthetendency^of each 
part, and of the issue of the whole. We behold no 
more than the outside of things. Our views glide 
over the surface ; and even along that surface they 
extend but a short way. But linder the sur&ce 
there lie hidden springs, that are set in motion by a 
superior hand, and are bringing forwards revolutions 
unforeseen by us. There are wheels moving tmthin 
Tcheekf as the prophet Ezekiel beheld in mysterious 
vision.* — — We, measuring, all things by the sh(^- 
ness of Qur own duration, are constantly acqelerating 
our designs to their period. We are eager in ad- 
vancing rapidly towards the completion of our wishes.' 
But it is not so with God. . In his sight a ^usand 
years are as one day: and while his infinitely* wise 
plans are continually advancing with sure progress, 
that progress to our impatience ajqpears slow. Let usl 
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have patience for a while, and these plans shall in due 
time be developed, and will expliain themselves. His 
language to us is, What I do thou knowest not now / 
but thou Shalt know herecs^ier.* 

Let US' attehd to the analogy of Nature. We shall 
iiiid it to hold very generally, both in the moral and 
natural world, that nothing arises suddenly to the 
perfection of its state ; that all improvement is car- 
ried on by leisurely gradations ; and that most fre« 
qt^ntly it is through harsh and unpromising begin- 
nings things are brought to a favourable conclusion. 
This might be illustrated by many examples : — Take, 
•for one induce, the progress of the seasons. Who that 
fiM- the fost time beheld the earth, in inidst of winter, 
bound up with frost, or drenched by floods of rain, or 
covered with snow^ would have imagined that Nature, 
in this dreary and torpid state, was working towards its 
own renovation in the spring ? Yet we by experience 
know that those vicissitudes of winter are necessary 
for fertilizing the earth ; and that under wintry rains 
and snow lie concealed the seeds of those roses that 
are to blossom in the spring } of those fruits that are 
to ripen in summer; and of the corii and wine, 
which are, in harvest, to make glad the heart of 
man. We perhaps relish not such disagreeable com- 
mencements of the pleasing season. It would be 
more agreeable to us to be always entertained with a 
fair and clear atmosphere, with cloudless skies, and 
perp^ual sunshine ; while yet in such climates as we 
have most knowledge of, the earth, were it always to 
remain in such a state, would refuse to yield its fruits ; 
and in the midst of our imagined scenes of beauty, 

* John, siii. 7. 
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the starved inhabitants would perish for want of food. 

Let us therefore quietly submit to Nature and 

to Providence. Let us conceive, this life, of whos^ 
evils we so often complain, to be the winter of our 
existence. Then the rains must fall, and the winds 
must roar around us. But, sheltering ourselves, as we 
can, under a good conscience, and under faith and trust ' 
in God, let us wait till the spring arrive. For a spring, 
an eternal spring, awaits the people of God. In the 
new heavens and the o^w earth, no storms shall any 
more arise, nor any unpleasing vicissitudes of season 
return. It shall then at last appear how former suf- 
ferings have produced their proper effect j how the 
tempests of life have tended to bring on an ev^la^t- 
ing calm ; in fine, how M things hqm, wrat^ht to* 
getherfor good to them ffiat love Qqd^ and^Gt^ho ore th^ 
ihlled according to his purpose. 



SERMON LXXVII. 

On the Love of our Country. 

[Preached 18th April, 1798, on the day of a National Fast ap- 
pointed by Government) on occasion of the War witii the 
French Republic] 



Psalm cxxii. 6, 7i 8, 9. 

Pray for the Peace of Jerusalem; they shall prosper 
that love thee. Peace he xtithin thy walls, and pros- 
perity within thy palaces. For my brethren and 
companions* sake T mil now say. Peace he within 
thee. Because of the house of the Lord our God, I 
will seek thy peace. 

TT is one of the infirmities belonging to human 
nature, that continued enjoyment of the highest 
blessings is apt to depreciate them in our esteem. This 
unhappy weakness shows itself,not only with respect to 
the light of the sun, and the beauties of natur^, which 
Ufa have been long accustomed to behold, but also with 
respect to health, peace, religion, and liberty* Let 
smy one of those blessings have been long familiar to 
us ; let a tract of time have effaced the remembrance 
of the distress which we suffered from the want of it ; 
and it is surprising how lightly men arei ready to 
prize the degree of happiness which they continue to 
possess. — In the midst of that peaceful and secure 
state which the inhabitants of this land have long 
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enjoyed ; surrounded with the chief blessings that 
render life comfortable ; how few have any just sense 
of the gratitude they owe to Heaven for such sin- 
gular fdici^? Nay, is it not much to be lamented 
that there should have sprung up among us an unac- 
countable spirit of discontent and disaflection, feeding 
itself with ideal grievances, and visionary projects of 
reformation, till it has gone nigh to light up the 
torch of sedition ?—— When government has now,' 
for wise and proper reasons, called us together in a 
religious assembly, our thoughts cannot be more 
suitably employed than in reviewing the grounds on 
which, as good Christians and faithful citizens, we 
have reason to entertain the warmest affection for bur 
native country, and to put a just value on that con- 
stitution of government, civil and sacred, under 
which it is placed. — In the words of the text 
you see with what zeal tJie heart of the pious Psalmist 
glowed for the prosperity of his country. By the 
accumulation of expressions which, he employs, and 
the variety of topics he suggests, you see the fer- 
vour with which this subject animated his heart. — 
It will be proper to consider, first, the grounds on 
which love for our country rests : and next, the duties 
to which this affection naturally gives rise. 

But, before entering on any of those topics, it may 
be proper to take notice of liie speculations of some 
pretended philosophers, who represent the love of 
our country as hardly entitled to any place among 
,the virtues. They affect to consider it as si mere 
prejudice of education } a narrow attachment, which 
tends to operate against more enlarged interests. 
'We ought, say they, to view ourselves «s citizens of 
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the world, and extend our benevolence, equally to 
all nations and all mankind. — Nothing can be more 
empty and fntile than $iii^ reasonings. The wisdom 
^our Creator iwuli tdinfced us byfhe ties of natural 
l^Bfectioh } .first to ouf fatnilies and children ; next to 
our brothers, relations, and friends ; then to our 
acquaintance, and to the several societies and com<« 
munities to which we bdong. By instincts implant- 
ed in. our nature. He has formed our hearts to enfer 
readily into, their interests ; and has thus directed 
our benevolence, to act primarily within that sphere;* 
where its exertions can be most powerful and most 
useful. It is evident, . that , by acting oh this plan, 
the general welfare is promoted in a much higher 
degree, than if our social affections liad no particular 
direction given them, but were to floaty as it wete^' 
in empty space without any more determined object 
QO; which to act than the whoje human race, where 
they never could act with aixy eBkct. He who con* 
tends that he is not bound to have any mcnre con- 
cerns. for theinterests of Oreat Britain, than for those 
of Prance, or any odaer country, ought to hold, on 
the same grounds, that he is under. lio obligation to; 
consult the welfare of his children and family, his 
brothers aiid friends, more than that of the most 
distant stranger ; being equally connected, as be 
holds, with all, by the common brotherhood of the 
hiiman race. It is much to be suspected, that this 
wonderful extensive philanthropy is only the lan- 
guage of those who have no a^Sfeciions at all ; or per- 
bftf^ th^t it is the language assumed by some, whot 
bearltrg in their h^earts a secret preference to tlie 
in<?er4kt$ i^ another country above theit own, but 
a prol^lle^ which they choose not to avow, aflfect to' 
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cover it under this disguise^ of a liberali ei^rged 
spirit • 

Let usy my friends, disclaiming all such refinements 
of false philosophy, andfoHowing the dictates of. plain 
good sense, and natural afiection, resolve to love our 
native country, and in every proper way to show our 
attachmrat to it. This was. the spirit which so 
honourably distinguished patriots, heroes,, and legis* 
lators of old, and has transmitted their names with 
veneration to posterity ; while they who felt no affec- 
tion for the country to which they btslonged, or who 
wece treacherous to its interests, have been stigma- 
tized, with infamy among all civilized nations. I 
admit that there have been occasions, on which attach- 
ment to a particular country has been pursued to a^ 
very unjustifiable length. Whoever it has led the 
natives of one country to state themselves as enemies 
to the rest of mankind^ and to endeavour at aggran-* 
dizing themselves by ruining all around them, the 
pretended love of their country is then become no 
other than a conspiracy against all other nations, and, 
in3tead of being a virtue, is the ofiipring of ambition^ 
pride, and vanity. 

I proceed now to show the just grounds on which 
it becomes us to be zealous for the welfare of f^at 
happy island, to which we have the honour and the 
blessing to belong. Let us consider our native coun- 
try in three lights y as the seat of private enjoyoad^nt; 
and happiness ; as the seat pf true religion j. as the 
seat of laws, liberty, and good gpyernmenU 

L As the seat of all our beist.enjpymeutsin ppvat^ 
life. Th^re, my brethren, after we first drew. We^ith^ 
was oqr tender infancy reared with care j. thejrei our 
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innbceiit chfldbood spbrtted ; th^re, our careless youth 
grew tip amidst companions and friends; there, our 
dearest connections wei*e formed ; there, after having 
passed the happiest years of our life, we look forward 
for our old age to rest in peace. — These are circum- 
stances which endear and ought to endear a home, a 
native land, to every human heart. If there be any 
names known among men that awaken tender senti- 
ments in the breast, the names of father; mother, 
spouse, child, brother, sister, or friend, these all recall 
our thoughts to our riative knd, and cannot, even in 
idea, be separated from it. When we name our own 
country, we name the spot of thi6 earth within which 
all thitt is moist dear to us lies. To be long absent 
from it, is a circumstance of distress ; but to be 
excluded from the hope of ever returning to it, sinks 
the spirits of the worthy and the brave into extreme 
depressi6]fi. Its very dust appears to them to be pre^- 
doirs. Its well-known fields, and mountains, and 
rivers, become, in their eyes, a sort of consecrated 
ground ; the remembrance of which often touches 
the heart with sensations of more tender joy, than 
Can be raised by scenes more rich, and objects more 
splendid, in any fcrrefign land. 

These are feelings, which nature, or rather the 
God of nature, has implanted in the mind of man; 
and base and vile is he who studies to erase them, 
intimately connected as they are with our very best 
affections. — Can we think, my friends, how long we 
have sat tinder our vine and ourfig-tree^ in peace and 
joy, encircled by our families and friends, in that 
hapfijr land' we possess; and, with this pleading 
romclnbranoe dwelling on oiir minds, can we think 
wiib indifference of any danger whibh threate&d the 
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welfare of that country which has been the mother, 
the nurse, the guardian of us all ? Can we thinks 
without horror, of foreign invasion laying waste our 
fruitful and smiling fields, or of lawless anarchy and 
tumultuary mobs attacking our peaceful habitations ? 
-^No! Peace be within ihf watts, and prosperity 
within thy palaces, will ever be the earnest prayer of 
every virtuous man ; Jbr wy bretitren, and companions^ 
sake, I will ever say. Peace be mthin thee / 

II. Ws love our country as the seat of true reli- 
gion* Freed from the dominion of Popish supersti* 
tion and darkness which so long overspread the earth, 
here the tight o£ the blessed reformation contitiues^ 
to shine in its greatest splendour. Here the forms 
of religious worship are incumbered with no pageantry 
of vain rites ; but, agreeably to God^s wcnrd, are plain 
and simple, yet solemn and venerable. Rdigion hasp 
among us neither been the engine of ecclesiastical' 
tyranny, nor the instrument of princely despotism. 
It has maintained a proper alliance with the regular 
government of the state, and the order of public 
tranquillity. The church that has been established 
by law, in the two separate divisions of the island, isp 
suited to the genius and dispositions of the peojde 
in each. While to the established church is given 
that protection and support &om government, Which 
both the interests of religion and the welfare of the 
state render proper and due ; yet no rigid conformity 
to it is exacted. All persecution for consdence sake 
is unknown. They who, in their modes of^thiidcing, 
or in their religious forms, differ from the establish* 
ed church, are at full liberty, without reproach^ to 
worship God according to dieir own opinions and 

II 
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the xke» of thels fathers, as k)tig as they infHnge not 
the .public traiiqu^lKty nor disturb the state. 

I B0W. ask^ what est&bli&hment of religion ' more 
fiieocHy *to- public happiness oDuId be desired or 
framed ? How^zealous ought We to be fbr its pi^eser- 
vation? How much on our guard against every 
danger which threatens to trouble or overthrow it ? 
*^ C^ there be any among u^ so infatuated as to 
wish to exchange it tor that new fwm of things 
which has produced such fatal effects on a neighbour- 
ing land? Were it -ever to be introduced among us, 
itos not the return of ancient superstition, it is not 
th<^^ondage of the church of Rome, we would have 
to dieild : evils great in themselves, but small in 
comparison of what such a revolution would produce. 
As, soon as under the guise of philosc^hy, and with 
ibe^^teoee of uBiimtted toleration, the established 
forms of religion were demolished in France, the 
£oqd»gates were pp^ied to pour a torrent of avowed 
infideUty^ atheism, and all the grossest immc^'aUties 
evex thatdevoied country. . We have beheld the 
throne «id the aitar overthrown together: and 
nothing ^Init a- wretched ruin lelfl;^ where once a 
fsU;ately fabric stood. We have seen the venerable 
jmnisters of religion stripped of their subsistence^ 
torn. from their churches, ^^iven from their homes, 
and forced to winder as exiles>^and beg their bread 

in a fereiga bud. We have ^een the last -conso- 

, bctkmxif the w^el^hed destroyed, and the grave sealed 
against their hope, by the public dedaratioti that 
dJeath is^n: eternal sle^p.-T--^ Such have been the 
faletfed fmite^ofhtbat new order of thiftgs which 
bioaatJed of -beii^^ to reatbre happiness to all th6 
nations. Such f^te die consequences we hai^ to 
vol.. iiu s ^ 
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expecxt^ ani^iig oursdveiB, if «m tiie like, daagerout 
opinions jshsiU prevail iin Britam. -^-^f^ Willi horsor Jet 
^ turn 9way fx)om tbe though* «^ With eamcstness 
ll6t .u$ prayfer the peam ^ wr J^mukmr; muLJixit 
Ac home ^ the Lord our God^ let us smkm^ seek 

UL We l^ve our country 89 the seat, of libeFty 
and laws; a mild^ wise» aad happy gavesameitfe 
This opens a much wider field of discourse than the 
bounds of a sermon admit Bu^ oa this part of the^ 
aubject being happOy mitiipipated by so many ew^ 
lent puhtications which have lately appeared^. J shaft 
content myself with snaking a few leading obsar# 
nations. -h-. The eods for which mmx unite insoetrty 
and subp»it to goyermao^t a,re^. to enjoy aecinrily'tto 
their properly^ tmA freedom to their pemcmSifixan att 
injustice or violi^oce. The more compl^tdby^j those 
end$^a;reobt<u];i#4 with the leaat dimiwitioii <^ pei^ 
spBiSl Uie^y, the nearer $uch gov^nmeatappioachea 
to pcprfection \ I say^ approaches to ii;^ fbr a perfect 
goveram^nt is a n^e chimera. - Be£»e w»i ^ean 
expect it to take places we UMist waitttili we see Mgr 
one thiQg whatever ai;rive at perfection on eai^thw The 
two extremes to be guarded against «*e^ despotisiBi^ 
where all are slaves; and anarchy* where all would 
rule, and none ob^y. 

t The Briti^ ggvemrnqnt may app^ir at 
periods to hav^e inqlined som^tiii^^tOuthe.Qtt^ 
ftometim^ to the other of thos^. esUremes* In. itB 
f)C9S€nt state, it may ju^y M aoisouQtedi to he 
ir^moxred to an eqiml distance fimil eitiberof ^these 
iOTils} wd (b^reiore to have aiqpffoecbedjmtoMr to 
rthe perfe^tioa gf social ecdei^ than an|r jai&er gov^Exi^ 



«(«H^(}^ iff the progt*dx^of b^Sj nM in Gom^tieti6«^ 
iOf^He(iri'ei)'fb#QGh^ by speculative riteti, dteil ks'^ii^' 
dfdd^k frefof raers, fchit iii comsequem^ of e:s^erid9il^ti 
isflade, and tiialii tuadergotie* Ittp&A^tkte, that gl'^t* 
f lyreiKt c^ all^ but especially of* political wiMottt^^ 
taught a bray0, getn^rotis, and high-spirited j^ied^H' 
iiOW-te corcect, bjl^degrees, preceding evilsi ^ttdto^ 
fyfA flie wisest plftti for Kbet^ty aiids^ctirfty. 1^ this^ 
istafe we ^tttf^ find ihi British- eonsdtutioq. It stand^^ 
among 4%e nations of the eaH%, Vk^- an ancieirt oak< 
in tife vtood, whieh, aft^ having oyenxrtne idf^^ li^ 
liliAty i^vMopii tfie other tfee^ df the forest^^ oh^ 
4n)]irQiands rei!q»ect and^t^neratidn-. A)l Ic^elgiiew 
liK* to4t wtth wondte^and with envy, as the happittt' 
43yitdlii that ever was deviled for tunitiifig dignity ii9' 
thte ili%{^trati^ and liberty in t];i6 aubject, l^k^ 
protection and security to aH. ' Justly may weehai^ 
i^e those ivdio aljfenipt to criticise ili tO'j^odufee, 
ftOm fke iMiictla (MF history, «ny e3;aM{de-af ^udi^# 
sMiMfti^^ of men as the Britil4i 4ufaje(rtH Mff 
t0g«tii«i^in tllte bouds^of d^vilBOd^ty, tinder siiD^«5# 
iMttdiAfs, and with' soc^ afli enjojTitient <i^ 0feeAbm 
;a(^ we j^fdMesi^: biased too f^ a whoie ceiti;tii^ {riyM^ 
wkhlftattcc0Sfi$^*^f }:»inc^ who ittade the la$)^df 
ilieiand'^erala-^f tb^ govcn^ntnentj biessed^now 
with a sovei«ign^iLt the head of the empire, to wbbti;^^ 
^«ction itself ,0iMot > impute^ thrtiughoiit bis loii|^^ 
,r*^, my acta- <[^ tyranny^ cra^ty^ e^ op^resfifion;^ 
^hoae piNKoi^ar^rtties sttKl' whose domestic eondiKt 
hMrfyis^to^ V^v^ aii!ch af bi^h oxfatnpfe ^ 
piety; decettcy^ and good o^d^^^^ aa^: if generally 

In oppo^tio^^^ aiicli aeiMittMSDrts »s^l halve Ho^r 

s g 
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delivered in favour of the constitution of our country, 
we are called upon» by a certain set erf* meiii; to look 
to a republic, as the glory of all govemments^ 
lliere, we are told, every man comes forth to act 
his part with vigour ; and by the exertion of his 
talents^ has opportunities of rising to the highest 
distinction and power. ^-— • In reply to this, let it be 
observed, first, that there are no ylvantages claimed 
by a republic, but what under the British confstitution 
are enjoyed to the full. On the exertion of any 
lnudable and honouraUe talent whatever, no restraint 
is laid ; no odious distinctions take place between the 
nobility and the people j no severe exclusive privi- 
leges are possessed by the former to the prejudice of 
the latter; but merit in every rank has the freest' 
scope, and examples abound of persons rising by 
their talents from ordinary tank and humble birth to 
high distinction in the state. 

But next, it may be boldly asserted, that of all the: 
forms ofNgovernment which have been estabUshedl on 
the earth, the republican is attended with thegreMest 
disadvantages to those who live under it. In a smaU 
state, where the people res^nble the inhabitants of 
one family, the management of their concerns can 
more safely be carried on by their own joint ooundil^ 
withobt any supreme magistrate. But if governnlent . 
be extended over a lifge territoiy, and over numer- 
ous inhabitants of different orders and fortunes, it 
has ever been found impossible to preserve any weU* 
:pegalated balance of pdwer ^ under a re^Uican 
lH]^ng^tution. < It'^I^s ever befen, and never ^an^ibe, 
afiy other, than a perpetual cont^ between diigarohy 
and democracy; betwe^ the rieh ai^ the poor$ 
between aifew popidar* leadejrs who lii^pire to the 
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chief ^infliiei^:e» and the unruly violence of a turbu- 
lent multitude. In such states an internal warfare 
of this kind has been almost always carried on, with 
such. violent convulsions and party animosities, as 
have <givea rise to. more misses than have been 
suited under any other form of goverilment what- 
ever. — To jao .purpose are quoted to us the heroes 
of Greece and Rome. Amidst the agitations of 
popular government, occasions will sometimes be 
afforded for eminent abilities to break forth with 
peculiar lustre. But while public agitations aUow d 
few , individuals to be uncommonly distinguished, the 
general c<»idition of the people remains calamitoui 
and wretched. Under dejgq[)otic governments, misery 
able> indeed is the^ndition of those who are near 
tbe throne. > But while they are often the sport, and 
the victims of capricious cruelty, the ordinary niass 
of the people, at a distance from the thunder oT 
power, are left, for the most part, in their inferior 
situations, unmolested. Whereas, under a multitude 
of popular governors, oppression is mote extensively 
lelt. It penetrates into the interior of families ; and 
by republican tyranny the humble and obscure are 
liable to be.as much harassed and vexed as the great 
^d the wealthy. . 

, ;If. anyone doubt of those facts, let him look at 
the present state of the republic estaUished in that 
country to which we have, so often been unfortunately 
obliged to allude. He will there behold a memorable 
exano(ple set forth to tKc world ; but an example, not 
forj imitation, but for instruction and caution ; an 
example, nol:<of exploits to be copied, or of advan- 
tages to be gained, but of all the evils against which 
men, joined in society, ought to stand on their guard. 

s 3 



JU^TwSi heboid £b$ tepvhMcmh^s hvaoig fioboif viifaf 
49<)nuiP0n!l;fl^f proser^ ijamsa^ieSikhptiibaMieatBf 
Xequi^itiaptf 4oTdiciUary seurches^ and such othte 
j^jropUeft of :the glorious victory of repobficahiimi bver 
jp^onarchi^Jal power* O ma/ sautf tame net thou into iMr" 
^ecrefimto (h^ assemhla/^ mne honour bt iot 0iom 
pmte4 iffyr ifieir mger mfs^fierce, andiheSir mpoth mat 
erueU^ 

^NfitrpB has flow beien Baid to coiiviace ev^ 
fe^Kmable $ubje(^ of l^e '^British gaveraniei^ tiuit 
lie> hfB gj(K>d grounds for loving and respec^g fait 
p^fimixy. it fieinslns to point ptit the diifties tdr whidli 
HSm ' love of our country gives irisei Thoagb -these 
broich ottt \b\o mtaiy particulars tfiey ntey ber- ctm.^ 
piiied under two geneivl heads } the duties wlikii 
are r^qi^ed of us in our character as private men^ 
ajid th(we which beknrig to ns in a poiitietf capadty a» 
J^i^cts and, citizens* 

FiBST, as p^vate tfiett and ChrisUaoiSy let us cul-^ 
^y^^ those virtues which are essential tcrtfae prdsperity 
i^our country^ The foundation of all pubHc happi- 
|IC«» must be laid in the good conduct of -individuab) 
IB their industry, sobriety, justice, and mgnki 
attention to the duties of tlieir several stations* . Such 
idftuto £ffe the siQews tfnd strength of the states tb^ 
^3fe tl|e supp9rts of jits prosperity at home, attd of ita 
rqiiu^tion abroad ) while luxury, corruption^ vetifali^^ 
and ic(Ienass^ inip§rye the public vigburi. diqgimee 
the pubHc phsracteri and pave the wajr i^ getxetvt 
l^f E^eiyvif^ however fashionaUe^l^^ 
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prevalent* ia the inlusiao 4)f so tDuch poison into 
the public cup ; and in ^opoition to the degree of 
ita prevalence, will the faeidth and dtren^ t&f the 
nation be impaired. Few of us by our arms, and 
fewer still by our counsels^ can have influence in 
proinoting that welfare of our countiy which all pro* 
fess to desire. But there is one sphere in which all 
of us (»n act as benefactors to it ; by setting a good 
example, each in bis own line, and peribrming a 
worthy and honourable part Bighteomneu will ewr 
^dlt a nation ; and wickedness will be, first, the 
reproach, and then the rtUn of every people. 

Among those virtues to which the love of our 
country calls us, let us not forget piety to God. 
Without a proper sense of religion, and a due acknow# 
ledgement of diat Supreme Power which rules among 
the kingdoms, no nation was ever found to prosper 
long. Let those sophistical, reasoners, who would 
teach us that philosophy ought now to supersede 
the ancient prejudices of Religion, look to the history 
of those republics which they so highly admire^ 
eapedally to the history of the Romans. They wiH 
there find, that, during the freest and most flourishing 
'periods of the republic, the Romans were the most 
reli^ous of all nations. The Senate at no time 
astembled, no consul entered on his office, no great 
public measure was ever undertaken, without previous 
religious services, without prayers and sacrifice* 
After every victory, solemn thanksgivings were 
offered to the gods; and upon any defeat that was 
sustained,, public humiliations and processions wem 
decreed, in order to deprecate the displeasure of 
Heaven. That much superstition and folly entered 
into what they called religion, will be readil| 
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admfitted ; but still it indplied reverence to a sopreme 
Power in heaven, which ruled all the.affiiirs of menV 
and was entitled to their homage. Hence that sacred, 
respect.to an oath; a3 an inviolable obligation, which 
long distinguished the Romans j and historians bm^ 
remarked, that when the reverence for.an oadi began 
tobe^iminished» and the loose epicurean system which 
discarded the belief* of Providence to be introduced»» 
the Roman honour and prosperity from that period 

began to decline. These are things that bdong to 

our admonition, on whom the ends of the world are 
come. 

. Is the second place, tis we would show our love ta 
our country, let us join to the virtues of private 
men, those which belong to us in a political capacity, 
as subjects and citizens. These vmust appear in 
loyalty to our sovereign, in submission to. the autfao^ 
rity of rulers and magistrates, and in. readiness 
to support the measures that are taken for public 
welfare and defence. Without regard to such duties 
as these, it is evident, not only that the state .cannot 
flourish, but even that it cannot subsist. Accordingly 
they are strongly bound upon us by the authority, of 
Scripture. Let every soul be subject. to the higher 
powers; whoever resisteth the power, re^i^th the 
ordinance of God. For rulers are not a terror .to 
good works, but to the eoiU Wherefore ye must needs 
he. subject, not only for wrath, Jmt also for conscience 
sake.* Such passages as these, there is little daogejr 
of our misunderstanding at present, as if they enjoined 
a slavish submission to authority in things unh^wfuL 

* Rom. xiii. 1--6. 
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TMs feibynD mfeans the extreftie to whiqh the spirit 
of the times points, or to which the nature of our 
civil constitution leads. The full opportunity that is 
given for the voice of the people being at all t^mes 
heard, the. freedom of discussion on all political 
matters that is allowed both in discourse and writing, 
is a suffieietft guard against all approaches to unwar- 
rantable stretches of power in the ruler, and to 
unlimited submission in the subject. 

fidt while we duly value this high advantage of 
thedibeity of tfae^press and the freedotai of political 
discussion, and when we behold it perpetually acting 
as a censorial check on all who are in power, let us 
baware, lest; abusing our liberty, we suffer it to 
degenerate into licentiousness. The multitude, we 
well know, are always p^rone to find fault with those 
whoare set oyer them, and to arraign their conduct j 
anditoo often this spirit appears when public dangers 
ought to silence the voice of discontent, and to unite 
every heart and hand in the common cause. — The 
maxiagement 6f a great empire, especially in dtfHcult 
timies, is the conduct of an unwieldy and intricate 
machine, in directing the movements of which, where 
is the hand so steady as never to err ? Instead of the 
violent Ci^nsutes which the giddy and presumptuous 
ate^^so ready to pour. forth, moderation in discussing 
matters of: which they are very incompetent judges, 
wMld>be. much ihore wise and becoming. The art 
of gov^mnent* and legislation is undoubtedly the 
mtet^iniee and difScult of all the arts in which the 
human mind can be engaged ; and where the greatest 
{^^afation^ of^knowledge, experience, and abilit}r, 
are iibsoliitely reqtii%ite' to qualiify men for the task. 
But in times when legislation is considered as a trade 
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which cfyafy miui is qualified to ttkeup.: ithin the 
manuiactQrw ^ts his laonit and the actiiaa laya 
down his tool0» in order to cpntri?e plans for jre&nning 
the states and to ooostitute societies lor earrying hi» 
fisfti$ into execution} what can be expected to 
foUo^r from such a spirit^ if it wem .to. hecc^ pre** 
valentt hut the. mo&t direful coQfuakm?-4Ht~Were 
the rashness of some^ whose intentions arfr innocent, 
the only evil to be dreaded, tl» danger would he less^ 
But it is always to be apprehended that the Qperafcion» 
of such persons axe directed hj men. who have deeper 
designs in view; who seek to emliroil the slake in 
orda: to bring forward tfiemaehrea; whose aim it is to 
rise into eminence, though it were on the miiis ^ 
public tranquillity and wder. Let such. men> if any 
such there be» consider well what the consequences 
inay be. of fomenting the spirit of presumptuous 
innovation. It is a dangerous wei^n which they 
attempt to wield. By the dotation whieh they raise 
among a blind multitude, they are giving impulse to 
the motions of a videqt engine, which often, discharges 
its e^cplostons on the heads of those who first to\iched 
its springs. 

Upon the whole, let us, my brethren, be thankful 
that our grounds of disco^tent, whether founded on 
real or imaginary grievances, are so few; ai^ that, 
for 80 great a number of public blessings, we. have 
res^on to 1)less the God of Heav^. We live in a 
land of pure religion, of liberty atid laws*, ai^tunder 
a just and mild goTernment However. t^e opmions 
Qi'm^9 may differ about thisof that poBtioalJBl»isure 
adopted by government, it W»J with qb>v£A&Ate be 
saidi that we have much teasonMrvspMt those 

6 
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rulers^ under whose administration the empire,, 
though engaged in ^ ^«:2ardQus and expensive war^ 
has all along continued to hold a high rank among 
the nations of. £ur<^e» and has attained to that 
flourishing state of commerce^ opulence, and safety^ 
in which we behold it at this day : insomuch tha# 
perhaps the greatest dangers we have to apprehend^ 
arise from the jealousy with which rival nations be-^ 
hold our superiority ^ sea, and our wealth and 
strength at heme.-— Let our prayers ascend fre« 
^uenrtly to Heaven for the continuance of those 
"blessings ; far the peace qfwr Jerusalem ; for peace 
V^hin lier rvalk, and prosperittf "within her paSlaces ; 
hAdi let the admonition of Scripture never be for- 
gotten; Mif scn^fear ihou God; honour the king; 
and meddle not mVA them Uiat are given to change.^ 

: . w . • vprov. xxiv. 21. 1 Peter, il 17. 



SERMON LXXVm, 
On a Contented Minb. 

2 KiKos, iv. Id. 

Say rum unto her, " Behold thou, hast been carefidfor 
« iLS with all this care ; what is to be done for thee I 
" Wouldst thou be spoken for to the Kingj or to the 
" Captain, of the Host?'* And she answered, ** I 
*« dwell among mine own people*^ 

A PIOUS and respectable woman of Shunem had 
^^ exercised great hospitality to the prophet 
Elisha. In order to accommodate him in his various 
journeyings, she had caused a chamber to be built 
for him, adjacent to her house, where he might be 
furnished with all that, according to the simplicity 
of those times, was wanted for his entertainment. In 
the text, the Prophet, by his servant Gehazi, acknow- 
ledges the obligations he lay under to this good 
woman for her care and attention ; and being at that 
time in favour with the king of Israel, desires to 
know, whether, in return for her kindness, he should 
apply to the king, or the captain of the host, in her 
behalf, and procure advancement to her in rank and 
fortune. Her answer bespeaks all the modesty of 
one who was satisfied and contented with her present 
lot. Without any affectation of uncommon virtue, 
or any haughty contempt of the prophet's ofters, she 
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mildly replies, *^ I dwell among mine own peopled* 
** I dwell in the condition to which I was bom j in 
*f my native land; among' my OFtginalcctinections, 
«f and persons of my own rank ; and living there in 
** peace, I have no desires of aspiring to a b^her 
V rank.*' ' 

; The temper of this worthy Shunamite, who could' 
so property set bounds to her desires, and enjoy her 
present condition with contentment, is what I now 
propose to your imitetion. It stands in opposition to 
that restless and discontented spirit which so often 
sets metk at variance with their condition in the 
world, makes them look with contempt on that state 
of life and sphere of action which Providence has 
aUdtted them; and encouraging every real or sup- 
pled "discouragement to prey upon their cminds^ 
makes^ them pine for some change .rf fortmie. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that this mode* 
ration of spirit which I am now recQitimending, is 
not inconsistent with our hlEiving a sense of what is 
uneasy or distressing in our lot, and endeavouring, 
by fair means, to render our cdhdition more agree- 
able. Entire apathy^ or passive indifference to all 
the circumstances of our external state, is required 
by no precept of religion. What a virtuous degree 
of contentment requires and supposes, is, that, with 
a miild free from repining anxiety, we make the best 
of our condition, whatever it is : enjoying such good 
things as God is pleased to bestow upon us, with a 
thsinkful and cheerful heart; without envy at: those 
trbo appear more prosperous than us ; without any 
attempt to alter oqr condition by un&ir n^ans; and 
without any murinuritig against the Providence of 
' Heaveft, -f-r-i- " In that istate in which it pleased God 
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<* tapkceiM tttmy birth» I am r^dy to^ r^aki^ m 
<^ longias itstedi be Me plteSttre t<> MiitltiM m%4}iete. 
V He faai placed me among my equsfc. Suck ccm* 
<* forts aA be saw meet for me to possess, he has 
^ bfsptbwed« These 1 shall study^to improve ; and' 
'< by his kind providence favouring my industry and' 
^^ af^tication^ I may hope thiy will be tneireaflfedv In 
«f the mean tune^ Irestsatiefied ; and comi^biia tiioU 
^ lAveU ameng ndtw cfwn people/* 
. But if thia ac^aoescence in our condition is^ ta iMi' 
GoiKiidered as belonging to that contentment whieh> 
religion requires, what becomes, it will ^ saiid» 
ci that laudable ambition, whieh has prompted many 
baldly to asptoe with homnaf and soecess &r beyond^ 
their original state of life ? •» I r^ily aiimit^> that 
on scHue amokig tfa^ sons of men, suefa faighi tataats 
are bestowed, as siarfc them out by the hand of Ood< 
for superior elevation ; by rising to which,, fiiiaiy, 
both in ancient and modern times, have had the^ 
(^pbrtimity of distinguishing themselvea as b^efac- 
tora to their country and to mankind* But iheseat^- 
only a few scattered starsr that shine in a wide hehli4. 
^ere; such rare examples afford no HMdel ^ 
g&ieral conduct. — ^It is not to persbos of tbift 
description that I now speak. I address mys%\f to 
the multitude ; to the great body ofi mea in att the> 
various ^alks of ordinary life« Them I warn of^ tbt^' 
danger of being misled by vanity and self-oom:ejft|>t0' 
tiiink themsdiyes deserving of a much higher station 
lAan they possess* I warn thcon, not to iibnrisfc 
aspiring desires for obj«ets hieye^d thei]> po#er n^ 
attainuig^ or oapaciity of enjoying; and thfeifeify tb^ 
render themselves unhq)py itrilieir present coiidftion, 
and dissatisfied with all that bdkNig^ to it. ^ Ify this 



raBtless discoaiented teiopar, I sktdi ptk)06ed ftf sboW 
tiijKt thej incur niudi gielt, aHfd invite th^seWes itt 
great folhfsmd miierp. 

JBbiST^ dJsoontkit cainries in its nature mueh guilt 
aad «in. With this censklettttion I begin, beea^se I 
mm aftaid that dis(5Mteiitineiit is oammoiily treated; 
in a iiiligious view, more slightly thati it deserves! 
A contented temper, we are apt to say, is a great 
happttess to those who hate it ; and a discontented 
one, we oail an mdiic&y turn of mind j as if we were 
spariBiog "^f a good or bad constitution of body, ijt 
sometihTWgt thafr depended not at all on ourselvfei^ but 

was merely the g^ of'^ natore. Ought this t6 be 

the aentiment, either of a reasonable man, or a 
CfaiJstian ? of one who knowB himself to be endowed 
with pbwiersibr goverqing his own spilit, or who 
belie^eb in God, and in a world to cc^ne ? What, I 
beseech you, do all the risings of discontent withiii 
you import, but sa much concealed rebellion against 
the.goventtuent of that Supreme fieittg, who hath 
appointed your piACe in the world? When you 
repine at your state, as below what you deserved, dd 
yoM- not inwardly tax Him with injustice and 
paf|iality, for conferring his £avours on others mor<i 
unworthy of them, sftid leaving you neglected and 
humbled?: By treating wkh contempt; the blesmngs 
he allows lo your state, do you not^ in effect, tftU him 
that his blessings are not worthy of being enjoyed, 
8od mevit no thanfci^ 'because he does not give you 
more ? •i*-^^ The ontward e^cpressians of such sen^*^ 
inentsi yoa may< soppr^s* Ybu may affect to appeal 
vdigious^ by shews at: revierence and hom^; but 
si)dliippeai38nGesdeocsire«ilQtGod. Every habitually 
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discontented person is^ and must be, iU-affected 
towards Him : nay, though he would wish to conceal 
it from himself, he is a secret blasphemer of the 
Almighty. 

Besides impiety, discontent carries along with it, 
as its inseparable concomitants,; several other sinful 
passions. It implies pride, or an unreasonable esti*- 
mation of our own merit, in comparison with others. 
It implies covetousness, or an inordinate desire for the 
advantages of external fortune, as the only real goods* 
It implies, and always engenders, envy, or ill-nature, 
and hatred, towards all whom we see rising above us 
in the world. Dare we treat that as a slight infirmity, 
or a constitutional weakness, merely, which imports 
some of the worst dispositions and passions of the 
human heart?— —The discontented man. is never 
found without a great share of malignity. His spleen 
irritates and sours his temper, and leads him. to 
discharge his venom on all with whom he stands 
connected. He can act his part well in no relation 
of life. In public affairs, and in private business, he 
is always given to fretfulne$s and complaint. While 
the man of contented mind, easy and happy in.him* 
seltf is disposed for living well with others, and ^spreads 
around him that cheerfuln^s which he possesses ; the 
restless discontented person is a troubler of the 
world ; neither a good friend, nor a good neighbour, 
nor a good subject or citizen. 

; In the second place, as this dispositi(m infers 
much sin, so^it argues greatfcdly, and involves men 
ifl many miseries. If there be any first . principle of 
wiiidom it is undoubtedly this: the distresses that are 
removeable, endeavour to remove: those ^^which 

9 
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catiWot be removed, bear with as little disquiet as you 
can; in every situation of life there are comforts; 
find them out, and enjoy them. But. this maxim, in 
all its parts, is disregarded by the man of discontent. 
He is employed in aggravating his own evils ; while 
he neglects all his own comforts. — What is it to 
you, though others are supposed to be happier? 
Very possibly they are not so ; for wide is the diflFer- 
enciS between being what the world calls prosperous, 
and' being happy. You see no mpre than the 
imposing outside of glittering fbrtune j while, under 
that gaudy cover, there may be lurking many a 
bitter sorrow. — But supposing others to be in truth as 
li^py as they seem to be, is there any reason, except 
mete vieiousness of disposition, why their happineis 
should be a caqse of your discontent and misery? 
Cannot you be at your ease in the shade, because 
others are basking in the sun ? What is this but the 
unhappy art of extracting from objects that ought 
to be indifferent to you, materials for your own 
torment? 

^* Such reasonings as these,*' says one, " may be 
^* fepecious and plausible ; but what avail reasonings 
^^ to set me at ease, who every day feel myself hurt 
^^ kad s6re from the scorn of those above me; who 
** ain condemned to behold them shining in all the 
*^ pomp and splendour of life ; while I, through the 
^injustice of the world, am left in obscurity to 
^I'tda foi* a stfStrty subsistence?** —— Accuse not the 
wiWd, my brother. Imagine pot, that it is entirely 
the injustice of the world which produces your 
iinha|>|>iness. The disease lies widmi yourself. It 
Sril^ated froifl your pride and self*conceit, joined 
with the false opinions you have allowed yourself to 

VOL. in. T 
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entertain of the distinctions of fortune. Those 
distinctions must take place in every established 
society. There must be inequality of ranks ; and of 
. course a diversity of outward appearance among men. 
. But it is in the outward appearance that the diversity 
lies, far more than in what is intrinsic to happiness 

and well-being. You dwell among if our own 

people. In that rank where Providence had placed 
you, you are living among your friends and equals ; 
and pursuing that train of life to which you have 
been bred. But you are eager and restless, till from 
this quiet obscurity you can rise to some higher 
^elevation, to which you fancy yourself entitled. — 
.Are you aware of the dangers ^d troubles that 
would await you there? Supposing you to be in 
'seme degree successful, yet, with your new rank, of 
life, would not new burdens begin to oppress you, 
and new . and unknown cares to vex you ? How 
.many rivals would you have to encounter ? How 
•many slanderers to decry you ? How many enemies to 
combine in opposing you ? What mortification would 
you endure on every disappointment you inet with? 
'And on every small step of advancement, what envy 
would still remain in looking up to those who con- 
timied above you ? Till at last, tired with the 
vexations of competition, you should be forced to 
regret the day when discontent drove you away from 
dwelling among your own people. — — - Air9|:e, then, 
in time, from the dreams of ambition and vanity. 
Instead of aspiring beyond your proper level, bring 
down your mdnd to your state; lest by aiming too 
high, you spend your life in a , train, of fruitless 
pumuits, and bring yourself at l^t to a state, of entire 
insignificance £md contempt. 



Let it be fiirther considered, in order to show the 
folly of a. disconrtenfaed temper, that the . niiCMre it is 
indulged, it disqualifies you the more from being 
freed from the grounds of your discontent. First, 
.you have reason to apprehend, that It will turn the 
displeasure of God against you, 'and make hinit your 
enemy* For, what have you to expect from ;that 
Providence towards which you are so sullen and 
tinthaskful ; from that God^ whose perfections you 
injure by your repining and accusing thoughts ? 
flow much is it in his power to render you ten times 
more unhappy than you are at present, by takilig 
away those remaining comforts, which, . by your 
contempt of them, you show yourself unworthy to 
«ijoy? — Next, by your spleen and discontent, you 
are certain of bringing yotirself iato variance with 
the world as -well as with God. Such a temperas 
likely Xo create enetpies ; it can procure you no 
friends. Pi^oud, jealous^ and dissatisfied: with those 
ardund you, you will, in return, l?e avoided, dislikf^d, 
and looked upon by them with an evil eye ; ilhe 
discouragements from the world, of which ydii com- 
p^ain, will daily increase ; while the humble, the 
che^i^ul, and contented, will, on every occasioi](| get 
before you, and attract the good-will of all who c«n 
assist them* : i; 

Such being the mis^htefef such the guilt and the 
fotty of indulging a discontented spirit, I shall now 
suggest some considerations which may assist us !in 
qheckitig it, and iq: reconciling our minds to the siat« 
in which it hai& pleased Providence, to place us; Let 
us, &r this purpose, attend to three great ol^gects ; 
to God, to ourselves, and to. the world around us, 
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First, let us speak of God, of bis peifections, 
and government of the world, from which, to ever}' 
^rsbn of FelSection who believes in God at all, there 
cannot but arise some cure to the discontents and 
gfi^of the heart. For, had it been left to our- 
setv^ what to deiHse or wish, in order to secure 
piaace to us in every state, what could we iiave 
invsented so effectual as the assurance of being under 
the government of an Almighty Ruler, whose conduct 
to his creatures can have no other object but their 
good and welfare ?-~— Above all, and independent 
0f all. He can have no temptation to injustice or 
partiality. Neither jealousy nor envy can dwell with 
the Supreme Being. He is % rival to none, he is an 
en^my to none, except to such as, by rebellion against 
his laws, seek enmity with him. He is equidly above 
envying the greatest, or despising the meanest of his 
subjects. *-- His dispensations, it is true, are often 
daHc and unaccountable to us; but we know die 
reason of this to be, that we see only a part of them, 
aiid ure not yet able to comprehend the whole. This 
we well know, that we ourselves are often the very 
worst judges of what is good or ill for us in this \ife» 
W^ gtasp at the present^ without due regard to con^ 
saquenees : and whether these consequences are t6 
carry the advantages we had promised ourselves, or 
be pregnant with future evils, is what we cannot 
finsesee. Experience has taught us a thousand times, 
that Gt>d judges better for jm than we judge for our^ 
selves. €)fte.n have we seen that what we considered 
at the time as sore disappointmenti has piK^ved in the 
issile to be a metciftil providence; and that, if what 
we once eagerly wishdd for had been obtained, 4t 
would haire been so far fi^m makiilg us kappy. 
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that it \tould have produced om nrin. — The riflefttion 
of Solomon, JVho knowelk what is good fat .man in 
this Itfey all the days of his vain life which he spendeth 
as a shadow?* should often occur to eveiy one who 
is given to discontent. Placed as we are, in the 
midist of so much ignorance with res{>ect to the 
means of happiness, and at the same time under the 
government of a wise and gracious Being, who alone 
is able to efiect our happiness, acquiescence in Ms . 
disposal of our lot, is the only disposition that 
becomes m as rational creatures. To fret and rep^ 
at eveiy disappointment of our wishes, is to disfcoWiir 
the teniper of froward children, not of men, far kss 
of Christians. Christians, amidst all their grievances, 
have ever these promises to comfort them; that if 
they cast their care upon God he will care for them; 
that out of evil he bringeth forth good } nay, that at 
last he shall make all things work together for good to 
them who hve him. 

In the second place, in order to corjed; discontent, 
let vs attend to ourselves and our own state. Let tis 
consider two things there ; how little we deserve, and- 
how much we enjoy. As to deserving in the sight 
of God, the great disposer of out lot, we know that 
we have no claim. We are all .sinners ; who are sd 
far from having a title to challenge favours a$ ofir 
due, that we must acknowledge it to be of God's 
mercies that we are not consumed* As to deserving 
f nsm ^fae world, we are apt indeed sonfietimes to 
make high and unreasonable pretensions ; yet, surely^ 
Very conceited we must be, if we be not disposed to 

* £ccles.vUl2. 
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admit, that there are many of at least equal merit 
wijth us, whose condition in the world is no better, 
perhaps much worse than ours; who yiet make no^ 
qp^Dplaints, whose discontents are not heard. How 
much: splendid genius is buried in forgotten neglect 
and obscurity ? How much real worth and merit is 
(irive,n forth to suifer all the hardship's of a «tormy 
life, while we dwell among our mm people ? 
Look into your state, my brethren, and, before you 
give vent to peevishness, make a fair and just estimate ^ 
of nil the blessings you enjoyin comparison with others. 
You would willingly, I know, exchange your con- 
dition, in part, with many. You would gladly have 
the wealth of this man ; you would have the high 
reputation and honour of another; the healthy 
perhaps, and firni vigour of a third. But I ask. 
Who is there with whom you would wish to make 
a total exchange ; to forego altogether your present 
self; and to be just what he is, in mind and in body, 
as well as in outward estate ? If this be an exchange, 
which few, I apprehend, are willing to ma^e, does 
not this argue, that each man, on the whole, is 
Sufficiently pleased with himself; that there are, in 
every situation, certain comforts, and certain grounds 
of self-complaceney and satisfaction, which ouglrt 
ill reason to be employed as remedies against dis* 
consent ? 

In the last place, consider the state of the world 
around. you. — You are not happy. You dwells you 
admit, ammg your own people. But there, say you, 
" How many vexations do I occasionally experience ? 
"Sometimes distressed for want of health; some- 
'< times disappointed in my plans, and straitened in 
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^* my circumstances J at other times afflicted with 
" domestic troubles : so that I am far from being as 

" 1 would wish to be." Pray, my brother, who is 

there that lives in every respect just as he would 
wish to live ? First, find out such a person ; look 
through all conditions and ranks, and try if you can 
discover one who will tell you that he has no com- 
plaint or uneasiness whatever, before you allow your- 
self to repine at your present situation. Do you 
{tresume to indulge discontent, merely because you 
are- included in the common lot; because you are 
Niot exempted from bearing your share of the com- 
mon burden ? What is human Ijfe to all, but a mixture 
of some scattered joys and pleasures, with various 
cares and troubles ? 

You have, perhaps, set your heart on some one 
thing, which if you could attain it, you insist, would 
put an end to all your complaints, and give you full 
contentment. — Vain man ! will no experience teach 
you wisdom ? Have not you had the same opinion 
before this of some other object of your desire ; and 
did you not find that you was deceived in the enjoy- 
ment? Will you not then at last be persuaded that 
all which cometh, like all that is past, k vanity ? -_ 
Vanity, believe it, is the indelible character imprinted 
on all human things. As far as happiness is to be 
found on earth, you must look for it, not in the 
world or the things of the world, but within your- 
selves, in your temper and your heart. Let the 
world change into one form or another as it will, it 
will be a vain world to the end j and you, to the end, 
will be discontented. It cannot give you what you 
seek. The sea saith, it is not in me ; and the earth 
saith^ it is not in me. Silver and gold are to no purpose 
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''weighed for the price (yf it The decree of the 
Almighty hath past, and cantiot be reversed, that 
xnaD should find his true contentment, under every 
condition, only in a good conscience and a well- 
regulated mind, in a holy life, and the hope of 
heaven.-^ You call yourself a Christian. Does n6t. 
that name import that you consider yourself as a 
pilgrim atid a passenger on earth; related in ydiir 
expectations and hopes to a better world ? Ar6 you 
not ashamed to betray, by your discontent, a spirit 
so inconsistent with such hopes and expectations, and 
at the time when you profess to be looking towards 
the end of your journey, to show so much uneasiness 
about all the Jittle circumstances 6f accommodotion 

by the way? Live by faith, my brethren, and 

you will live above this world and its discouragements. 
Dwell with God, and with things divine and immortal, 
and you shall dwell with true wisdom. You will find 
nothing so great in worldly events, as either to elate 
or deject you. Resting upon a principle superior to. 
the world, you will possess your spirits in peace, and 
will learn that great lesson of heavenly philosophy, 
in whatever state you are^ therewith to be content. 



SERMON LXXIX. 

On drawing near to God. 

[I^eacdied at the Celdliration of the Sacrament of the Lord's 

Supper.] 



Psalm Ixxiii. 28. 
It is good for me to draw near to God. — 

TN ^is psalm, the pious author describes himself as 
sufi^ring a great conflict within his mind. His 
observation of the course of Providence, did not 
present to him such an order of things as was to have 
been expected from the justice and goodness of 
Heaven. The wicked appeared flourishing and 
triumphant, while the worthy were destitute and 
oppressed, and much disorder and darkness seemed 
to prevail in the course of human affairs. Hence 
his mind fluctuated for a while amidst doubts and 
fears. His trust in the Divine .administration was 
even so far shaken as to create a suspicion that in 
vain he had cleansed his hearty and washed his hands in 
mnocency : till at last he went into the sanctuary of^ 
Godf and was there taught to yie>*^ the state of human 
things in a juster and truer light. He then saw the 
vanity of that earthly prosperity which bad naen 
appear to enjoy ; and the happy issue of all things at 
tiie last to the pious and good. He saw the Divine 
presence ever surrounding them, and though with 
invisible guidance, yet with unerring band, bringing 
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them in the end to glory. His mind returned to 
tranquillity; and, struck with compunction for his 
past errors, he rose into those high and memorable 
expressions of devotion, Mrhich we find in the verses 
preceding the Text. Thou shalt guide me with thy 
counseU and afterward receive me to glory. Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? and there is none on earth 
that I desire besides thee. ,My Jlesh and my heart 
Jaileth ; but God is the strength of my hearty and my 
portion for ever. His fixed principle and resolution, 
upon the whole, he declares in the wprdsof the Text, 
It is good for me to draw near to God ; words which 
will immediately occur to you as particularly suited 
to the solemn service in which we are to be engaged 
this day. In discoursing from them, I shall endeavour 
to show what is implied in drawing near to God; and 
what reason we have to agree with the Psalmist in 
judging this to be goodfm^ us. , 

To draw near to God, is an expression of awful and 
mysterious import; in explaining which, we have 
much reason to be sober and modest, and to guard 
with care against every enthusiastic excess ; remem- 
bering always that^ rise as high as we can, an immea- 
sureable and infinite distance must ever remain 
between us and the Supreme Being. There are two 
senses in which we may be said to draw near, in such 
a degree as mortality admits, to God : either by the 
general course of a pious and virtuous life ; or in 
solemn acts of immediate devotion. 

I. By the practice of holiness and virtue through- 
out the general tenor of life, we may be said to 
draw near to God ; for it is such an approach as we 
can make to the resemblance of his moral perfections* 
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After the image of God, man was created. That 
image was defaced by our sin and apostacy. By a 
return to God and our duty, that image, through the 
intervention of our Saviour, is renewed upon the 
ioul ; man is said to be regenerated or born again, 
and is in some degree restored to that conneiclion 
with God whidi blessed his primeval state. He 
who lives in the exercise ^f good affections, and in 
the regular discharge of the offices of virtue and 
piety^ maintains, as far as his infirmity allows, con-* 
formity with the nature of that perfect Being, whose 
benevolence, whose purity and rectitude are conspi-- 
cuous, both in his works and his ways. — Worldly 
and corrupt men, on the contrary, estrange them- 
selves from all that is Divine. They degrade their* 
nature by unworthy pursuits, and are perpetually* 
sinking in the scale of being. By sensuality they 
descend to the rank of the brute creaition ; by malig- 
nity, envy, and other bad passions, they connect 
themselves with devils and infernal spirits. Hence 
they are said in Scripture to be aUenatedJrom the Ufe 
of God I to be without God in the world. Though 
in one sense God is ever near them, as he surrounds 
and encompasses them on all hands; yet, in a spiri- 
tual sense, they are farther removed from him than 
any distance of space can separate bodies from brie 
another. —i-— Whereas a virtuous man, whose plea- 
sure it is to do good, and his study to preserve him- 
self upright and pure, is inUhe course of constant 
approach towards celestial nature* He is the^ lover 
of order, the follower of that righteousness of ^^diich 
God is the author and inspirer. He accords with the 
great laws of the universe, and seconds the designs 
©f its Almighty Governor. He is, if we may so speak. 
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la unison with God* Hence piety and virtue are 
described in Scripture as friendship with God, as 
introducing us into his family, and rendering us 
members of his hxmsehold* Strong expressions are 
used on this subject by the sacred writers ; a good 
man is said to chvell in God, and God in him.* Jfa 
man love me, says our Lord,/Ae will keep my words ; 
and my Father will love him ; and we will come, and 
make our abode with him. t 

These high and magnificent views of religion, 
as an approach to God, may* easily satisfy us how 
much it must be good for us to draw near to God, in 
this sense of the expression. It is visibly the honour 
and dignity of man to resemble his Creator; and 
surely his chief happiness will be ever found to lie 
where his highest dignity and honour are found. 
With God is the fountain of Ufe. With him reside 
complete beatitude and perfection; and from him 
^re derived a]l the portions of happiness and comfort, 
which are any where to be found among the creatures 
he has made. In exact proportion, therefore, as they 
approach to, or deviate from him, must the happiness 
or misery of all rational creatures be* As. light and 
heat flow from the sun as their centre, so bliss and joy 
flpw from Xh^ Deity ; and as with our distance from 
that glorious luQiinary darkness and cold increase ; 
so, according a^ by alienation of nature we are 
rernoved from God, ruin and misery advance in the 
same dc^ee upon the touK 

Now consider, my brethren, that there is one or 
other course which you must pursue. If it be not 

* I John, ill. 24?. — iv. 13. f Jo^P> ^dv. 23. 
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your study to cfr-a*? near to God by st religious and 
virtuous life, be assured that you are departing from 
him y for there is no itiiddle course between sin and 
ri^teousness ; and let every thinking being seriously 
reflect what is included in this state of being far iroin 
God, and cut off from every kindly influence thiat 
descends from heaven. With shadows of pleasure, 
persons in this unhappy situation may be surrouiided 
and amiised ; but shadows only, and not realities, 
they miist be, as long as men have no connection 
wilii Him whd is the origin of all good. Cantthe 
stream continue to flow when it is cut off from iSiei 
fountain ? Can the brancb flourish whe^ torn awa^ 
from the stock which gave it nourishtaeat ? No more 
can dependent spirits be happy, when parted from all 
union with the Father of Spirits and the Fountain of 
Happiness. 

A good man, who is always endeavouring to draw 
near to God, lives under the smiles of the Almighty. 
He knows that he is under the protection of that 
God towards whom he aspires. He can look up to 
him with pleasing hope; and trust that he shall 
receive iUumihation and aid in his progress to perfec^j 
tion. His virtues may as yet be imperfect, and 
attended with many failings ; but his approach towards 
God is begun. The steps by which he draws near to 
him may be slow j but that progress is commenced, 
which in a future state shall be more successfully 
carried on, and which shall continue to advance 
through all eternity. Th^ go on^ says the Psalttiist, 
Jrom strength to strength > every one bfthem appear eth 
b^ore Qod In Zion.* Hence, by a very beautiful and 

* Paalni lxxx^. 7. 
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r, the path f^thejmt is described in 
Scriptttre to be as the sMmig lights that shineth move 
arid mare unto the perfect day.* It is the. dawn. o£a 
glorious morning, which increases by degrees to men* 
dian splendour ; and as the morning dawn, though 
dim and feeble, is nevertheless a ray of the same 
Ught which forms the brightness of noon-day, we are 
hereby taught to conceive, that the piety and virtue 
of good men now, is a degree of celestial nature 
already imparted to their souls, and differs from its 
perfection in a higher world, only as the twilight is 
hiibrior to noon. The path of the wicked man is 
directly the reverse of all this. Degraded by bis 
vices, he is constantly declining more and moFe^iaa 
downward course. His path, instead of being as th^ 
shining light, is the dusk of evening begun: that 
darkness of the infernal regions to which his nature 
is tending, increases upon him gradually, till the sha- 
dows of night dose upofi his head at last, with end- 
less and impenetrable gloom. —Thus fully is verified 
what. the Psalmist had asserted in the verse preced- 
ing the. text, Lo! they that are far from thee shall 
perish ; while his own fixed sentiment he immediate* 
ly declares — 6m^ it is good for me to draw near to 
God. ' I proceed 

II. To consider the other sense in whidi we may 
be said to draw near to God; that is, in. acts. of 
immediate devotion. 

. There are too ways by which these contribute, to 
bring us near to God. The first is, by their strength- 
ening in the soul that power of vital godliness and 

♦ Prov. ir. 18. 
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virtue, in which consists our chief resemUadce to 
God ; for it is never to be forgotten that all our devo- 
ii<m^l exercises are subservient to this great e&d* 
Herein consists their whole virtue and efficieyr. thiat 
. they purify and improve the soul, raise it above low 
passions^ and therdby promote the elevation of the 
human nature towards tlje Divine. When they are 
considered merely as external services, which we are 
obliged to perform, but to which we address ourselves 
with cold and backward hearts ; or when the glow 
oi 2i&iction which they excite is merely momentary 
and soon forgotten, they cannot be held to have a)iy 
influence in bringing us near to God. It is only 
when they are the service of the heart, when they are 
the. genuine voice of the soul to God, when they 
serve to kindle those sacred aspirations which con- 
tinue to breathe throughout the rest of life, that they 
assist us in rising towards heaven, and alliance with 
God- 
When our acts of devotion are of this nature, they 
form the other sense in which the words of the text 
are to be understood. We therein draw near to God, 
as' we enter into the most immediate intercourse with 
him, which the nature of our state admits. In one 
sense, we cannot be said to be nearer to God at any 
one time than another; as at all times his presence 
equally surrounds us ; in the fields, as in the templ^ ; 
in the midst of the world, as much as in the retirement 
of the closet. But when with serious and devout 
afiections we address ourselves to God, in prayer, and 
praise, and solemn worship, we then bring home that 
Divine presence to our feelings,, and formally place 
ourselves in it. We may. then be truly said to draw 
pear to Gorf: approaching to hirii through a great 
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)SlBdiBtov and Intercessor ; sending up those prajers 
tx) which we are encouraged to believe that-^e 
Almighty is lending a gracious ear; resigning our- 
selves to his conduct, and offering up our souls to 
him ; exercising, in short, all those acts of faith, love, 
and trust, which become dependent creatures, towards 
their Sovereign and Father. 

This intellectual correspondence of the heart with 
our Maker and Redeemer, is termed, in the language 
of divines, communion with God. And, if there be 
truth in reli^on at all; if a Supreme Being exist, 
who is in any degree accessible to his creatures, and 
who is gracious to the good, it must be admitted to 
have a foundation in reason and truth. There must 
be just ground to think, that the worship of pure 
and holy hearts is acceptable to him ; and the gospel 
gives us full reason to believe that the energy of his 
spirit is concerned in stirring up within them the 
sentiments of devotion. 

At the same time it is incumbent on me to warn 
you, that the satisfaction which on such occasions we 
feel^ toust not be grounded merely on a belief which 
we allow ourselves to entertain, of some commtl- 
nidation which we had received directly from God; 
In the warm and transporting moments of devotion 
there is always a hazard of our mistaking the exalted 
efforts of our own imagination, for supernatu:ral 
imipressions from Heaven. It is much safer to jiidge 
of the acceptance of our services, by an inference 
which we can warrantably draw from the state of our 
hearts and life, compared to God's written ^word. 
To &te Im and ike testimony we must ^rtWays ha^e 
recourse in judging of our states; arid thljn' only tHii 
kitmomf (^ God^s spirit witnesseth ^witk 6ur spirits 
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tbdit vf^ are the children of 6o4f when we can 
diacon in ourselves those dechredjruits of the Spirit^ 
which are fo»e, joy^ peiace^ long-st^fferingj gentknesi^ 
goodness^ faiths meekness^ temperance.^ 

Carrying along with us this caution, it will be 
fi>und that, on many accounts, it will be goodjbr us 
ta draw near to God in exercises of ^lemn devotion. 

First, it is evidently ^oodf,;^ us^ .to discharge those 
duties of worship, and to give proof of those piou9 
afiections, which are unquestionably ^ue from ni to 
our Heavenly Father. If we be wanting in these, 
we are clearly deficient in one essential part of 
religion. Morality without piety, constitutes a very 
imperfect character. It is neither stable 10 its 
foundation, nor universal in its influence ; and gives 
ua no ground to look for the rewards of those whose 
prayers^ together with their aknSf cortte up in memorial 
bq/breGod. 

But, besides the obligations from duty which we 
are laid under to such religious exercises, it can 
clearly be shown that they are in themselves good for 
us, on account of the improvement, the satisfaction, 
and comfort, they enable us to enjoy, in a devout 
elevation of the heart towards God and celestial 
objects. 

. When we reflect on the languor that attends the 
otdmary circulation of ;the little occupations of life ; 
on the insipidity of many of its amusements; and 
the. depression of spirits that follows after them ; we 
cannot but be sensible that occasional intercourse 
with God and Divine things, must furnish a comfort- 
abke relief to tlie mind. It is not, indeed, an inter<» 

* Galat.v.a. 
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c>($Qrsevfor which we are at all titles equal '^ %it 
Heither Was'the human mind fbrmed to grovel at att 
titles among low bdiresandobjeets.;: Jt has a demand 
for something higher ?md greater than what the. 
common radnd of the Wdrld affords. Hence the 
extravagant and eccentric pua-suit^idto which we 
sometimes deviate. We atteUkpt ^me higher blias thaik 
what we find here. But .the attempt which ia miade 
by folly, can only be successfully executed by a wise 
and good man, in the elevation of his; soul towards 
God. Some indeed are sunk so low in worldly 
gratifications, that ngthing has any relish with, them, 
but what either breathes the air of giddy idissipation, 
or tsistes of the impure stream of sensual pleasare* 
fiut this vitiated taste, contracted by long toifupt 
habits, is unnatural in itself, and by proper discipline 
can be correjcted and reformed.- Let the^mind ^ 
restored to its sound and natural state, and its relish 
for what is more great and noble will return*. 

Besides the imperfection and eknptiness^ of the 
ordinary pleasures of the world, many pains mid 
distresses are always mingled with them* No more 
efiectual rdief from them can be fouQd than that 
which may be enjoyed itk drawing near to Godi 
Passions corrode the mind. Cares and anxietjiw 
fester itt it; We are fretted by tht ingratitude of 
firiends ^ souriedby the calumhi^ of enemies ; harassed 
with the competition of rivials. The very bustle and 
agitation 4f the world wear out aqd oppitess th^ mind 
that longs for tranqmllity. In «el%ious i^iremei^ 
aAdinathcfBe exercises of devotion that^bTing>vU ntssr 
to God,^ we attain a pleasing r^ioa of (salm and 
repose. There, worldly passions are silent ; worldly 
cares are hushed and forgotten. The mind retires 
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^ witbiQ , itself ; aod timains alone with Gadv It is 
only^ift fa;r off that the noise and distnrbaiice of 
th^ worid' is hoards Hke the sound of a disiant 
tumult. : - / - . : \ 

By the j)0i|>lexity of our worldly concerns, we iaay 
lw9^ been involved in iroiible. By ^tb& deatb^f ^iit 
Nearest fri^ods, we may havie been overwhelmed with 
sorrow* By the situation of puUic affiiirs^ we may bb 
^jffoieii wlith daiTgeiH that threaten bur counftry^^ Iti 
all dueh sitAatioos is there any cons&latioti e^ual io^hat 
which the devout man cinjoys in vdrawing n^sa to^O^? 
He looks up to a Father and a ^lieDid, ia i^Q$n-h^e 
can place hi^ trust in every iMe of need^ I{i^£e^s 
a iroiee issUing.£roiD[.1iie Divine ^hctyary/wMcItsayii, 
Ca^ v^ me tn Aedmi (fjroubky and I-^ll^eUSef' 
tfm^ jp^m w^f ^ Lam wih ^e ; J>e£n6t Sima^ed^ 
for.Mr.(m. thy Godi Comforted by^such^woiids^-^iiis 
ilaind :regaitis tnmquillity^ ^ Resting mf^the fa^p&^thai 
tl^^/Qod whQBi\h» serves^'wffl ri^ver ibr^ke h^;- h^ 
t^an dismiss from his thoughts the fears^ the tfbubles^ 
and wickedness of men ^ and compose bis spirit 
. to dwdi among cdestial things. Looking up to t4iat 
i>lessed worid where he expects to find his rej^se, he 
beholds no objects but what he dan contemplate with 
delight^ as great, peaceful, and serene. There, he^ 
beholds none of th^ agit^idJis and turmoils of men j 
no jtaimults, nor factions, nor wars^, no friends, who 
die and leai% us; nO; ambitious men^, who aspire tx> 
oppi^ess ;..nor violent>men, who attempt to destroy j 
:nor fraudulent brethren, Wbo, with a smiling coun- 
tenance^ cheat aiid deceive; In perfect contrast to 
the. confbsion of the earth, be beholds all things 
above, proceeding in the same perfect order with 
the heavenly 'Bociies/ which move in their orbs with 
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fitmooth and steady course. He sees the river of life 
flowing continually from before the tlirone of God ; 
and diffusing among the blessed InhaBitants^ne^ of 
joyy and pleasures for evermore. 

From such devout contemplations and hopes arose 
that great delight which holy men of andent times 
describe themselves to have felt in drawing near to 
God, and which they have expressed in language so 
vivid and glowing. Blessed, O Lord^ is the fmm 
^soihom Ihou ckoosestf and causest to approach wOo Aee ; 
^tfiathe nu^ dwell in thf courts^ and be satisfied with 
tilie goodness qf thy house, and ofihy holy place. — 
O Qod, thou art my God, early mill seek tkee. Be-^ 
cause ^ loving kindness is better ikon Iffe, my Ups 
shall praise thee. I mil lift up my hands in '^name. 
My soul shall be saU^ied as mA marram and fatness ; 
and n^mouA shall praise Aee with Joyfid Ups ; when I 
renumber thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee in 
i^ n^t watches. Whom h&oe I m Heaven but thee ? 
4nd there is none upon ear^Axa I desire^ besides ti^ee.* 
When such language as this eaepresses the native sen- 
timents of our hearts, we join ourselves in some mea- 
sure to the angelicd choir above^ and anticipate the 
employments of the blessed. 

Some may perhaps imagine, that what has been 
said of the importance and the advantages (^ drnw-- 
ing near to God, approaches in some degree to mys- 
ticism and enthusiasm. 1 admit, that if religion 
were represented as consisting wholly of internal 
devout emotions, the represoitation of it would be 
imperfect and fidse. It is designed tobe an active 

■' ' ■ . , - • 



principle, re^atmg^tbe conduct of 1^ ,aiid exi«ct3 
ing itself in good inrorks. But very igb^ant be must 
be of human nature, wbo perceives not, that in ord«r 
Co produce such effects^ it. is of high importap^ to; 
ei^age the affections andihe heart on; the. side of 
virtue. It: is not by reasonings addressed solely to. 
tibe understandii^ that men^s chai:acters am formed, 
<ir their general conduct actuated. If you wish to 
work any considerable i^ect pn their life, you -murt 
bring over the affections al^d inclinations to your ^side. 
¥ott must not oi^y show t^em what is i^ight ^and ts}^ 
but-make them feel ^hat i^. desirable and goo.d* If: 
you attempt to make-^el^^ion < sip very calm mi, 
rational, as to exclude from it all warmth ojT .^senitir; 
ment, all a£fectionate and devotional feelings, ydu 
will leave it in possession of small influence on con- 
duct My son, give me iky hearty is the voice of 
God ; and the voice of reason is^ that according as 
the heart is affected and disposed, such will be the 
general character and conduct* 

The application of the whcde subject to the Holy 
Sacrament, which we are now to celebrate, is natural 
and obvious. No more solemn opportunity can be 
afforded us of drawing near to God, than what we 
there enjoy. All that is encouraging and comforting 
in Christian faith is set before us, in this most 
effectual proof of God's mercy to mankind, giving 
up his Son to the death as a sacrifice for our sins. 
In celebrating the memorial of this great event, 
we are placed as under the immediate brightness of 
heavenly light, and under the warmest ray of Divine 
love. If there be any consolation in Christ, any feU 
Umship qfthe Spirit, any pleasing hope of eternal life 
and joy, it ought on such an occasion to be drawn 
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f6rllk and deliply felt. Let m endeavour to kindly 
atdle^taroftheLoid, that sacred ifire, whidisbflfl 
cen&iue to difiiise ito vivifying ittf oenoe over our 
histftB^ when we go abroad into the worlds .and 
diingle agaitt in the or£naiy concerns of life. We 
iM'e now to draw near to God* Let ns draw near to 
hiift as our Father; but with that reverence and 
htii^ty which becomes us on approachitig to * 
Wafber who is in Hetwen. Let us draw nesur through 
ihat' great Mediator, by whose merits and intcsrces- 
m>tA alone our services find acceptance fX the Divine 
throne. No man cometh unto ihe FaSter hut trough 
pim^ dnd none who comeA unto God hy hhuj will bt 
past out 



SERMON LXXX. 
Oh Wisdom in RBLiGrous Conduct. 



Psajlm ci. S. ; • ;: 

I will behave myself wisely in a perfect way. . ', 

fr^isDOM, says Solomon, ea:ceUeth fotly^ as far as 
. light eJ^elleth darkness.^ . In our present stated 
there is no situation in which we can, consistently 
with safety to ourselves, act thoughtlessly and at . 
randoiti. In whatever enterprise we engage, coni 
sideration and prudent thought are requisite to 
bring it to a good issue. ,On every occasion there is 
a right and a wrong in conduct ; there is one line of 
action which is likely to terminate according as we 
wish ; and another, which, for certain, will land us 
in disappointment. If^ in the ordinary transactions 
of life, we cannot prosper without a due exercise of 
-wisdom and priidence, a higher degree of it" is cer- 
tainly necessary in those momentous parts of conduct 
which regard our everlasting welfare. \ 

It is indeed confessed, that in religious conduct, 
the fundamental and most important article is sin- 
cerity of heart, and goodness of intention. At the 
same time, let the intentions be ever so pure and 

* Eccles. ii, 13. ' ^ '' ; ^ '' 
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sincere, they will be in hazard of falling into some 
wrong direction, unless they be properly guided by 
wisdom. Too many instances have appeared of per- 
sons who, setting out in life with fair and virtuous 
purposes, have, been so far bewildered by mistaken 
forms of goodness, as to be betrayed, first into errors^ 
and then into vices and crimes. In order to act our 
parts with propriety and steadiness, there must be a 
due proportion of light in the understanding, as well 
as of warmth and goodness in the heart. The 
Psalmist was sensible of this when he declares in the 
text, his resolution, of not only "walking in a perfect, 
or upright wai/y but of hefueving himself wisely in that 
perfect way. Of the wisdom or prudence which, is 
necessary to guide and support virtue, I purpose to 
treat in this Discourse. I shall adventure, with great 
plainness and simplicity of language, to propose some 
practical rules and directions for that purpose ; which 
may be of service to persons, who with good dis- 
positions and intentions, are beginning the career 
of life ; and which may, perhaps, deserve attention 
from persons in every period of age. — I begin by 
observing, 

I. That it is most necessary to lay down princi- 
ples on which we are to form our general conduct. If 
we set out without principles of any kind, there can 
be no regular plan of life, nor any firmness in con- 
duct. No person can know where they are to find 
us; nor on what behaviour of ours they are to de- 
pend. If the principles which we pitch upon for 
determining our course be of a variable nature; 
such, for instance, ^s popular opinion, reputation^ 
or worldly interest i as these are often shifting and 
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changing, they can impart no steadiness or consistency 
to conduct. Other principles there are, which some 
a£fect to adopti founded on a sense of honour, on the 
beauty and excellency of virtue, and the dignity of 
human nature. But however fair these may be in 
appearance, they will be found ineffectual in many 
trying situations ; unable to repress the violence of 
contending passions, or to support the heart under 
many discouragentents and sorrows* 
' The only sure principles we can lay down for regu- 
lating our conduct, must be founded on the Christian 
ireligion, taken in its whole compass ; not conifined to 
the exercises of devotion, nor to the mere morality 
of social behiaviour ; but extending to the whole 
direction of our conduct towards God and towards 
man. The foundation is to be laid in faith in Christ 
as the Saviour of the world, through whose merits 
only we can look for final accJeptance with God* We 
must evince the sincerity of our faith by good works '^ 
that is, by a faithful discharge of all the duties in- 
cumbent upon us in pur several stations of life: con- 
tinually looking up to Divine grace for assistance in 
the part assigned us to act ; and trusting to that 
recompence of our present labours, which h pro- 
mised to the virtuous in a future and better world.— 
Supposing, that having laid the foundation in such 
principles, we set forth to act a worthy and virtuous! 
part ; resolved that, whatever may befal us, till "we 
die 'we xviU not remove our integrity ^om us ; that 6ur 
1heart$ shall not reproixchusso kmg us^Uve.^ 1 prd» 
ceed to advise, 

* Job; xxrii. 5, 6. 
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been wtdn^ ip? our f6rB(i^r betmvipur/ / TJiig CQi^el 
is idle, ipiato aiiif^OFta^, beqau^ tpp ni^ny^ ii| ij^4^ 
endeahn^uiDSftQwi^s r^i^brmation, begin withifttt^iqap^r 
ing some. iof the: llij^e9^-virttl^Si or ajs^piring ^;jtb^ 
most:.siabl^:ie pearforfXhances of devoticm, wbile tjl^y 
suffer t^ieir/ fiii!me£)\9|OQustome4 evil hab^t^.to rep)|i,i|i 
just as theylwere. . iThisi:^ I: apprehend is bsgiRPHilg 
at the wrong end,: We^«aftSlf)%srt»;ft^ the ^raphet l^as 
e»h©Ettdi fmt away :the mlrof ow doi$^s,fte(m bqf^e 
God^s e^ds ; iwe inu$t cease to do evil, bqfbre w^_ ^om to 
daiD^i^ AU attempts at Felbraiation of manners are 
vain^ where this is. not studied* Let us remember^ 
that' as long as the weeds and; tares are aUf^ed to 
renaain in the ground, the soil i^vitia^ li^jt^^ir 
roots shading deep and wide; an4 no good gs^n 
wiJl have room to spring up, —^—i. Every mau who 
ins^ectsohis own character^ may learn that there are 
^^ertaiu failings to which, from constitution, cir- 
cumstances^ or long habit, he is prone; termed in 
Saripture the sins that most easily beset us. To dis- 
cover these, must be his first care; and his first 
purpose) if he in truth wishes to become a gopdi 
man, must be ^gradually to check and finally .to 
extirpate them> of whatever nature they are ; w1;i0t|^r, 
perhaps, habits, of intemperance^ unlawful induK 
gences of pleasure, indirect n^ethods >f .ac.qi;i.iriiQ^ 
gain, :or propensions to malice, f^esentme^t, or ei^yy* 
To overcome, those evils, .when th^ h»V?. b^ftofifc^ 
invetierat^ to pluck )»p thoidth0rn$^by;tbe.rpi$^juvi9 
perhaps the most difficult part of refQrp9i|tiQ|)>\and 
therefore whait we are generaUy the most backward to 

* Iiaiah, i. 15. 



lUlS^rlq^fce; At^tb^ sMA^Jm^ it iscertaiiQ^ that as 
la»g: sis, by .tiiis t^|ic}e«;: i^dirigeiice: to favouriite vices, 
men Mfti^n, fe Mi^ 4iy>^d j^atebetwe^a gofld';resc>^ 
Iiiti0n3 to^ieyil hpbit£^; th^y are ^a/ar from behf^vip^ 
msefy in a f^ect ^eomfy tbaft <h^ can Sjcarfo^ly :fe^ 
accQuirted to have leiitared o% tbut pe^fit t^y 
irtiedoluticm will be spread ov^r jth^i;? ;apB(ktCt ;':9|id 
i^Dherence will mark theiricharacter.f*f-]^ oiiieiftQr 
faeiUtatJs so necessary a step ia th^ progress toward^^ 
virtue, let me advise you, : ::; ; . - > : 

. IJL To shut up, as much as pQG«ib)e» the avtoues 
vhich lead to the: return of formei* evil hBbits« Hi^re. 
is required that exercise o£ vigilatacej.selfrdistriiat^ 
and self*denial, which is so often jrecommeiided. to ii» 
in* Steripture.' There is always mme<oue side <m whicli 
eadiTof us is.nioxe vulnerable thjin ojq miQtber. Thw* 
are places, there i^:e times, there. ai^ circumstaneea^. 
which ev^y man who knows any thing of himself at 
all, must know will prove the occasions of caUing 
forth hii^ latent iiiiMiltie^^ and bringing him into some 
fatal snare. Then ought that caution of the Apostle 
to aound in bis ears ;, Let Mm that ihmketh he stmd^th:, 
ttike.heed le^t he fall.* Let him not ovAy^mlk 0r- 
cumpectfy, but rather altogether fly .tl|ieidattger(Ml$ 
ground V aware of the viper which lucks under the 
grads, ready to sting. But presumption to /latter 
ourselves, and to think that we axe able to w^l^tsind 
evei^danger, is a weakness inherent in man. . It is 
on a atoderate aUd ^ub9^1^ estimtMaon of oin. iibilities 
tjtiat wisdom dio^ts. us t^ form out: conduct* As in 
aiiS\ai]Kl politieal H&, hi^ wfao/beHevei^htjp^self ei^al 
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fo every task, and on altocdadioni cotaes forward with 
rash audacity, is likely to meet with many a hutiri- 
Katibn and repulse; sb, in mbral behaviour, he who, 
trusting to the strength of his virtuous resolutioiis, 
exposes himself inconsiderat€f|y to evetf occasion of 
tem|»tation, is sure of being often betrayed into evil. 
All the various and dangerous avenues to vice, 
with which, in great cities especially, modern life 
abounds, it cannot be expected that I am here to 
point out. Wealth, luxury, and idleness, are the 
great nourishers of every frailty ; the great foment^rs 
of every bad inclination and passion. To the children 
of Idleness, the haunts of Dissipation open many a 
wide and inviting gate by night and by day. When 
within those gates they carelessly enter, surrounded 
with loose companions, how often does it happlen^ 
that from the halls of pleasure and houses of gaming, 
they tome forth as from caverns of destruction, 
overwhelmed with losses' and miseries, und pining 
with bitter remorse?— Much does it concern every 
one who seeks to walk mseltf in a perfect way^ to be 
particularly guarded in the Choice of his associates add 
companions. How ofleti among the gay and the 
giddy will he meet with those who smile and betray ! 
Me ohfy who walketh with wise metij shall he wise ; 
while the c(mpanion of fools shall be destroyed. * 
Observe the attention which, in the verses imme- 
diately following the text, King David declares him- 
self to have given to thiiii rule of conduct; / will set 
no wicked Mf^ befiyre mint h/esi IwiU not kn&wui^ 
wicked person. Mine eyes shaUbe on the faitkj^ iff 
the land. He that worketk deceit, siu^ not dmett wi0iim 
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n93f hwse-^ He ihat UUeth lies shaU not tony inrnypre-- 
sence. Suchwasthewisdomthatassistedhimtocontinue 
in a perfect way. —This wisdom requires farther, / 

IV« That consistency and uniformity be preserved 
in character i that not by pieces and comers only we 
study goodness, but that we carry one line of regular 
virtue through our whole conduct. Without this 
extensive regulation of behaviour, we can never hold 
on successfully in a perfect way. Almost all men, 
even the loose and profligate^ lay claim to some one 
virtue or other, and value themselves on some good 
moral disposition, which they boast of possessing^ It 
is in^ vain> therefore^ that we rest our character on 
one or a few estimable qualities, which we imagine our- 
selves to possess in a high degree, while in other 
points of virtue we are relaxed and deficient. True 
virtue must form one. complete and entire system. 
All its parts are connected; piety with morality, 
charity with justice, benevolence with temperance 
«id fortitude. If aiy of these parts be wanting, the 
&bric becomes disjointed ; the adverse parts of cha- 
racter correspond not to each other, nor form into 
one whole. It is only when we have respect tmto all 
G4d^s commandments^ as the Psalmist speaks^ that we 
have reason not to be ashamed. 

The apology for many of those breaches of con^ 
wtency is always at hand, that the transgression is 
small* and can easUy be repaired on a future occasion ; 
and small sins, we imagine, may be compensated by 
great and distinguished virtues. . ^\xt no seduction is 
more dangerous^ than this distinction which men are 
so ready to make between great and small sins. 
Nothing is more difficult, than to draw the line of 
8 



tlits4ifitiiictionwitfa Any WftiTaritaWB|>re6&^ Where- 
•v« mclinatioD gives a strong bia64o my iind^lgfeifice, 
we may be assi^ed that we »hall he always ^»^d Sn 
measuring the quantity of guilt. No sin is to be 
iftCCQUBted small; by which the dictate of conscience 
is oouotwacted, and its authority is weakened «tid 
impaired; it may soon draw consequences sifter* it, 
which will affect oat whole cokiductv Supposing 
the matter of these ti^ansgressions to be ever so small 
ior.ite .own nature, yet the moral chairacters of nieh 
ijecome^stained and bioated by their frequent accu- 
fwdations; j-ust as muny small ulcers, when allowetl 
to form and spread, will grow by degrees into a great 
disease.^*'^-^*^ At the £»me time, when I thus advise you 
to study entire and colasistent virtue, and to guard 
Stdctlya^umt small b*ansgreSsions, let me warn you, 

y, AoAiNaar imnecessaty austerity, as forming any 
part of teligicms wisdom* 11>is is the meaning of the 
precept of Solomon, Be not righteous overmztck '; 
Mother make thjfself owr^wisd; why ^h6uldest thou 
destroy thyself? * Too strict and scrupulous, indeed, 
we cannot be in our adherence to what is matter of 
dear duty* ^Ew^y dictate of conscience is to^be held 
sjBLcredi and to be obeyed without reseire* But 
wisdom requires that we study to* havie eonscience 
properly enl^btened with respect to i;t4iat- teally 
belongs to d*riy, or infers sin. We musfe disifiiguish 
with e^Mre tfee everlasting corom.i^iidftlfents of ^ God; 
from the superstitious fandi^i^aiid didnt^s of meif. 
We .must never overload conscience whK- what -ft 
irivpl^itf; and uniiecessary,. nor^^^xllaust on trifles, 

Jiiccles.Tii.l#» . i .! 



t\m^i^ w4iieh^<i£igib^ tie :i»s6rv#if(^(k« weightier 
mattet^s dr tb^ Jaw. In all ^i^^ it lids teen^thii great 
characteristic of false pretenders to pi^y^ft^d irdigiMv 
to arrogate to themselves uncommon sanctity, by 
afi^t^d strktne^s a»Uv ^Bfverity of^mitnnisrsj paying 
tithes, like the Pbaidsc)es^ of old) of mint> anise, and 
cuiiimki, while thafto^terioblc rigfateeosfiess, judgment» 
and mercy. Thiat .religion wbibh is .Connected wi^ 
rrue wisdom, leads tcf ai v^y dilfereht spirit. - olt wiU 
teaeh us^ to be nekber rigid i in 'trifles,- nop rdiK^d 
lis ^ssc^ials ; tibt to aim at imptaeti^^bte heightis, mm 
mMl beiow the ^kn^ard of attaitiaUeidut^i; never 
td'iiiake ostentotidn <xf obr rightemiimesB, mr'tor set 
ourselves up as patterns and i^ndards to othiers, but 
tb be gentle and utaassuoung; without harshisera^ in 
our mamiers^ or severity in our censures, when othcFS 
dep^t iti some paFticUlars from oar modeiof thmking 
on Migious subjects. . « 

At the same time^ we are to remember that, in 
order to avoid austerity, it by no means follows ^tiiaA 
we should run into an unlimited compliance with the 
manners of others around' us« This is a danger tb 
which they are often exposed, whose tempers are 
miid, tod whose manners are coiid^ending. >. in 
that mixed and various intercourse, which the pre- 
sent' state of society fcarees upon us, few thibgs, 
indeed, are more difficult, than^to ascertain the pre- 
cise degree of compliance with the worid which vibtue 
itUoWs. To preserve a just Hied&Bmibetween a formal 
austerity on the one hand, and that, weak and .tame 
&cflity^ton4he other^ which' betrays meii intd matiy 
Vi^^i 'i» PD6: of the most important and ardUoias 
"lex^i^se^ ^ idif rreligioDs! wdsdoih. ^ A* manly; steadine^ 
itsP%^du«rt| is the. object ^^^^^ 
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in view ; studying to unite gentleness of manners 
with &mnes8 of principle, affitble behaviour with 
untainted integrity. 

VI. In order to walk wisely in a perfect way, it is 
of importance that we study propriety in our actions 
and: general behaviour. There are few precise rules 
of conduct that can be applied alike to all men. In 
some of the fundamental virtues, indeed, no circiim'> 
stances can admit the least variation. Ther^ are no 
situations, for instance, in which truth, justice, and 
humanity, are not required equally from all; fiut^ 
in a great number of the duties of life, the manner 
of discharging them must vary, according to the dif*> 
ferent ages, characters, and fortunes of men. To 
3uit our behaviour to each of these, to judge of the 
conduct which is most decent and becoming in our 
situation, is a material part of wisdom. Without this 
attention to propriety, virtue will lose much of its 
grace and efficacy ; n&y, good - dispositions may 
degenerate into mere weaknesses and follies. The 
Jbrehaviour, for instance, which would be engaging in 
youth, is unsuitable to advanced years. What is 
innocent gaiety in the one, becomes culpable levity 
in the other ; and to assume in youth that authority 
and dignity to which years only give any title, is 
impertinent affectation. In like manner, to the dif- 
ferent ranks of men in society, there belongs a dif- 
ferent strain of manners. Whatever is either above 
or below that line of life jn which Providence has 
placed us, hurts every impartial observer, and suits 
not the propriety of virtue. What is prop^ dignity 
in one station, may, in another, be presumptuous 
arrogahce ; and while suitable dependence bdong9 
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ta those of inferior rank» it ought not to sink into k 
degrading servility. With a change in the «tuation 
of our fortunes, our duties obviously change. What 
was commendable frugality in one condition, may 
become sordid parsimony as our estate rises j; and the 
generosity required of the affluent, turns into extnu 
vagance and injustice when our circumstances are 
impaired. — In all those attentions to propriety some 
regard will, of course, be had to the opinions which 
the world forms of us. No man has a title to despise 
altogether what the world thinks, and what it expects 
from him. But this regard to the sentiments of 
others, must never go so far as to encroach on what 
a m^n's own conscience tells him, it is his duty either 
to do, or to forbear doing. In the scale by y^hich 
we measure the propriety of our conduct, the opinion 
of the world must never be the preponderating 
weight. — * Let me recommend, 

VII. The observance of order and regularity in 
the whole of conduct*^ This may, at fiist appearance, 
seem an article of inferior importance, and hardly 
deserving to be ranked among moral duties. But I 
am persuaded that it is more nearly connected with 
virtue, than many persons imagine ; and that it main- 
tains an important place in that wisdom which directs 
a perfect way. If ever you mean to carry a con- 
sistent line of virtue throughout your conduct, you 
must a]lt>t to every transaction its place and its season. 
Hurry and tumult, disorder and confusion, are both 
the characteristics of vice and the parents of it. Let 
your time be regularly distributed^ and all your affairs 

* Vide on this subject. Vol. i. Serin. XVI. . 
VOL. III. X 
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he arranged, with propriety, in method and train. 
fXbuSi and thus only, can you be masters of your^ 
selves ; your time and your life will be your own ; 
«iid what is serious and important, will not be justled 
.<Wt of its place, by that crowd of inferior cares, which 
are for ever pressing on the disorderly, and frustrat- 
ing -the plans which they had formed for the wise 
and proper regulation of liie. -~ Consider, too, that, 
a order be not studied, there can be no prudent 
economy in the management of your fortune and 
worldly affairs ; and economy, be assured, is a great 
guafdian of all the private and domestic virtues. 
When order and economy are neglected, you are in 
hazard of being first involved in distresses, and then 
inveigled into crimes ; whereas, under the direction 
of regular conduct, both your worldly and your reli- 
gious concerns will be more in the course of prosper^i^ 
ing. — I have now only to add, 

- VIIL That we should give attention to all the 
auxiliary means which religion ofiers for assisting and 
guiding us to walk wisely in a perfect way. These 
ppen-a large field to the care of every good maiu 
We must always remember that virtue is not a plant 
which will spontaneously grow up and flourish in the 
Juiman heart. The soil is far from being so favour- 
able to it J many shoots of an adverse nature are ever 
l^ringing up, and much preparation and culture are 
required for cherishing the good seed, and raising it 
to fall maturity. — Among the means, for this pur- 
pose, let me first mention the serious reading of the 
Holy, Scripture. That sacred book, as the standard 
of our belief and practice, claims, on every account^ 
our frequent perusal. In the New Testament, the 
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brightest display of our Lord's eitergetic example^ 
jcttoed with his simple, affecting, and instructive dis^ 
courses, illustrated by the writings of his. inspired 
followers : in the Old Testament, the variety of mat* 
ter, the ardent glow of devotion in some parts, and 
the mysterious sublimity of others ; all conspire ta 
afiecit: the mind with serious and solemn emotions. 
Passages impressed on the memory from those sacred 
volumes, have often, from their recurrence, had a 
liappy effect. In our early years, most of us were 
accustpmedto look with respect upon those venerable 
records ; and woe be to them, who, looking back 
upon the days of their father's house, can trample 
with scorn on the memory of those whose pious C£u:e$ 
were employed in forming them to good principles, 
and teaching them to reverence the word of God I 
- — - Let me next recommend a serious regard to all 
the established means of religious instruction ; such 
as, attending regularly the preaching of the word» 
partaking frequently of the Holy Sacrament, and 
preserving a sacred reverence for the Lord's day* 
Whenever all regard to the Lord's day becomesi 
abolished ; when on it we are allowed to mingle 
without any distinction in our common af&irs, and 
even in our ordinary diversions and amusements, we> 
may: account this a certain symptom of declining 
virtue^ and of approaching general immorality. We 
have beheld in a neighbouring kingdom, how fatally 
it proved the forerunner of an entire dissolution bothi 
of moral and civil order in society. Whatever disre* 
gard certain modern refiners of morality may attempt 
to throw on all the instituted means of public reli-. 
gion, assuredly they must, in their lowest view, be 
considered as the outguards and fences of virtuous 

X 2 
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conduct; and even in this view must deserve the 
esteem and respeet of all good men. We know and. 
areoAeh enough told^ that the^rm of godUness may 
subsist without the p&wer of it. But depend upon it, 
wherever /A^^rwi of godliness is entirely gone^ the 
ruin of its power is not far off. Whoever has studied 
the human mind, may soon be satisfied of this truth. 
Besides attention to the public means of religious 
improvement, much will depend on our own private 
exercises of devotion and serious thought. Prayer, 
in particular, operates to our high advantage, both 
by the immediate assistance which we may hope it 
will procure from Him who is the author and inspirer 
of virtue, and by its native influence in softenings 
purifying, and exalting the heart. In vain would he 
dtteorpt to behave himself wisely in a perfect way, 
who looks not frequently up to God for grace and 
aid } and who would presumptuously attempt to sepa- 
rate moral virtue from devotion, its natural and 
original ally. Besides the exercises of religious wor- 
ship, both public and private, seasonable returns of 
retirement from the world, of calm recollection and 
serious thought, are most important auxiliaries to 
virtue. He who is without intermission engaged in 
the bustle of society and worldly occupation, becomes 
incapable of exercising that discipline over himself, 
and giving that attention to his temper and character 
which virtue requires. Commune withyour own hearts 
4tit ymsr bedy and be stiU. Offer the sacrifices qf right- 
eousnesSf and put your Austin ^ Lord.^ 

Br the observance of such rules and maxims as 

* PMdm iv. 4, 5. 
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have been now pointed out» it may be hoped, that 
through Divine grace, we may be enabled to behave 
oursehes wsehf in a perfect wajfj until, in the end, 
we receive the reward of such behaviour. Thp wi«- 
dom here spoken of, as conjoined with virtue, is that 
wisdom JTWi above, which is appointed by God to 
enlighten and guide the course of integrity. It opms 
to us that path qf the just, which is now as the shining 
light, and which will shine more and more until the 
petfictdan. 



xs 



SERMON LXXXL 

On the Immortality of the Soul, and eFutube State* 



2 Corinthians, y. 1. 

For we know, that if our earthly home of this taher-: 
nacle were dissolved, we have d btdlding of God, an 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

^T'HIS passage presents to us in one view the nature 
of our present ^arthly state, and the future 
object of the Christian's hope. The style is figurative ; 
but the figures employed are both obvious and ex- 
pressive. The body is represented as a house inha- 
bited by the soul, or the thinking part of man. But 
it is an earthly hoicse, pi tahernacle erected only for 
passing accommodation, and to he dissolved ; to which 
is to succeed the future dwelling of the just in a 
building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. Here then are three great objects 
presented to our consideration. First, the nature of 
our present condition. Secondly, that succeeding state 
which is the object of good men's hope. Thirdly, the 
certain foundation of their hope; we hnxm, that if our 
earthly house be dissolved, we have a building of God, 

L The text gives a full description of our present 
embodied state j as an earthbf house, an earthiy house 
qf this tabernacle, and a tabernacle which is to be 
dissolved. 
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We dwell in an earthly house. Within this cot* 
tage of earth is lodged that spiritual, immortal sub-» 
stance, into which God breathed the breath of life- 
^o we are elsewhere said in Scripture, to have our 
foundation in the dusty and to dwell in houses of clay* 
During its continuance in this humble abode, the 
^Qul may be justly considered as confined and impri^ 
5oned. It is restrained from the full exertion of its 
powers by many obstructions. It can perceive and 
act only by very imperfect organs. It looks abroad 
as through the windows of the senses; and beholds 
truth as through a glass darkly* It is beset with a 
numerous train of temptations to evil, which arise 
from bodily appetites. It is obliged to sympathise 
with the body in its wants; and is depressed with 
infirmities npt its own. For it suffers from the frailty 
of those materials of which its earthly house is com- 
pacted. It languishes and droops along with the 
body ; is wounded by its pains ; and the slightest dis- 
composure of bodily organs is sufficient to derange 
Bome of the highest operations of the soul. 

All these circumstances bear the marks of a fallen 
and degraded state of human nature. The mansion 
in which the soul is lodged corresponds so little with 
the powers and capacities of a rational immortal 
spirit, as gives us reason to think that the souls of 
good men were not designed to remain always thus 
confined. Such a state was calculated for answering 
the ends proposed by our condition of .trial and pro- 
bation in this life, but was not intended to be lasting 
and final. Accordingly* the Apostle, in his descrip. 
tion, calls it. the earthly house of this tabernacle ; 
.alluding to a wayfaring or sojourning state, where 
tabernacles or tents are occasionally erected for the 

3c4 
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accommodation of passengers. The lame metaphor 
is here made use of^ which is employed in teversd 
other passages of Scripturey where we are said to be 
strangers and sqj owners on earth before God^ as were 
all our fathers* This earth may be compared to a 
wide field spread with tents, where troops of pilgrims 
appear in succession and pass awayw They eater 
for a little into the tents prepared for them y and 
remain there to undergo their appointed probation. 
When that is finished, their tents are taken down, and 
they retire to make way for others who come forward in 
their allotted order. Thus (me genera^anpasseth tmajf^ 
and another generation Cometh ; and the earthly house 
is to all no other than the home qf their j^rmageJ^ 

The earthbf home qf this tabernacle^ the Apostle, 
proceeding in his description, tells us, is to be dis- 
solved. Close as the union between the soul and 
body now appears to be, it is no more than a tem- 
porar}^ union. It subsists only during the continu- 
ance of a tabernacle c^dust, which, by its nature, is 
tending towards ruin. The dmt must soon return to 
the dusty and the spirit to God "who gave it — The 
ditoolution of the earthly home of this tabernacle^ is an 
event full of dismay to wicked men. Beyond that 
period they see nothing but a dark unknown, which, 
as far as they can discern, is peopled with objects 
full of terror ; even to the just, this dissolution is a 
serious and awful event. Providence has wisely ap- 
pointed that, burdened as our present state is with 
various ills and frailties, we should, however, be 
naturally attached to it. Its final close is always 
attended with several melancholy ideas. — Thou who 
now flourishest most in health and strength, miist 

* Psalm cxix. 54. 
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then have thy head laid low* RHnniliy ^^losing eyes 
the light ^f the sun shall disappear for ever* That 
' l^ht shall continue to shine, the seasons to return, 
and the earth to flourish ; but to thee no more, sepa- 
rated from the dwellings of men, and cut off from all 
thou wert accustomed to love, as though thou hadst 
never been. -^ Such is the fate of man considered 
merely as mortal; as dwelling in an earthly house 
which is about to be dissolved. The consolatory cor- 
re<^ve of those humbling ideas, the ray that is to dissi- 
pate this ^loom, we behold in the subsequent part of 
the text ; that wben this earthly house is dissolved, 
there is prejj^ired for the righteous a building qfGod^ 
an home not made mth hands. But before proceeding 
to this p»rt of the ^nibject, let us pause for a little, and 
make some reflections on what has been already said. 

Let the distinction between the soul and the body, 
which is so clearly marked in the text, be deeply 
imprinted on our minds. Few things in religion or 
morals are entitled to make a stronger impression 
than this distinction ; and yet, with the bulk of men 
the impression it nu^es appears to be sUght. Ttiey 
seem to think and act as if they consisted of no more 
than mere flesh and blood, and had no other concerns 
than what respect their embodied state. If Hieir 
health be firm, if their senses be gratified, and their 
appetites indulged, all is well with them. Is not 
thkto forget that the body is no more than an earMy 
%ause at tahemacle of the^ soul ? The soul, tiiat 
thinking part which they feel within them, and which 
it is impossible for them to confound with their flesh 
or their bones, is certainly far nobler than the tene- 
ment of clay which it iiifaabits. The soul is the prin- 
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ciple of all life, and knowledge, and action. The 
body is np more than its instrument or organ ; and as 
much nobler. as is the part which belongs to him >ho 
, employs an instrument, than to the instrument which 
is ^mployedj ISO much is the soul of greater dignity 
than the body. The one is only a frail and perishable 
machine ; the other survives its ruin, and lives for ever, 
r r During the time that the union continues be- 
tween those two very different parts of our frame, I by 
no means say that it is incumbent upon us to disregard 
all that relates to the body. It is not possible, nor though 
it were possible, would it be requisite or fit, for a man 
to act as if he were pure immaterial spirit. This is 
what the condition and lawsof biir nature permit not. 
---<* But must not the greatest sensualist admit, that if 
the s^ul be the chief part of man, it must have interests 
of its own, which require to be carefully attended 
to? 'Gan he imagine that he truly consults dther his 
interest or bis pleasure, if he employs the thinking part 
pf his nature only to serve, and to administer to the 
.bodily part ? Must not this infer, not merely a degra- 
dation of the superior part, but an entire perversion 
of that whole constitution of nature which our Maker 
Jiath given us ? Be assured, my brethren, that the 
soul hath a health and a $ickness, hath pleasures and 
pains pf its own, quite distinct from those of the 
body, and which have a powerful influence on the 
happiness or misery of man. He who pays no atten- 
tion to these, and neglects all care of preserving the 
health and soundness of iiis soul, is not only preparij^ 
final, misery for himself when he shall enter into a 
disembodied estate, but is laying, even for his pre- 
sent state, the foundation of inany a bitter distress. 
^y ^Wy. :9Pd guilt he is ^omding his sjpifit. It^a 
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wounds will often bleed when his body appean;^ 
sound, and will give rise to inward pangs, which no 
animal comforts shall be able to assuage or heal. - 
When we impress our mitids with the sense of this 
important distinction between the body and the soul, 
let us not forget, that closely united as they now are 
in our frame, their union is soon to terminate. The 
earthhf house of this tabernacle is to be dissolved ; but 
the soul which inhabits it remains. Let us therefore 
dwell in our earthly house with the sentiments of 
those who know they are about to dislodge. The 
endowments and improvements of the soul are the 
only possessions on which we can reckon as con- 
tinuing to be our own. On every possession which 
belongs to our bodily estate, we ought to view this 
inscription as written by God j " This is an earthly 
" house which is tottering to its fall ; This is a taber- 

« nacle which is about to be taken down.** Let 

us with pleasure turn our thoughts towards those 
higher prospects that are Set before us, when this 
change shall have taken place in the human condi- . 
tion J which naturally brings us to the 

lid Head of discourse, — the great object of the 
hope of good men iti a succeeding stat6. The earthly 
house is contrasted by the Apostle with a building of 
God $ an house not made with hands ; and the taber- 
nacle which is to be dissolved, with a house eternal in 
the heavens. 

The expressions here employed to signify what is 
promised to the righteous, a building of God, an house 
not made mth hands, are expressions of a mysterious 
importJ^ They -suggest to iis things whi^h we candot 
now conceive, far' less dciscribe* Into tb^t hoiis^ 
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which is above, those habitations of eternity^ up liv- 
ing tnan has entered, to explore them, and to teport 
to us tidings of what he there beheld. A sacred veil 
conceals the mansions of glory. But, in general, 
these expressions of the text plainly import that the 
spirits of good men shall, upon death, be translated 
from an imperfect to a glorious state. Whether we 
explain the building qf God, the house not made mtik 
hands, to signify the incorruptible bodies which the 
just shall animate at the resurrection, or the habit- 
ations of celestial glory into which they enter, they 
are terms which convey ideas of high magnificence 
and felicity. This earth on which we dwdl^ lA no 
more than an exterior region of the great kingdom 
of God. It is but an entrance, through which, after 
suitable preparation, we pass into the palace of an 
Almighty Sovereign. Admitted there, we may hope to 
behold far greater objects than we now can behold; and 
to enjoy in perfection those pleasures which we here 
view from afar, and pursue in vain. Such d^rees 
of pleasure are allowed us at present as our state 
admits. But a state of trial required tliat pains 
should be intermixed with our pleasures, and that 
infirpiity and distress should oflfen be felt The 
remains of our fall appear every where in our condi- 
tion. The ruins of human nature present themselves 
on all hands^ But *when that which is perfect is eome^ 
that which is m part shall be done ostmy. Wit& the 
fall of the earthly house, all its rotten and CMrupttUe 
materials shall disappear. It is soxm m eorrupHonj 
says the Apostle, speaking of the happy ehan^made 
qpon good men at the rcisurrection, M is raised 
in incorruptkm ; it is mm in dishonour, it is rai^ 
i^e^i itisscmrinmdkmsSfitUrmMin^pcmer; 
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it is somtu natural^ it is raised a spiritual body : — fat 
this corruptible shall put onincorruptionj and this mar'' 
tal put an immortality.* — — Into that house not made 
mth hcmds, that building ofGod^ we have every reason 
to believe that there will be no room for such guests to 
intrude as care or sorrow. Nothing can be admitted 
to enter there, but what contributes to the felicity of 
those whom the Almighty hath allowed to dwell in 
his presence, and to behold his face in righteousness. 

Besides the glory and perfection of this future 
stat^, the text suggests its permanency. This house 
not made with hands, is a house eternal in the heavens. 
The tabernacle which we now inhabit, is every 
moment liable to fall : above is the fixed mansion, the 
seat of perpetual rest. Beyond doubt, the certain 
project of death renders every thing inconsider^ 
able which we here possess. Every enjoyment is 
saddened when we think of its end approaching. 
We become sensible that we are always building on 
sand, never on a rock. Fluctuation and change 
characterise all that is around us ; and at the moment 
when our attachment to any persons or objects is 
become the strongest, they are beginning to sMe 
away from our hold. But in the mansions above, 
alteration and decay are unknown. Every thing 
there continues in a steady course. No schemes are 
there begun and left unfinished ; no pleasing connec- 
tionfr just fbrmed, and then broken off. The treasures 
possessed there shall never be diminished ; the friends 
we enjoy there shall never die, and leave us to mourn. 
Ih those celestial regions, shines the sun that never 
sets; <Jie calm reigns which is never disturbed ; the 

* r Corinth, xr. 42-r58. 
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river of life JBows with a stream^ which is diway& 
unruffled in its course. 

Such are the prospects, imperfectly as we cati now 
conceive them, which are set forth to good men in a 
future world. But how, it may be asked, shall we 
be satisfied that such prospects are not mere illusions 
with which our fancy flatters us ? Upon what found- 
ations rests this mighty edifice of hope,' which the 
Apostle here rears up for the consolation of Chris* 
tiana, and of which he speaks so confidently as to say^ 
JVe know that if our earthly house qf this tabernacle 
Toere dissolved^ we have a building qf God ? '— To 
inquire into this was the 

Hid proposed Head of Discourse, to which we 
uow proceed. And as the subject is in itself so 
important, and so pleasing, to all good men, I shall 
take a view of the different kinds of evidence, upon 
which our faith of a happy immortality is grounded. 

We must observe, in the first place, that the disso-* 
kition of the earthly tabernacle at death, affords no. 
ground for thinking that the soul at the same time 
perishes, or is extinguished. 1 begin with this 
observation, because the strongest prejudices against 
the soul's immortality, arise from what is sometimes 
found to happen at that period. The soul and the 
body are at present united by the closest sympathy* 
When one suffers, the other is affected. Both seem 
to grow up together to the maturity of their powers ; 
and together both seem often to decay. Such a 
shock is apparently suffered by the soul at deatb^^ a£^ 
at first view might lead us to suspect that it was Srhar- 
ing the same fate with the body. Notwithstanding 
this, there are clear proofs that the body and the soul, 

6 
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though: at' present; closely connected by Ditiine 
appomtnient With one another, are, howeveif, sub^ 
stances of different and dissimilar natures. Matter, 
of which the body is composed, is a substance, aJto*^ 
gether dead and passive, and cannot be put in motion: 
without some external impulse* Whereas the soul 
hath within itself a principle of motion, activity, and 
life. Between the laws of matter, and the action of 
thought, there is so little resemblance, or rather s6 
much opposition, that mankind in general have agreed 
in holding the soul to be an immaterial substance ; 
that is, a substance the nature of which we cannot 
explain or define farther than that it is a substance 
quite distinct from matter. This being once admitted, 
it clearly follows, that since thought depends not on 
matter, from the dissolution of the material part we 
have no ground to infer the destruction of the think- 
ing part of man* As long as by the ordination of. the 
Creator these different substances remain united, there 
is no wonder that the one should suffer from the 
disorder or indisposition of the other. 
; It is so far from following that the soul must cease 
to act on the dissolution of the body, that it seems 
rather to follow, that it will then act in a more 
perfect manner. In its present habitation, it is 
plainly limited and confined in its operations. When 
ft;ifi let loose from that earthly house, it is brought 
forth into greater liberty. To illustrate this by^n 
instance which may be conceived as analogous : let 
us Btippose a person shut up in an apartment, where 
he saw light only through some small windows. 
If these windows were foul or dimmed, he: would 
see less : if they were altogether darkened, he could 
we none at all. But were he let out from, this 
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confinement into tbe open air, he wotdd be so far 
from Jbeing deprived of sight, that though at first 
overpowered by a sudden glare, he would soon see 
around him much more completely than before. The 
senses are as so many windows or apertures, through 
which the soul at present exercises its powers of per^^ 
caption. If the senses are disordered, the powers of 
the soul will be obstructed. But once separated from 
its earthly tenement, the soul will then exercise its 
powers without obstruction i will act with greater 
liberty, and in a wider sphere. I admit this 

argument only goes as far as to show, that although 
the body perish, there remains with the soul a 
capacity for separate existence. Whether that exist-^ 
ence.shall be actually continued to it after death, must 
depend on the will of Him who gave it life, and who 
certainly at his pleasure can take that life away. It 
is necessary, therefore, to inquire into what we have 
any reason to believe, may be the intention of our 
Creator concerning a future life. 

i^. ARGUE then, in the next place, that if the soul 
were to perish when the body dies, the state of man 
would be altogether unsuitable to the wisdom and 
perfection of the Author of his being. Man would 
be the only creature that would seem to have been 
made in vain. All the other works of God are con-^ 
triv^d to answer exactly the purposes for which they 
were made. They are either incapable of knowledge 
at all; or^ they know nothing higher than the state 
in which they are placed. Their powers areperlectly 
suited and adjusted to their condition. But it is not so 
with man. He has every appearimce of being ftam^ 
for sottfething higher and greater than what he he» 
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attains. He Si^es the narrow boimdis within whieh be 
IS here confined^ knows and laments aUtheimpef«> 
fections of his 'present state; His thirst for know<^ 
ledge, his^d^ires of happiness, a;ll stretdi beyond" hi* 
earthly atiatioii« He seeifches In vttin for adequate 
objects to grslti^ him. His jhatufe is perpetu^lbf 
tencBng and «pirkg towftrdi^ the etijoyro of Sbtoe 
more'complete felicity than this woi^ld Caii afford; tn 
the midst of ^1 his'se^rdies and aispirat^oris, be is sud^ 
denly eut off. He is but of yesterday, and to-morrow 
is gone. Often in the etitrance, often in the bloom of 
life, when he had Just begun to act his pattj andttf 
expieuid his powers, dalrkn^ss is made to coyer him. ^ 
Can we beliey^, that when this period is come, all is 
finally o^er with the best and the worthiest of man<^ 
kifid ? Endowed with so nioblie^^an apparatus of rational 
poweir^i taught ^to ferm high Views and enlarged 
desires, were they brought forth for no other purpose^ 
than t& breathe this gross and impure air for a short 
space, and then to be eut off from all existence ? All 
his other works, God hath made in weight, ntmber, 
imd* measure; the hand of the Almighty Srtificer 
every whelfe appears. ' But on man, his chief work 
here below, he would^ lipoti this supposition, appear 
td hafv^ bestowed no- attention ; and after having 
erected a stately palace ih^his universe, fraimedwiti 
so much magnificence^ and decorated with so much 
beauty,' to have 4hiir6dtie^6d man, -in thcguise-df a 
ne^l^^M ii^and?e'r€*/tpBfef<MHne its 'inhabitant. ^^ 

£it ris ftitthfep cottiidier the ediftfilsed arid promise 
euoSs distribution - of good a1** evil in this life. 
The enjoyments of the world, 'such as they are, are 
far^ from beings always bestowed on the virtuous 
and the worthy; On the contiafy, the bittferest 

VOL. in. Y 
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pontion is. often their lot. In the midst of infir- 
mities, ^f^ases, and sQrrows, they are left, to drag 
their life, while ease and afflu^ice are allowed to the 
iHigofUy- — * I niust . ask, if such an af rangcifioient of 
things, owiqg to, the ordination, or at least, to the 
permission of Providence,, he, consonant to any ideas 
we can form of the wisdom and goodness of a Supreme 
BfVler^ on the supposition of there being no future 
state ?-^ But as soon as the immortality of the soul, 
and a state of future retribution are established, all 
difficulties vanish; the mystery is unravelled ; supreme 
wisdom, justice, and goodness, are discovered to be 
only concealed for a little while behind the curtain. 
If that curtain were never to be withdrawn and 
immortality never to appear, the ways of God would 
be utterly inexplicable to man. We would be obliged 
to conclude that either a God did not ex^st; or, 
though he existed, that he was not possessed of such 
perfectioiis as we now ascribe to him, if when a 
worthy and pious man had spent his whole life in 
virtuous deeds, and perhaps had died a martyr to 
the cause of religibn and truth; he should, after 
long and sevetre sufferings, perish finally, unrewarded 
and forgotten ; no attention shown to him by the 
Almighty; no building of God erected for him; no 
house eterml prepared in the Heavens 1 

These reasonings are much strengthened by the 
belief that has ever prevailed among all manJdnd, 
of the souPs immortality. It is, not an opinion that 
took its rise from, the thin-sgpun speculations of some 
abstract philosopheis. Never has any nation been 
discovered on the face of the earth so rude and bar- 
barous, that; in midst of their wildest superstitions 
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there vras not cherished among them some expect- 
ations of a: state; after death, in which the virtuous 
were to enjoy happiness. So universal a consent in 
this belief afibrds just ground to ascribe it to some 
innate principle implanted by God in the human 
breast. Had it no foundation in truths we must 
suppose that the . Creator found it necessary, for the 
purposes of his government, to carry on a principle 
of universal decepti6n among his rational subjects. 
Many, of the strongest passions of our nature are 
made to have a clear reference to a foture existence 
of the soul. . The love of fame, the ardent concern 
which so often prevails about.fiiturity, aU allude to 
somewhat in wMch men suppose themselves to he 
personally concerned, aft;er death. The consciences 
both of the good and the bad, bear witness to a world 
that is- to come. . Seldom do men leave this world 
without- some fears or hopes respecting it ; somis 
secret anticipations and presages of what is hereafter 
to befal them. 

But though the reasonings which have been 
adduced to prove the immortality of the soid aiid a 
future state, are certainly of great, weight, yet 
reasonings still they are, and no more, and in every 
human reasoning, suspicions may arise of some fallacy 
or error. In a point so momentous to us, as our 
existence after death, we never could^ with absolute 
certainty; and full satisfaction, have rested on any 
evidence except what was confirmed by the declar 
ration of God himself --^ For many add high blessings 
we are indebted to the CSiristian revelatioti ; for 
none moro than for its having brought l^e and mmtm^ 
tality to Ught. The revelations made by God to the 
world in early ^es, gave the first openings to this 
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great aitide of faith and hope. In futtne periods 
thfi light dawned more and more ; but it ms not 
until the sun of righteousness arose by the appear- 
anoe of Christ on earth, that the great discoveiy was 
completed. Tbeii> indeed, were made known die 
eitjf qf the living God^ the ne» Jerusalem above, Ae 
fhansians 'prepared for the spirits ^ just men made 
per^t Nor was a state of* ftrture fd^city onljr pro* 
claimed by Christ and his apostles to good men^ but 
was represented as purchased for them; by Ae death 
of their . Redeemer. / give, he was authorised to 
say, unto mjf ^eep eternal U/e. In my Father^ s house 
are mamf mansions. I go to prepare a piacefir yoiu * 
Accordingly, he lay down in the graven rose as the 
'Jir St fruits qf them that slept f and ascending into 
Heaven, entered there within the veil^ as thejf^« 
runner of his followers, to assure them of all being 
JHendly and well-disposed towards them in those 
tipper regions. All ther^n:^ who five and die im tiie 
faith and obedience of Jesus, are entitled to say witfi 
the apostle, "we hum; not only we hope and we reason, 
but "we know that if our ewrMy house qfthis tabemads 
were ^Rssolvedf we hatoe a building qfQodp an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the Heaoens. 

The first and most natural improvement of all that 
has been said, is to produce in ou^ hearts ito. most 
lasting gratitude, love, and reverence, iowardb lliat 
great Benefactor of mankind,; w^o not only halii 
jnade known^^and published the^Ueasings of a future 
sittte to the righteous, but. by ^ great undertaking 
for thek redemption hath erected in their behalf the 

* John, X. 89.«- xiv. 3« , 
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hou^ eternal in the heavens. ——The next improve- 
ment we should make^ is to conduct our own life and 
behaviour as becomes those who have an interest in 
this happiness and this hope. From such persons 
assuredly is to be expected a pure, correct, and 
dignified behaviour in every situation ; not a contempt 
of the employments, nor a renunciation of all the 
comforts of their present life. Opinions that produce 
such effects are connected only with the spirit of 
superstition and false religion. But to them it 
bek>ngs, in the midst of the affairs, enticements, and 
temptations of the world, to regulate their conduct 
as becomes the heirs of a Divine inheritance ; never 
debasing themselves among what is mean, nor defiUng 
themselves w^th what is corrupt in the present state ; 
but serving Gk)d with diat fidelity, and behaving to 
men with that steady magnanimity of virtue, that 
generous beneficence and humanity, which suits 
immxtal tieings, who are aspiring to rise in a future 
stsitt to4lie perfection of their nature, in the presence 
ofOodi ; 
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SERMON LXXXir. 

On overcoming Evil with Gdoo> 

4 

R0MANS9 xii. £1. 
Be not w&rcome of evil; but overcame evU mth good^ 

TN this world we all know that we must reckon 
upon a mixture of goods and evils. Some of the 
evils are owing to the appointment of Providence in 
this state of trial ; many of them are the fruits of our 
cypm guilt and misconduct. The goods and the.evils of 
ojor state are, so blended^ as oilmen to render the whole 
of human life a stru^e between them. We have to 
contend both with tiie eyils of fortune, and with the 
evils of our own depravity, and it is only he who can 
iB some measure overcome bothy'that is to be esteemed 
the wise, the virtuous, and the happy man. At the 
same time, amidst the evils of different kinds which 
assault us, there is a principle of good derived from 
Heaven, by which we may hope to acquire strength, 
and through Divine assistance be enabled to over- 
come the evils of our state. This is the subject of 
the exhortation in the text. Be not overcome ^ evil; 
but mercome etdl with good. Taken in its most 
extensive sense, as respecting the different kinds of 
evil, which we have to overcome, the exhortation 
may be understood to comprise the three following 
particularst In the first place. Be not overpome ky 
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the injuries you meet with in the world, so as to 
pursue revenge. Secondly, Be not overcome by the 
disasters of the world^ so as to sink into despair. 
Thirdly, Be not overcome by the evil examples of 
the world, so as to follow them into sin. But in all 
those cases, iyoercome evil mth good. Overcome 
injuries, by forgiveness. Overcome disasters, by 
fortitude. Overcome evil examples, by firmness of 
principle. , 

' I. Be not overcome by the injuries you meet with 
in the world, so as to pursue revenge. It appears 
from the context, that this was the primary object 
which the Apostle had in his view in this exhortation. 
He refers to the injuries which the primitive Chris- 
tians were consttotly suffering from their persecutors, 
instead of being so much overcome by these as to be 
intent on revenge, his exhortation in the verses 
preceding the Text is, Dearbf beloved, avenge not 
yourselves^ but rather give place unto wrath ; Jar it is 
written^ Vengeance is mine, I win repay, saith the 
Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
y^he thirst, give Mm drink; for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals offre on his head. Be not overcame qf 
evil, but overcome evil with good. But it is not in 
times only of persecution and general distress, that 
this exhortation is needful. We must in every 
state of society reckon upon meeting with unrelBUSon- 
able men^ and encountering their bad usage. Thisr 
is one of the evils inseparable from our present state.. 
No station is so high, no worth so distinguished, no 
innocence so ino^nsive, as to secure us entirely 
against it Soilietimes the violence of enemies, 
sometimes the ingratitude of fUends, will ruffie our 
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ApiritSt ^ Wh^|:^we^iqk4^tvre]iaveq^erite4pfai6e# 
^e will be m bmsarc) of ineetiiig r^proachv . Bnvy 
ivill tise UDprovoked); and qd}umtiy, from J|» s^eret 
place, will dart its eQyenomad shafts against the 
most deserving*. Such is the consequence of the 
preisent depravity of pur nature^ and of the disordered 
state in iiirhich human affaii;s lie. -^-^-r- The fbndnesn 
of self-love i^ always apt, to amuse us wifii too 
flattering prospects of what life is to produce for us^ 
beyond what it produces for others. Hence our 
impatience a^d irritation upon every injury we suffer j 
as if some new and unheard-^f thing had bef^en us; 
and as if we alone were privileged to pass through 
the worlds untouched by aQy wroiigf Where^, if 
we were disciplined to think of the worlds and of the 
tempers of those around us^ as a wise man ought to 
think, the edge of this impatience would be ta^ee off. 
When we engage in any lender taking, we ought ta 
say to ourselves, that in the course of it we wift have 
to do, more or less,, with' selfish,. crafty, unpniicipled 
men« These men will naturally act as their evil 
tiatufe prompts them. . They are the thorns and 
brambles that we naust expect to encumbef 'and to 
gall us in many of the paths of life. We muflit not 
hope to reap grapes (;^ thorns, nor^gs (^ihisties.. 
Wild dogs will naturally bark ; and beasts of prey 
naturally seek to devour. 

N0W5 when thus situated, I107. ai;e we to a^t^fw* 
9verconiing the evils we have already endttr^,:.or 
are in hazard of .stUl farther <en4uripg from -others? 
To j^rpvide for safety and defenc}?^ is .unques^^^b}y 
allowable and wise^. ]Qut are W€);al$o t;o ,lay^{^s iof^ 
future rjBve^ge?—. Were this the cpurse to bcj- 
fali9wed, what ^would the c^mfsequencebc^d^ut to 
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resid^r ,tb€t lile pf mad ^ sto^^^ constant hostility, 
where proyooatiEma aqd fea^iltments^ injuries and 
retaliations, waul4 succeed ^'e toother without end ; 
till the wcprld became like a den of wild beasts^ 
p0i|>etually altaickiog and detouiiti^ dne iinother? 
No» says the Apostle, mi&r6om&^l^th good. Dis- 
arm and overcome your efieniie^^^ by fc^giteness and 
generosity:. This is .the piinciple of j^od, which you 
are tp oppose to their wk Teach them thereby, if 
not to Iqve, at least to Iptpnoiii? and respect you. 
While you take prpper precaUtioii^ for present i^fety> 
prpvifleifor the fiM:ure^; n^t j^ studied pUoKs of revenge, 
but .by fortitude of mind, fay prudent b^lmViour, and 
superior virtue, i Heifein you show nO^umnaaly lame- 
ness or cowardice. Religion mean$ not to suppress 
the prpper feelings of honour^ nor the sense ^hicfa^ 
every man Oi^ht to hav^ of dignity of character, and. 
the rights which belong to him. These may be sup-^ 
ported to tJ^e fujl, wWwMlt a.mean![thirst for revenge, 
and a fierce desire of returning evil for eviL 

By the magmuuneuty of forgiv^iess, you gain an 
imporMnt victory in ovejfcomin^, not; p^hap^^ your 
en^y^ but-' yoinr fPim wrathful and violent passions. 
Whereas hii, who in rsikch .con^ricture^ khoWs no 
other method of proceeding, but that of gratifying 
resentment, is, in truth, the persoU who is overcome. 
For he has put it in the power of his enemy to over- 
thrown his repose, and to gall an4 embitter his mind. 
£ly«<^tgiying andodespising injuries, you assume % 
supei^ori^ ^^ver your adversary, which he will, be 
oUigf^ toffeeh Wherea^,^ if yd\l allow his ptovoca* 
tio^s 'tp» blcfvr. yov up iAt^ fierce, revenge, you have 
givea:hirti the- advantage. ; Y w cc«ilfeis: yourself hurt 
and «ore» . ^lis fifvil has. ovetcome your good. He « 
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has fixed a dirt within you, which in vain yon endea- 
vour to pull out ; and by the attempts you mak^i you 
only exaspemte and ii^ame the sore* r Seldonv is 
there any punidiinent which revenge can infli<it, more 
severe than is suffered by him who inflicts it. The 
bitterness of spirit, the -boilingt; of fierce passions, 
joined with aH the Uadc ideas whieh the cruel plans 
of rev^sge excite^ produce more acute sensations of 
torment, than any iiiAt are occasioned by bodily 
pfain. ——-When had men have behaved injuriously 
towaid us, let us leave them to^ themselves, and they 
will be sufficiently punished by their own vices. 
Their wickedness is no reason why we should ren- 
der ourselves unhappy, or a£ford them the gratifica- 
tion of having; it in their power to deprive us of 
peace. — I shall only add farther on this head, that a 
passion for revenge has been always held to be, the 
cl^racteristic of a little and mean mind. Never was 
any man distinguished as a hero, or recorded in the 
annals of history as a great man, to whom this qilality 
of generous forgiveness of evil did mot conspicuously 
belong. We know how eminently it shone in the 
character of Him whom we justiy venerate as the 
model of all perfection ; whose dyii^ breatii was 
employed in apologizing and praying fw those who 
yrere diedding his blood. 

• II. Be not overcome by the misfortunes ofUfe^ so 
as to sink into despair. This is another view oi that 
m/ whidi we are called upon to overecme by good; 
and is the sense in which evil is most generally undeF- 
stood, and is most dreaded by men. . Although by 
inoffensive and blameless behaviour we should escispe, 
in a great degree, from the injuries of bad men ; yet. 
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to esope altogether irom the stroke of misfoitttne 
vxd distress, is what noiM-of us can expect. In one 
way oi: others in our person, or fcnrtune, or.familtes 
^4 ifiends, it is the doom of all, mwe or less, to 
au^r. From wliat causes this appointment of Pro- 
vidence arises^ and to what purposes it k rendered 
sii1>servient, it belongs not to our subject at present 
to inquire ; the fact is too certain and obvious^ -—r- 
The principle of good which we must oppose to those 
Qvils of our lot, and by means of which we may hope 
to overcome them, is inward fortitude grounded on 
religion and trust in God; forming that state of 
mind, which, resting on itself, and the witness of a 
good conscience, rises sup^riw to the trials of the 
world. 

When the sky begins to lour around thee ; when 
thy gay proqpects begin to disappear, thy inends to 
fail, or thy;^rtune to decline ; or when, as. years 
advance, the chief comforts on which diy heart was 
set, and on which thou hadst conceived thy happiness 
to depend, are unexpectedly cut off; say not then 
within thyself ** The evil time has now overtaken 
^< me ; the. gates of hope are all shut : the days are 
<< come wherein I shall have no pleasure; enjoyment 
«< is fled ; nothing remains for me now, but. to close^ 
** my days in melancholy, to despair, and to die.*' -» 
This is to be overcame qfetdl iadeed. He who thus 
allows himself to sink under the misfortunes of life, 
dishonours the character of a man, still more that 
of a Christian. He shows that whatever plausible 
i^ipeamnces he may at former times have made 
before die world, a^. bottom he not only, wanted 
strength ^and firmness <^mind, but was. deficient also 
in religious faith and principle. For it is impossible 
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that he who allows hnnself to be so entirely overoome 
by the evib of Ihe WOTld^ caor entertam just notions 
idiGod^ and of his goyernment of die world. He 
hath cast asi^ all reliance on Providence, and set 
at nought tiie promises <^ the Gospel. He may sup- 
press all outward expressions of impious discontent ; 
he may eVen aiSfect the language of resignation ; but 
his heart in secret wiU murmur and repine against the 
Lord. 

These, therefore, are the occasions when it parti- 
cidarly behoves us to call to iniad all those principles 
whidi i^ould assist us to to possess our minds in 
patience, as to overcome evil with good. — — - Recal, 
my brethren, all the former experience you have had of 
tbe goodness of the Almighty, and the ground which 
this nffordsfoT trust and hope in him now. Recal 
to remembrance all the promises he has made to good 
men ; as the words of Him tr^o changes not; who is 
not a man that he should Ue^ nor ihe ^h of man that 
he ^uld repent Recollect the general tenour of 
that Providence,- whdse course it has ever been, since 
the creation of the world, so to chequer the life of- 
men with unforeseen vicissitudes, as often to make 
unexpected goods succeed evils; nay^ to make them 
spring from evils. Recollect, ihat whiatever fortune 
HM^ rob you of, tt cannot 4akea#ay what is most 
vataable, the peaSeeof agbod conscFence, the pleas- 
ing sense ^^ having atoted honourably and done your 
duty, and' the^4cfhe6iing prospect o£d happy conclu- 
sicmitoall the^^Piate dfKfe 'in a better world. Con. 
siderth^; iab teng te "^^tu^ remafiis, there are always, 
evelinthe'^'moj^t anftfvo^raWe sifuations, some irbm- 
fiJrils: s»aSi\ii^ cf&tif'^d We not overlook them. 'For 
it is«eWpm *r^b»ver th^j^iil good things forsake a 
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man at imce, and all eviis ovei^ke bim togeth^* If 
be is bereaved of some, fiiends whom he tenderly 
lovedy there are othans^ yet remaining to whom he 
may look for coxafikt* If, by infirfnity, or old age^ 
he be exdnded from the eojoyments of aCtiV0 life, 
thegratifioatiQns which leisure and repose affi>rd^'ftFe 
iBtill left to him. If his jK>rtupe be shattered, and 
poverty threaten to bes^ him, yet, even in very 
straitened oircumstances, many of the simple and 
best pleasures of nature, and many of the satis&ctions 
of soci^ life, can stiU be enjoyed. Nay, the mind of 
a good, man can. still be a kingdom to itself; and 
though confined in a prison/ or stretched on a siek 
bed, peaceful and pleasing thoughts will occasicmally 
arise to him, and fair prospects of futurity will pre- 
sent themselv€ls to his view. 

Assisted by such considerations as these, let: us 
enliven faith, strengthen patience, and animate hc^pe, 
till we be enabled to overcome eoU with good: always 
looking forward to better days ; nourishing trust in the 
gracious government of the universe $ and listening to 
bim who hath said of old, and who still says to aU his 
servants. Fear not,Jbr I am with thee ; be nott^aid^ 
for lamlhjf Gad. CaUupm me in the day qfirouble^ 
and I will answer thee ; wait on the Lord, be qfgood 
courage ; and he ^laU strengthen your hearts, M ye 
that wait upon the Lord. 

Hit Be not overcome by the evil examples of tbi 
world, so as to follow them into sin. This undoubt- 
edkyi& one of tiie most dangerous evils which good 
m^s& are called to overcome; and where it is most 
difficult to gain the victory. He who, in the £>rmer 
instances that have been mentioned, can o^s^^^o^e ei^i^ 
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wiA good; who can generously f<»give injuries^ and 
magnapimously bear up under misfortunes, wUl be 
<^n in hazi^dofbetng overcome by evH, under this 
form* After having maintained hisgronud against 
many a rough blast, he may be in danger of beiug 
betrayed by a flattering gale in the days of his ease 
and proefierity ; of being insensibly, carried do3;m the 
stream by that multitude of evil-doers who surround 
and deceive him. For the character of ^^^ world 
too certainly is, that it Ueth in m$kedna$s. Fashions 
of vice may change with the times. In one age, one 
set, of corrupt habits may prevafl ; and in another, 
the passions of men may take a different turn. But, 
in evc^ry age, the multitude of men will be prone to 
indulge, vicious desires. On the sur&ce of behaviour^ 
vice may be disguised under a plausible and polished 
appearance, whUe at bottom there lies the poisoned 
root of evil. Pleasure will ever captivate the yoimg 
and unthinking. Riches and advancement ensnare 
the more sober and stayed. Attached to their dif- 
ferent pursuits^ and connecting with them the ideas 
of wisdom and importance the multitude will ridicule 
those who go not alqng with them, as formal and 
precise, as raw^ uneducated, and ignorant of the 
world. Assailed by such reproaches, the, timid 
become afraid ; the modest are abashed; ^he com? 
plaisant and good-natured submit to their supposed 
friends. They begin to imagine that the general 
opinion of the world cannot but have some reason on 
its side ; and, ho^lf seduced by persuasion, half com^ 
pelled by ridicule, they surrender their former confio? 
tions, and consent to live as they see others^ around 
theni living. 
Sudi are the evils which we must study to over- 
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come by good, if we wish to be esteemed either 
honouraJble men, or iaitihful "Christians. And how 
are we to overcome them ? This is the 'victory^ says 
lihe apostie John, that wercometh the worlds even our 
Jbiih.* It is the steadiness of firm and rooted prin- 
ciple, of belief in «6od and Christ, of belief in the 
everlasting importance of religion and virtue, which 

you are to oppose to the host of evil doers. Conv 

sider, I beseech you, that no fashions nor opinions 
of men can eiSect that unalterable law of God, which 
rests on the eternal basis of rectitude and truth. 
Men, if they please, may call evil, good^ and good, 
evil; but as they cannot change the nature of things, 
their voice gives no sanction to any plan of conduct 
«as right and wise.t So far are you from having ai^y 
4^hance of holding either a wise or a safe course by 
going along with the multitude, that he who Jm!^ 
plicitly follows them may be justly presumed to be 
in the path of error and of danger. For in every 
age the multitude have inquired superficially, have 
judged rashly, and acted inconsiderately. Concur- 
rence with general practice, neither affords justifi- 
cation of conduct, nor promises impunity in what is 
evil. The righteous Lord of all will never suffer his 
laws to be subjected to the capricious fancies of his 
creatures. Transgressors will neither be screened by 
their numbers, nor escape by being hidden, in a 
crowd. 

In times, therefore, when corruption is prevalent^ 
when vice under any of Its modes is fashionable, we 
are particularly called upon to show that we have 

"^ ' * " ■ ' * 'J 

* 1 John, V. 4^ 
f See this subject ftilly discussed in Sermon LXIX. of tbis Vol. 
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within U8 a good^ wMch we can oppose to this evil; 
to show that we have £xed principles of our own, 
which we will surrender to no man, bat upon which 
we will act, and will stand by them to the last It 
ought to be no part of our character, that we seek to 
distinguish ourselves by affected austerity, and a 
marked singularity in frivolous and insignificant mat- 
ters. Our distinction must rest upon a steady adhe- 
rence to rational religion and the uncontrovertible 
rules of virtue, when the multitude around tis, 
whether the high of the low, are deviating into 
licentious and criminal conduct Depend upon it 
you may, that even that multitude, though they may 
attempt to turn you into ridicule, honour you at the 
bottom of their hearts. They will be compelled to 
acknowledge, or at least to f^A, whether they acknow- 
ledge it or not, that your unsaken firmness in what 
you esteem to be honourable and worthy must pro- 
ceed from some principle within, of a higher nature 
than that from which they act At any rate, by tha& 
maintaining in every situation the cause of religion 
and truth, and thereby overcoming evil with your 
good, you shall obtain honour from the great Judge 
ijf the earth, and your reward shall be great in 
heaven. 

ThOs, in several important instances, I have shown 
how the exhortation in the text is to be complied 
with, and in what manner our good should overcome 
tvil; overcoming injuries by generous forgiveness; 
overcoming misfortunes by patience and resignation; 
overcoming the temptations of evil examples by 
steady adherence to conscience and duty. In many 
of these cases, the conflict we are called to maintain 

12 
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may be arduous and difficult ; inclined, as we too often 
are, by the bent of our nature, to the evil side. But, 
if we wish and desire to do well, let us not be dis- 
couraged, nor despair of victory. Weak jn our- 
selves, we have ground to be strong in the Lordf and 
in tfieporver of his might. For the principle of good, 
feeble though it may be at present in human nature, 
is never left unbefriended by God. It is a principle 
derived from heaven, and partakes of heavenly effi- 
cacy. If it once take root in the soul, it will be 
made to arise and grow from small beginnings into 
gradual maturity, under his protection and influence 
from whom its origin came. To them who have no 
might, it is written, he increaseth strength.* The 
contest between sin and righteousness, which at pre- 
sent takes place in the world, is a struggle between 
God and Belial, between the powers of light and the 
kingdom of darkness j and in this state of things we 
must easily dis^cern to which side the final' victory will 
belong. Let us endeavour to do our duty, and God 
will be with us. Let us sincerely study to overcome 
eyil with good, and we shall overcome it. Our feeble 
powers shall be aided by Divine might, and our im- 
perfect services crowned with Divine rewards. They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall 
run and not be weary ; they shall walk and notfaint.\ 

* Isaiah, xl. 29. f Isaiah, xl. SI. 
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SERMON LXXXIIL 

On a Ijfe of Dissipation and PueAsuRE. 

Proverbs, xiv, IS. 

M/ven in laughter the heart is sommful ; and the end of 
thatntirih isheamness. 

IpAINS and sorrows occur so frequently in human 
^ life« that it is not surprising that the multitude of 
men should eagerly court scenes of pleasure and joy. 
It is natural to seek relief from our cares, by what- 
ever promises to substitute hours of gladness in the 
place of anxiety and trouble. But we have much 
reason to beware, lest a rash or unwary pursuit of plea- 
sure defeat its end, lest the attempt to carry pleasure 
t6o far, tend, in the issue, to ^ink us into misery. 
There is a vmy^ says the wise man in the verse preced- 
ing the Text, "which seemeth right unto a man ; but the 
end thereof are the wat/s of death. There is a certain 
Course of life which a man may have chosen to adopts 
as leading to gladness and enjoyment ; but which he 
shall find at last to be destructive of his happiness : 
for kll is not real gladness, which has the appearance 
of being such. There is a laughter^ in the nndst of 
which the heart is sorrowfiil ; and a mirth, the end 
whereqfis heaviness. 

From serious admonitions of this kind given in 
Scripture, it would be very unjust to infer, that 
religion is an enemy to all mirth and gaiety. It cir- 
eumaieribes our enjoyments, indeed, within the bounds 
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of temperance ; but, as far as this sacred limit per- 
mits, it gives free scope to all the gratifications of 
life. It even heightens their relish to a virtuous 
man. It enlivens his cheerfulness, and allows him to 
enjoy with satisfaction all that prosperity affords him» 
The text is applicable only to that set of men to whom 
temperance is no restraint ; who propose to them- 
selves the unlimited enjoyment of amusement and 
pleasure in all their forms, as the sole object and 
business of life. 

Such persons, too frequently to be met with in the 
age wherein we live, have utterly mistaken the nature 
and condition of man. From the participation of 
pleasure, as I just now observed, he is far from being 
excluded. But let him remember that a mediocrity 
only of enjoyment is allowed him, for his portion on 
earth. He is placed in a world, where, whatever 
bis rank or station be, a certain part is allotted him 
to act ; there are duties which are required of him ; 
there are serious cares which must employ his mind, 
how to perform properly the various offices of life, 
and to fill up the place which belongs to him in 
society. — He who, laying aside all thoughts and 
cares of this kind, finding himself in the possession of 
ea^or afiluent fortune, and in the bloom of life, says 
Within himself, " What have I to do, but to seek out 
<* every pleasure and amusement which the world 
<« can afford me? Let others toil in the common 
<^ walks of life, who have to make their fortunes by 
^< sobef aiid dull application. But to me labour is 
" (Superfluous j the world is open. Wherever amuse* 
^« naerit invites, or pleasure calls, there I go. By 
« piEts^ing my days and niglits in whatever can enteri- 
*♦ tainf riiyfaticybr gratify iriy/seril^ Ufe shall to me 

2 2 
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«* be rendered delightful/* — He^ I say, who thinks 
thus, vainly endeavours to counteract the intention 
of nature, and the decree of Providence, He attempts 
to render his state on earth, what it was never design- 
ed to be. He might as well expect that the physical 
laws of nature should be altered on his account ; aod 
that, instead of being confined to walk like ordinary 
men on the ground, he should obtain the privilege of 
treading on the air, as expect to enjoy a state of 
perpetual pleasure, by devoting himself to pleasure 
wholly, and setting aside all the serious cares and 
duties of life. Troubles, he may be well assured, are 
prepared for him, and await him. Where he expect- 
ed satisfaction, he shall meet with disappointment ; 
and in him shall be verified the saying in the Text; 
that even in laughter the heart is sorroxvfiil, and the 
end of that mirth is heaviness. But lest, to per- 
sons of this description, such general reasoning, from 
the established constitution of Providence, may not 
be s?itisfactory, I proceed to show them how clearly 
it is confirmed by facts. For this purpose let us 
observe. 

In the first place, the obvious consequences of a 
life of pleasure and dissipation, to health, fortune, 
and character. To each of these, it is an enemy, 
precisely according to the degree to which it is 

carried. Character is soon affected by it. As 

the man of dissipation often makes his appearance in 
public, his course is marked, and his character is 
quickly decided, by general opinion according to the 
line which he is observed to pursue. By frivolity and 
levity, he dwindles intp insignificance. By vicious 
excesses, or criminal pleasures, he incurs disapproba- 
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tion or contempt. The fair prospects which his 
friends had once entertained of him die away, in pro- 
portion as his idleness or extravagance grows; and 
the only hope which remains is, that some fortunate 
incident^ may ocpur to check his career, and reclaim 
him to a better mind. In the mean time, the respect- 
able and the grave smile at his follies, and avoid his 
company. In the midst of some fashionable assem- 
blies he may shine ; by some of his fellows he may 
be admired ; but in the world he is of no significance 
or consequence, any more than the little animals that 
sport around him. — Health, the most valuable of all 
temporal blessings, is known to be preserved by tem- 
perance and a regular life. But, by the men of dis- 
sipation, it is readily sacrificed at the shrine of plea- 
sure. To years of health and soundness, they are 
often so foolish as to prefer a few hours of sensual 
gratification. Supposing that no extravagant excesses, 
or vicious pleasures, cut short their health and life^ 
yet what constitution can stand the irregular hours, 
the disorderly living, the careless indulgence into 
which the love of pleasure draws those who devote 
themselves to it ? Hence the shattered and debili- 
tated body, and the premature old age. The native 
vigour and sprightliness of yputh is melted down by 
effeminacy and sensuality. The spirits are weakened 

and enervated, if not sunk and lost for ever. 

The state of their fortune may, for a while, enable 
them to indulge their pleasures, and to maintain the 
%ure they wish to keep up in the world ; but let 
fortune be ever so affluent, in the possession of such 
persons, it is in the high road to decay. For to them, 
attention to business, or to the management of their 
afi&irs, becomes a burden, which they studiously shun. 

z 3 
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Prudent economy is disdained, as a mean attentfon^ 
belonging only to vulgar and narrow minds. Their 
habits of* licentiousness require u'nlimited indulgence* 
The demands of passion must be immediately sup- 
plied, whatever the consequences be* Hence, deliver- 
ing themselves up to those who can furnish supply for 
their expense, or who pretend to take charge of their 
a£&irs, they become the prey of the crafty, who fatten 
on their spoils ; till at last, in the midst of thought- 
less extravagance, and of general waste and profu- 
sion, they see nothing remaining to them but the 
ruins of a broken fortune. 

Such are some of the miseries attending habits of 
dissipation, and the intemperate love of pleasure. 
We see them daily exemplified in the world, through- 
out all the stages of this character, from the frivolous 
and the giddy, up to the rake and the profligate ; in 
some stages, only impairing health and fortune ; in 
others, entirely overthrowing them ; in their begin- 
nings, casting a shade on the characters of -men; 
in their completion, exposing them to disgrace and 
misery. —— Even abstracting fpom those ultimate 
consequences in which in*egular pleasures terminate^ 
the gratification, which, in the mean time, they 
bestow, is dearly paid for. A temporary satisfaction, 
it is admitted, they afibrd. They raise the spirits to 
a degree of elevation above their usual tone, hut 
in that forced elevation they can never long remain ; 
and in proportion to the elevation to which they 
were raised, is the degree of depression to w|)ich 
they subside. Experience has shown, that no sen- 
sual pleasure, except what is regulated by tecp- 
perance, can be lasting. Every pleasure th^ is 
carried beyond it, is no mor^ than a mompf^t^y 
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..exi^sion ; a transient giHfh ; a torrent that comes 
down impetuously, sparkling and foaming in Its 
course, but that soon runs out, and leaves a muddy 
and polluted channel. Who knows not the languor 
and dejection that follow every excessive indulgence 
of pleasure, or a long continuation of amusement o£ 
any kind ? From whom do you hear such frequent 
complaints of low spirits, as from those who spend 
most of their time in the circles of dissipation and 
gaiety, or in the revelry of the world ? To what 
wretched and pernidous resources are they obliged 
to fly, in order to recruit their spirits, and restore 
some life to their deadeao^d sensations? What melau" 
chnly spectacles do tiiey at length exhibit of a worn- 
out frame, and an exhausted mind ? So well-founded 
is the assertion in the Text, that there is a mvrtht tie 
end qfwhickis hetmness. * 

Let us consider, in the second place, the ruin 
which a life of pleasure and dissipation brings upon 
the moraLstate and character of men, as well as:cin 
their external condition. This deserves the more 
attention, as the pursuit of pleasure sometimes sets 
out at the beginning with a fair and innocent appe^-^ 
ance. It promises to bestow satisfactions unknown 
to a duller race of mortals ; and, at the same tin^,. 
to allow virtue and honour to remain. Witii a 
great part of mankind, especially with those who are 
most likely to run the race of pleasure, such as are 
wellrborn and have been regularly educated, some 
attachment to good principles at first is found. They 
cwnot as yet bear the reproach <^ any thing .that is 
didiooourable or base. Regard to their word, gexw^ 
imty of seotimenty attachment to their friend^i. and, 

z 4 
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coflopassion for the unhappy, prevail for a while in 

their hearts. But, alas ! as the love of pleasure 

gains ground, with what insidious steps does it 
advance towards the abolition of all virtuous prinoi- 
pies? It has been ever found, that without the 
assistance of reflection, and of serious thought, virtue 
cannot long subsist in the human mind. But to 
Reflection and serious thoughts, the men of dissipa- 
tion are strangers. Absorbed, as they are, in the 
whirlpool of fashionable life, and hurried along by a 
rapid succession of amusements, reflection is lost, and 
good impressions gradually decay. Nothing is regard- 
ed but present enjoyment, and plans of improving on 
that enjoyment, in future. As their taste, and their 
Acquired habits, carry them into the society of licen- 
tious company, they must follow the more trained 
votaries of pleasure who naturally take the lead* 
They become assimilated to the manners of their 
loose associates ; and, without perceiving it them- 
selves, their whole character by degrees is changed. 
Former restraints are now laid aside ; and, in order 
to preserve the rank of equality with their companions 
in every expense, prodigality is the necessary c^nse* 
qtience. Prodigality presently opens away to the 
worst vices. They become both covetous and pro- 
fuse ; profuse in spending, but covetous to acquire. 
In order to carry on the splendour of life, and to 
indulge their inclinations to the full, they now sub- 
mit to what, at their first outset in life, they would 
have rejected as mean and base. Now is the credi* 
tDr defrauded ; the tenant racked and oppressed ; the 
tradesman frustrated of the reward of his honest 
industry ; and friends and relations, on whom any 
impression can be made, axe plundered without 
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mercy. — In this fanner all the bland and smiling 
appearances which mirth and gaiety once carried, are 
transformed into the blackest shapes of vice ; and 
from a character originally stamped only with giddi- 
ness and levity, shoots forth a character compounded 
of dishonesty, injustice, oppression, and cruelty. 

Is there any one who will deny, that the intem- 
perate pursuit of pleasure leads frequently into all 
the vices now mentioned, and that some of them it 
carries always in its train? I shall not dwell on 
certain crimes, which none but the most atrocious 
devotees of pleasure will pretend to justify, though 
all who partake of* that character make too light of 
them ; such as, the violation of the marriage-bed, 
the seduction of the innocent, and the introduction 
of misery into families once happy and flourishing. 
These are crimes that require the interposition of 
th« law^ver and the judge, more than the admonition 
of the preacher. — Let us only think for a little of 
that reproach of modern times, that gulf of time and 
fortune, the passion for gaming, which is so often 
the refuge of the idle sons of pleasure, and often 
also tfie last resource of the ruined. To how many 
bad passions, to how many base arts, does it give 
rise? What violent agitations of the mind, some- 
times bursting into rage and frenzy, does it occasion ? 
What a shameful traffic of gain does it form among 
persons, whom their rank in life, and their connec- 
tions in society, ought to have raised above the 
thoughts of enriching themselves by such dishonour- 
able means ? How many friendships has it broken ? 
How many families has it ruined? In what deadly 
oAUiStropfaes has^ it often terminated ? The gamester 
sits jdown at tbe fetal table wltb eager spirits and 
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mighty hopes* Behold him when he rises, — a ynetcbp 
haggard and forlorn, cursing his fate, and, from 
despair of retrieving his ruined fortune, driven per- 
haps to entertain the horrid thought of ending his 

own existence ! Dismissing so melancholy a 

theme, let us, 

In the third place, attend to the disquieting sen- 
sations which are apt to intrude upon the men of 
pleasure, even in the midst of their enjoyments. 
Not only is the end of their mirth heavinesSy but in 
laughter^ as it is expressed in the text, the heart is 
sorr(wJuL Often is laughter afiected when the heart 
is galled within. A show of mirth is put on to cover 
some secret disquiet. When you enter into a gay 
and festive assembly, you behold every appearance of 
sparkling felicity. Alas! could you look into the 
brea&ts of this seemingly happy company, how incon- 
siderable would the proportion be found of those 
who are truly happy ! how great the proportion of 
those who, either in their minds, were entirely vacant 
and languid ; or who fled to scenes of gaiety in order 
to fly from themselves, from domestic uneasinejss, or 
corroding cares, and in the tu,inult of con)pany md 
forcied inirtb, to drown tji^ir sorifows ! — r^ At the 
best, the flakes of joy, which burst from the dissi'- 
pated and careless, are of a transient and broken 
kind, interrupted by reflections whic^ tbey cwnot 
altogether avoid. For at the bottom of the hearts of 
most men, even amidst an iri^egular life, there lies a 
secret feeling of proprietyt a sense of right and wrong 
in conduct. This inward sense is frequcaitly to 
much borne down by appetites and pas»ioiis» as to lose 
its power of guiding nten to what is cigfaf;^ while yet it 
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retains as much influence as to make them sensible 
that they have been doing wrong ; that they have not 
acted that part in life which they ought to have act^ 
and which their friends, and the world, had a t^ 
to expect from them. Though conscience be not 
strong enough to guide, it still has strength to dart a 
sting. — Together with this conscipusnj&si^ of ill desert, 
there will be at some times joined a humbling sense of 
their own insignificancy, when they behold others 
meeting with esteem and honour for having acted a 
manly and worthy part in life. Their superiority th^y - 
are obliged to acknowledge, and to look up to them 
with respect ; while the retrospect of their own life 
affords nothing but shame, and the bitter remembrance 
of time they have mis-spent, and opportunities they 
have thrown away. — In the midst too of mortifyisig 
reflections of this kind, it will not be in their poweir to 
escape altogether from a dread of certain consequence 
which are in hazard of befalling from their c^ele6i9 
conduct. Scarcely is any fortune so stable as to be 
beyond the reach of accidents that will diminish it. To 
none so readily as to the men of pleasure, are such 
accidents likely to happen ; and fond as they are of 
their present superb train of living, the dread that it 
mayjiot be in their power always to continue it, will, 
in spite of all their endeavours to avoid such thoughts, 
occasionally force itself upon them, and cast a cloud 
oyer many a scene of projected merriment. 

Can you reckon that to be sincere joy, which is 
liable to be interrupted and mingled with so many 
aensations of the most disagreeable nature ? In the 
f^iip of intemperance, or in the tumult of loose 
society, the man of pleasure studies to drown them. 
But often his efibrts are vain. When he pu^es to 
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the utmost his scenes of criminal revelry, they mU 
carry the resemblance of Belshazzar's feast ; at which, 
while the impious monarch was drinking amongst 
his lords and concubines, he beheld the fingters of a 
mdn's hand writing in unknown characters on the 
wall over against him ; and his countenance changed^ 
and his heart sunk witfiin hhn.* Thus, in the midst 
of riot, imagined spectres have been known to haunt 
the man of guilty pleasure* He sees hands coming 
forth to write on the wall against him. The very 
portraits of his ancestors, which hang in his hall, appear 
to him to look with frowning aspect, and to upbraid him 
with wasting in licentious pleasures the fortune which 
their honourable labours or virtuous industry had 

. acquired. — Of all the classes of sinners, it has been 
found, that none are so liable, i9 some period of their 
livis, or at least when life is drawing to its close, to be 
smitten with severe remorse, as those who have sacri- 

, ficed to pleasure all the calls of conscience and of duty. 

Let us consider, in the last place, how unsuitable 
a life of dissipation and pleasure is to the condition 
of man in this world, and how injurious to the 
interests of society. In the world we are surrounded 
with scenes of distress. We behold the greatest part 
of the human raoe doomed to hard labour and 
penurious subsistence. We hear the cries of indi- 
gence. We know that every day thousands are 
yielding up their breath, and thousands are attending 
their dying friends. Our own lives are fleeting fast 
away* Flourishing as our state may at present 
seem, we know there is but a step between us and 

* Darnel, v: 5. 
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death. The youngest and the healthi^^t cannot tell 
whether. they may not, within the space of a few 
days^ be called to undergo the judgment of God. — * 
Is this a time, is this a place, where no other thing 
is to be pursued but giddy amusement and perpetual 
pleasure ? Have you, my friends, who are spending 
your days in this wanton abuse of prosperity^ no 
sense of the unsuitableness of such conduct to thq 
condition of mortal man ? Do you see nothing irt 
the state of human life to chasten and temper y<HM? 
mirth; to bring serious reflections, hoipe to your 
bosom; to admonish you that it is better to go 
sometimes to the Jwicse qf mourning, than to dwell 
always in the house qf feasting? — Do you feel no 
compunction at the thought that, by your* luxury, and 
extravagance, you are adding to the scenes of sorroW' 
which already abound in this afflicted : world ? Foi" 
you, and your follies, the aged parent or the respect<>^ 
able relation mourn. To supply the oppressive, 
demands of your pleasures, families are driven frote 
their habitations, and left to poverty and want. Your 
mirth forces the widow and the fatherless to weep* 
— At the same time, you are scattering poison in 
society around you. You are corrupting tie puhli<? 
ipanners by the life which you lead. You are pro- 
pagating follies and vic^s; and by the example which 
you set are ensnaring many to follow you into ruiu*^ 
— — Consider with how much discontent and indig- 
nation the poorer classes of men, all the while, behold 
you. Especially, if in times of scarcity and of warj. 
such a$ those in which I now write, they see you 
indulging in wastefulness and thoughtless profusion, 
when they and their families are not able to earn 
their bread. As long as wealth is properly employed. 
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persons in low situations naturally look up to their 
superiors with respect. They rest contented in their 
station. They are even disposed to bless the hand 
which furnishes them with employ^Bent on reasonable 
terms, and occasionally dispwtefs seasonable relief. 
But if they feel themselves oppressed, merely that a 
few may be enabled to squander at pleasure, and to 
revel in wasteful excess, their discontents are not 
easily suppressed. With sullen murmurs they issue 
from their impoverished habitations, prepared for 
every evil work. 

Such are some of the consequences which flow 
from dissipation and the intemperate love of pleasure. 
Let not the efiect of* what has been said be frusti*ated 
by this evasion, that although the descriptions whicft 
haVe been given be just and true, yet they are 
applicable only to such as have carried their pursuit 
of pleasure to the most criminal excess ; a class, in 
which few, if any, will admit that they desetre to 
be ranked. — They who are only beginning the course 
of vicious pleasure, and who sin within prescribed 
bounds,' may reckon with certainty on their bearing 
a share of the evils and miseries which I have de- 
scribed. Not only so, but having once entered on an 
irregular course, they cannot tell where they are to 
stop. They have drunk from the cup of the enchant- 
r^is; and being fairly brought within the magic 
circle, their powers of reflection are laid asleep, and 
to make an escape may not be in their power. 

To some, it may perhaps appear, that the whoHf 
strain of this discourse refers only to the rich and the 
greiEtt; and that persons rf moderate fortune, and' of 
tiie middle ranks of life, who form the gr6^t body of 
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society, have little or no concern in it. But this is 
entirely a mistake. Splendid fortune, and high birth 
or rank, afford, beyond doubt, the strongest and 
most frequent temptations to the loose indulgence 
of every enjoyment. But throughout all ranks the 
danger extends, of being misled by pleasure in some 
of its forms. In this country, where wealth and 
abundance are so much diffused over all stations; 
where it is well Jcnown that the inferior orders of men 
are perpetually pressing upon those who are above 
them, and following them in their manners, a life of 
dissipation is perhaps not less frequent among the 
middle, than among the higher classes of society. 
The modes of amusement may not be so refined. 
The entertainments and pleasures may be of i grosser 
kind. But in many an inferior circle, there prevails 
as much love of pomp and show, as much proportional 
extravagance in expense, as much rivalry in the cdm^ 
petition of passions and pleasures, as in the most 
fashionable and courtly assemblies. Sober reflections 
are as much laid aside; the gratification of vanity, 
and the indulgence of pleasure, are pursued with 

equal eagerness. Let us therefore, ray brethren, 

in whatever rank of life we are placed, proceed upon 
this as our great principle, that to serve God, to 
attend to the serious cares of* life, and to discharge 
faithfully the duties of our station, ought to be the 
first coticern of every man who wishes to be wise and 
happy; that amusement and pleasure are to be con- 
sidered as the relaxation, not the business of life; and 
that if from those sentiments we depart, and give our- 
selves up to pleasure as our only object, even in 
laughter the heart shall he sorrowful^ and the end of 
our wirth shall he heaviness. 



SERMON LXXXIV. 
On the CoN8ciENC£ void of Offence. 

Acts, xxiv. 16. 

Herein do lesercise myself^ to have ahvuafs a conscience 
wid of offenccj toncard God and toward mm. 

nnHESE words were spoken by the Apostle Paul, 
in the conrse^ of that manly and spirited defence 
which he made for himself, when accused of sedition 
and impiety before Felix, the Roman Governor. He 
vindicates himself from the charges brought against 
him; but boldly avows his principles, conceal^ no 
part he had acted, gives up no doctrine he had taught, 
and with the firm consciousness of innocence, appeals 
to his enemies themselves fpr the unblemished inte^ 
grity of his life and character- 
To maintain always a conscience void of offisnce 
toward God and toward men is a degree of virtue to 
which, in its full extent, none can lay claim. For 
who is there among the sons of men that can pretend, 
on every occasion, throughout his whole life, to 
have preserved a faultless conduct ? How few days, 
indeed, go over our heads wherein something doe» 
not pass, in which our behaviour has not been 
altogether correct, or free from every offence ? In the 
present imbecility and fallen state of human nature, 
he is the worthiest person who is guilty of the fewest 
offences towards God or towards m^n. But tfaougli 
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the character referred to in the Text be not attainable 
by us in a complete degree, it is the character to 
which we must all study to approach ; to come as 
near to it as .the .weakness of our. nature admits; so 
that neither in piety towards God, nor in social duties 
towards men, we may^ be found remarkably defi- 
cient. You will observe, that this great Apostle 
doejs not boast, of having fully attained to a conscience 
void of every offence. His words are, that herein he 
ewercised himself; that is, this was his: object and his 
study, to this he formed and: trained himself, to have 
always a conmence void of qffhme towards God and 
»ic». —rrr- Assuredly, there is nothing in human life, 
more amiable and respectable than such. a character. 
Wherever it appears, it commands universal reverence 
iQ;every station, whether high or low. It is indeed 
what all men would wish to gain ; at least they wish 
that others should believe them . to possess it. Even 
the impst .corrupt look to it, from afar, with a sigh ;: 
imd however obliged to condemn themselves for 
having fallen sho^t of it, cannot help esteeming and 
respecting others who are dignified by. the attainment 
of it. -i-r— Let us then consider,, first, what is implied 
in exercising ox forming ourselves to maintain the 
cdnscience. void of offence j and .next, what the 
e€^t$ will be of having, in some degree,, attained it; 

; J. In e^^^rci^mg' ourselves for this purpose our first 
care must be to have our conscience well informed, 
or properly instructed, as to what is, or is not, real 
ground of offence towards God, or towards men. 
Conscience is the guide, or the 'enlightening and 
directing principle of conduct^ and as our Saviour 
has warned us, IftheUght w^kh is in thee be darkness, 

VOL.111. A A 
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him great xciU that darkness be f * If that which should 
guide us he ii»df . misled, how widdy must we 
wander astray? — There are two extremes here, to 
each of which di£BM:ent sets of mea are apt erroneously 
to incline. One set of men are apt to be minutely 
scmpulpua about matters of smi^ler importance;; 
HAing^ as the Scripture describes them, mm/, amsej 
and cumins while Aejf neglect Ae we^ktier matters qf 
the lem^ Punctual in their observance of aU the 
forms and ceremonies of religion, they hope by this 
means. to compensate for allowing themselves in 
unlawfiil pleasures or unr^hteous gains. Anotiier» 
and perhaps a more numerous set of m^i err from 
loose casuistry in matters of moral duty. They 
admit the obligation they are under to virtuous 
practice; but they lay the whole stress of virtue on 
some particular good dispositions to which theup 
temper inclines them. On these they highly value 
themselves; hut breaches of other parts oiAxAy^ they 
are apt to consider as small and venial transgressions* 
They have balances of their own, in which tii^ 
weigh every transgression ; and if any of the offences 
they have committed, either against God or their 
neighbouc, weigh light in the scale of fashion or 
general practice, they appear to them as scarcely 
any offences at all. r^ Both these extremes we must 
carefully guard against: and study to regulate our 
conduct by the pure .unsophisticated laws of .God ; 
rei^g our character neither, on a strict, obaeirvance 
merely of the external fonas of religioo, nor op a 
partial ri^pard. to its moral duties; but attendii]^ to 
all that God has required fhnn ^s as men and Chris** 
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tia]!i8.«-.Tbe triitii is^ stieb errors as I have pointed 
oiit, always have their source in some oomi|)tion oC 
the heart. It is not from inability to diseover what 
they ought to do, that men err in practice.; It is 
hx>m some oblique regard to their interests: or theirr 
jpleasores, to their reputation or their garni that they 
deviate into by-paths, while they afieet to assume 
aome appes^ance of principle. Fiiirness and upsiight* 
ness of mind are the chief requisites for directuig 
our consdence how to avoid offences towards God OS 
man. He who, with an honest intention, seeks in 
every ease to know what it is his duty to do, will 
fieldom or never be at a loss to discover it. . ; 

Ik the next places it belongs to every one who 
etudies to attain td a consdence vdd of ol^noe^ tb 
make reparation^ for whatever wrong be, is oonsdiHis 
of having fbrmeiiy done. This isth6 most diffibult, 
bat at th^ sahae time the most satBfactory :test, of bur 
sincerity in desidng to have a clear conscience before 
Ood and man; How can he be sincere in this des^re^ 
wfad allows himself to remain quiet while loaded with 
the i sense that all he now enjoys has been obtmnedby 
injustice and fraud ? If he continues, without re^ 
mcMTse, to &tten upon the gains of uprightoousn^s ; 
to feast on the spoils of the industrious ; to revel in 
luxuries purchased by oppression or treachery ; dare 
he hold up hia face, and utter the name oi Coth 
science ? Ww to him that btdldeA his house i^ wu 
righteofusnesSj m^ his chmibers ly wromg.^ In the 
^ midst of bis stiftely habitation, the stone j in the ex^ 
pressive language of Scripture, shaU cry ma qf (bit 

* Jerem. xxiL IS. 
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wall against Him ; and the beam out of the timber shall 

anstver $L* It may not be always in a man's 

power, to make exact restitution of every unlawful 
gain he has acquired; but to make reparation to the 
utmost of his power, for every wrong he has done to 
Others, is the duty of every one who lays any claim to 
pHueiple or honesty. If this be entirely neglected, 
it IS the mark of a cc^iscience that is become dead to 
a]l sense of right and wrong. In vain we pretend to 
dear our conscience, by affecting to compensate for 
fraud <Mr cruelty, either by acts of strict religious 
liomage towards God, or by some partial virtues and 
shows of generosity towards men. With respect to 
men, we ought to learn that we must begin with 
being just, before we can attempt to be generous. 
Witii respect to God, we know that he delightis in 
fnefxy more than sacrifice ; and rejects with contempt 
the hypocritical worshipper. / wiU come near to you 
in judgment, saith the Lord ; and I mil be a swift 
witness against those that oppress the hireling, the 
widow, and the fatherless ; and that turn, aside tJie 
stranger Jrom Ms right — The Lord will plead their 
cause, and spoil the soul qf those that spoiled them.f 

Aptek making reparation for the . wrongs he has 
committed, the next study of every one who is ^arer- 
cisingi himse^ to have the conscience void of offence, 
should be to guard against. those partioukr snares, 
which have formerly led him into evil. — If, for 
instance,"cqvetousniess has on many occasions tempted 
him to defi^ud or oppreas, that he might increase 
his worldly stoifc, it ought to be his first ca;re to cor- 

* Habak. ii. 11. t Malachi, iii. 5. 
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rect in future this inordinate passi<!m for wealth, by 
bringing down in his estimation the acqidsitions of 
fortune to their proper valueV^o^hat he may renmio 
satisfied with a moderate share of the world's goods,' 
and become sensible of what small importance great 
riches are to real happiness. If ambitidn has im- 
pelled him to rise into consideration by crooked policy 
and intrigues, let him impress his mind with all the 
considerations that will show him the emptiness aiid 
vanity of worldly honours. If a loose and careless 
life has brought him into habits of dissipation, and 
led him to neglect those religious duties which he 
owed to his Maker, let him return to the regilllu- 
worship of God ; and nourish an awful fear and re- 
verence of that Almighty Being, on whom his all 
depends in time and eternity. — — In this mariner it 
must be his care to begin, by eradicating thdse coi?- 
ruptions, which, oh different occasions, hstve" tempted 
him td violate conscience. This study to reform; all 
known errors in former life, will be onfe of the most 
satisfying marks of a sincere design to preserve in 
future a conscience void of offence. For if- any of 
the old vitiated parts of the disposition bie allowed to 
remain in their former state, in vain will any man 
apply himself to a thorough reformation of character. 
The favourite ruling passion, if it be suffered to keep 
its ascendant, will not fail to drag the life after it. 

In. the last place, in order to carry on this disci- 
pline which I have been recommending for obtaining 
a good conscience, it will be highly necessary, that 
we frequenthr examine ourselves, and bring our con« 
duct under, review. No day ought to pass over our 
head, without some exercise of this kind. Every 
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evening before we go to rest, we vhoidd subject to 
scrutiny the transactions in which we have been 
engaged. << What have I done this day, by which I 
<« may either have justly otfended any man, or liave 
^ shown neglect of God ? What duty have I tram* 
<* gressed? Wherein have I omitted to act the part 
^ whidi my Maker, or my feliow-creatores, had a 
<< title to expect from me?*'--* Be assured, my 
friends, that only by thus preserving consdesce in 
the frequent exercise of its natural jurisdiction, you 
can support its rights* If you do not lead it in this 
manner often to assume its due station, its authority 
will gradually decline. There will be* no accuracrfr in 
your moral conduct. <i!!orruptions will grow upon 
you unawares. You will forget that you are crea* 
tures -accountable for your actions, to a higher 
tribunal than that of the worid* — :— It is a careless 
train of living, that is the general ruin of mankinds 
It is not so much from having adopted ev3 princi-* 
pies that men become wicked, as £rom having adopted 
no principles at all. They follow their inclinations, 
without examining whether there be any principles 
which they ought to form for regulating their con- 
duct. The chief corrective of this mischief is that 
which has been suggested; by bringing conscience 
into a frequent exercise of its power, and thereby 
awakening its authority over our life. — BitMrly it 
may at times reprove us for oui: sins and follies^ 
Sharply it may sting. But those reproofs and those 
stings are salutary in their efiect ; and tend to pre-i 
vent us from proceeding headlong in a downward 
course. If ever conscience become altogether dead 
and still, the symptom is ominous of our having con- 
tracted from hardened vice that mortal kthargy, from 
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which we are only to be awakened at the day of 
ju^ment. 

11. Having thus suggested some of the particulars 
wiiich appear most es^^tial in eoferci^ng or foirming 
tmrsehes to attain to a conscience void qfojffence touimrds 
God and men^ I come next to recommend this dis- 
cipline by showing the happy effects it will produce. 
These happy efiecta are manifold ; to avoid prolixity^ 
I shall comprise them under two general heads. 
Such a clear conscience sets us free from the terrors 
of another world ; it exempts us from a multitude of 
disquietudes in this. 

First, the conscience void of offence tends to pro- 
cure freedom from the terrors of another world. 
Many, I know, in the gaiety of their hearts, pre- 
t^d to make light of terrors of this kind; yet 
nothing is more certain, than that they are capable 
of assailing and dismaying the stoutest heart. Con- 
science is too great a power in the nature of man to 
be altogether subdued. It may for a time be 
repressed and kept dormant. Bujt; conjunctures there 
are in human life which awaken it ; and when once 
awakened, it flashes on the sinner's mind with all the 
horrors of an invisible Ruler and a future judgment. 
It has been so ordered by Providence, that it is 
always in the evil day, at the season when men stand 
most in need of consolation and support, that con- 
sdence exerts its vengeance on the guilty. I might 
mention what is suffered in the lonely hours of solitude 
and silence, when the sinner's mind is humbled and 
depressed by some recent disgrace, or some disap- 
pointment in his criminal pursuits. But let me only 
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lead your thoughts to what must await us aO, wlien 
we shall have arrived at the decline of life ; whw v^e 
feel the hand of death upon us, and cannot any more 
flatter ourselves that it will long delay giving the fatal 
stroke. Si^fficierit^ and more than suffiei^nt, jf&r ihetda^ 
will be the evil thereof j even supposing that nothing 
within shall alarm us with dark foreboi^ings of what 
is to fdllow. But if at the time. when we are opipressed 
with sickness or. pain upon our bed, distressed per- 
haps with the situation' of our. family and worldly 
affairs, and just about to take the last farewell oC. our 
friends and of all we have ever loved on earth ; if in 
the midst of this scene of distress, we;s^iall be also 
tormented with the thought of what is to become of 
us in that next world which is just 6pening to our view ; 
if we. djepart from, life, conscious that we deserve 
punish nient for the manner in which/we havje lived.; 
and dreading that . the hour .of our being to reqei^e 
that -punishment is at band ; such a state ,Qf cqmpti- 
cated misery who can endure ? The spirit thus uootmjied 
and bleeding, when it is going forth from the body, 
*who can hear? . • '. . 

I by no means say, thjj,t he, who during his life has 
taken the greatest care to preserve his coBsdeiiee 
void of offence, can. upon that plea. rest. with. Qonfi- 
deuce ; or upon this ground aloneleave this life with- 
out uneasiness or fear.. No. man^s ; conscience was 
ever entirely clear from all reproach. ; We daily 
offend; and the best have much reasbn to implqre 
mercy and forgiveness from their judge. The whole 
strain of the Gospel tends to humble and depress 
those who vainly trust to their own imperfect right- 
eousness. It teaches us that the ultimate ground oh 
which we are to rest for acceptance with God, is the 
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ri|^^«ou8miS8:and iifn^rit^of our great ^Redeemer. --— ^ 
But tHis I'say.aod^tf stifyto you, that the most satis- 
factory evidence your canrpossess,; of having an interest 
in.the.R^edeeifier^s tnerits, and being .finally accei^ed 
ti^QUgh him, Tmiist arise from the testimony of a co^n- 
science, which you have studied; to ke^p void qfqffent:e 
timards. God and Uwards men. This will be the .liest 
proof? of your belonging to the number of the^soil^ 
of God/ It will be the witness of the Divine Spirit 
.within you : : the day-star arising in your hearts, and 
preparing the approach of a more perfect day. — With* 
out the study of attaining a good conscience be assi^^d 
that all oriier grounds of hope will prove fallacipvis : 
not the raostfervent zeal, nor the highest, pretences to 
iritercoui-sewithGQd, will be of any avail. ,They,\\fill 
have no more stability than the house built on th$ sand, 
which, in the day of trial, ;fjiHs- to the ground, lie 
only whose conscience bears iwijtness to his faithfulr 
.ness, his integrity, and sincerity, in discharging all 
the duties, of iile, can with a steady mind, and a firi^ 
but hiimble tr,ust in his Savipur, look forward to all 
that awaits him in a future unknown wgrld. , 

Xn the next place, while the conscience void of 
ol9fence thus delivers us, in a great degree, from the 
terrors of a future life, it keeps us free, at the. same 
time, from innumerable disquietudes in this life. 
All* the offences for which conscience condemns us, 
become, in one way or other, sources of yexatipn. 
Never did any man long forsake the straight , and 
upright path, without having cause to repent of it. 
Whether it be pleasure, or interest, or ambition, that 
leads him astray, he is always made, to pay dear for 
any supposed advantage he gains. Warily and cau- 
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tkmdy he may at first set oat| and lay mafljrfesMmts 
on Moiffdtf against proceediii(g too &r* Bttft havii^ 
ooceforioketi coDScienoe as his goide, his passioiis 
and ificlinations sooD take the lead of his conduct, 
tmd push hiiii foijrwafd rashly. One bad ^p-faetraf s 
him into another ; tiU, in the end, be is overtaketir if 
not by poverty and disease^ at least by«d&h<MioiirMid 
shame, by the loss of friends, andi&e 'fi>iftiti»eof 
genefsA'^HbeeKQ. He trfo lOfaUceih uprightfy^ baa bedn 
ahmyto f^nd to wdksuitthf: wbile^]& the^dafk and 
etooked paths of fraud, dishonesty, or ignoble plea* 
sore, a flioiisand forms of trouble and disaster arise 
to meet us* In the mean time to a bad man, eon- 
scieaee will be always an uneasy companion* In the 
midit of his amusements, it wiU frequently break in 
upon him with reproach. At night, when he would 
go to rest, holding up to him the deeds of the former 
day, putting him in nrind of what be has lost and 
what be has incurred, it will make him often asham- 
ed, often atraid. -——> Cowardice and baseness of 
mind are never-failing concomitants of a guilty con- 
science. He who is haunted by it, dares never stand 
ibrth to the world, and appear in his own character. 
He is reduced to be constantly studying concealment 
and living in disguise. He must put on the smiKng 
and open look, when dark designs are brooding in bis 
mind. Conscious of his own bad purposes, be looks 
with distrust on all who are arotind him, and shrmks 
from the scrutiny of every piercing eye* He sees, 
or fancies that he sees, suspicion in many a counte- 
nance; and r^ads upbraidings in looks where no 
upbraiding was m^ant. Often he is in great fear, 
tehete no fear is. 

V§ry different from this, is the state of the maa 
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whose comcience is void of oSkncB. He is maniy 
and intrepid in every situation. He has never 
sfdtioed the innocent by guiity arts. He has delucted 
no 4nie with fitlse promises. He has ensnared no mtat 
to trust him by a deo^tfid account of bis aAafs; 
nor taken any advantages of the distresses of others 
to ienfidi ^ himself. Without uneasiness be can lode 
eveiy AMU boldly in the £ice ; and say with the good 
IPt^phet Saitaubri ; Behdtdhere Zxm ; witness ugwmi 
me. Wimse or hme I taken i or^ ^ad^Mse ms haoe I 
tskeni or^ mhom haoe I defrauded? Whom hcsoe I 
oppressed f Qf whose hand have I received any bribe f 
Declare^ and I will restore it to you. * He who can 
thus take God and the world to witness for bis inte- 
grity^ may despise popular accusation or reproach. 
Those censures and rumours which are constantly 
disquieting the man of guilty conscience, pass by him 
unheeded. His witness is in heaven ; and his record 
is on high. Innocence and uprightness form a ten- 
fold shield, against which the darts of the world are 
aimed in vain. Of neither God as his Judge, nor of 
men as bis companions, is such a man afraid. With 
no unquiet nor terrifying slumbers will his couch be 
haunted. I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep ; 
Jbr the Lord maketk me dwell in safety. ^ 

Let those considerations which have been now 
briefly suggested, contribute to render the character 
in the Text, of a conscience void of qffence towards 
God and man, amiable and estimable in our eyes. If 
in its fullest extent we cannot attain to it, let us at 
least endeavour to approach to it, and herein with 

* 1 Samuel) xii. 3. 
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the great Apostle espercise ourselves. We may .rest 
asaiired, that the more we partake of* this charact^, 
the happier. and more honourable shall oiir lile he on 
earth, .and. the nearer shall it bring us to Heaven. 
CQBdcious of:, our innumerable frailties^ let. it: be our 
daily prayer to God, that by his powerful rSplirit he 
would rectify what is corrupted in our nature ; would 
guard us. by his grac^ agailist the temptations that 
.surrcHind us ; keep us from ike path cfthe iestreyer^ 
Imdlead minhk "may etferlastivg. 



SERMON LXXXV. ^ 

Oa the Ascension of Christ. 



[Preachetl in the Evening after the Celebration of the Sacranrfent 
. of the Lord's Supper.] 



' f' Luke, xxiv. 50, 51, ' ' ; 

And he ledtkem out as far as to Beihanifj ^dndhjtrUft 
: vp his hmdis and: blessed them ; And it came to pass 
/ while he. blessed them, he tvas parted from them^nd 
carried t/ip into Heaven. ' . 

npHE sacred scriptures not only set Wfoi^e lis a 
, complete rule of life, bat give height and 
authority to the precepts they deliver, by the infor- 
mation they communicate ^ of certain^ great and 
important facts, in which al^ ;tl;ie hitman race have a 
4eep concern. Of tho^e f^cts dr^ qf the m^^t illus- 
trious is the ascension of our SavioUr tp Heaven, 
%fter having completed the work of our redemption* 
This is a subject on which it is at all times pleasing 
to a Christian to meditate j but especially after the 
QB^ration of |bat solemn ordinance . in which we 
were « this day engaged. We -there renewed th» 
memorial of pur Saviour suffering and dying in the 
cause of marnki|Ki# ,; Let, us pow take, part in his 
succeeding triumphs. Let us with [pleasure behold 
him rising from* the grave, as the conqueror of death 
and hell, and ascending into-Heaven, there to reign 
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ia glory, and to act as the protector and goardian of 
his people, to the end of time. -^ It will be proper 
to b^Q with taking a particular view of all the 
circumstances that attended this memorable event in 
the history (^ our Saviour's life ; as they are related 
in the text, ; compared with the accounts of other 
evai^Usts. Th^ circumstances wfll all be found to 
be both beautiful and sublime in themselves, and 
instructive to us. 

We are informed^, that it was not until forty 
days after his resurrection from the grave, that this 
event took place. During this space he had shimn ' 
himself aik?e qfter his passion^ by numy k^^k pro^, 
being qften seen by his discy^les^ and^cMicermg ^A 
Aem ^tlkmgs pertaining to the kh^d&m tfGod^ All 
being now concluded which he- had to do on earth ; 
the guilt of mankind having been expiated by his 
death, and his Apostles fiilly instructed m the paart 
they wem henceforth to act, and the character thiey 
were to assume ; one day, we are told, he led ihem 
out of the city as far as to Bethany. — With the 
utmost propriety was this place selected for the scene 
ol£ his ascension. Near Bethany was the mount of 
Olives, to which otir Lord was wont so often to retire 
Sm: the exercise^ of private devotion; and there also 
was the garden of Gethsemane, where his sufferings 
commenced with that isigony in which his sotd was 
ea^eeding s^rro^s^ etnm unto deatfu At the spot 
where hx^ generous ^ sofferinga on our account b^gan; 
tfaere^alsO' was his glory to commence; and those 
fieidsiwhieh so long had been his favourite retreat, 
and so often had been consecrated by him to medi^ 

• Acts, i. 8. 
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tation and |irayer«. wane ixpw to be <%ikii^ wil^h J^s 
last and parting sfi^s towards heaven ; a sort of 
9^bpl: of deirotiofi and ^litQCiiis suffecnigSrybe^^ 
^ep$ that rprepare for ascent to heaven. ^-^ Ther^ y^e 
am told,: iHe^l^ v^ Ms h^rids 4nd blessed his difc^ies ; 
mi^hHt he ilessedthenh he W4^ parted^ j^^ ^i(^ 
Howix^utifid 3& tfa&ittitude of ottt'depior^g Lofd ! 
How ireU dni duch^a condbsion suit tbe r^st c^jIhs 
life ! Having hved his mm kvhhh weri^ in ^ w^ldf 
he l&ved tiiem to the md.' While :he Hyed^ h§,\pii^ 
about Amggmd * H^ died^ prayiiig'j^ W.«ige;nj^; 
and wh^i. he ascended intoiieaven, it wm in jfche ^t 
of lifting up his hands and blessing his fH^Kls^^. )ik^ 
a dying parent giving his last benediction to his 
childrea and faiiiity^ A worthy pattern i» here.^et 
before us^ of the manner in which every good ima^ 
should wish. to spend his. last moAients, in act? df 
devotion to God^ and expressions of kindQess.jmd 
afiection to his friends. — While our Saviouc.was 
thus employed, he was parted from his discipks ; 
adotid^ it is said, received him out of their dgfit^ 
and he was carried up into heaven. Here were no 
whirlwinds, no thuiiders, no chariots of fire. Super** 
natural appearances of old, had been accompanied 
with majesty of a terrible kind. Tlie law was giyen 
in the midst of li^tnings and thunders. Elijah was 
caught up into heaven in a fiery chariot. But the 
Saviour of the' world was gently received up in 4 clQud.; 
with that sort of meek and calm msgnificenoe ^hiQ^ 
bespeaks the peaceful. genius of the Gospel and. its 
Authon-«*-<-- Angels likewise aftdstediU: this solemnityj 
as in every dispensation firiendfy to mankind these ben^t 

* Act5,i.9. 
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volenti spirits are represented as taking paari" At the 
creati^ of the "w^rld, the - morning stars^ it is sslid, 
sanj^iogieitker, and M^ Sims (^ Gad shouted for j^^ 
St the birth of our Lord, we bear of their 0Obgs of 
jphdse and joy; we Bud them < present at his resur- 
rection froin^the dead ; and now again at his ascension 
iiito heaven. . ffTiUe his distiples looked stedfastJ^ 
towards heaoen, as he went up^ behold two men stood 
by them in white dpparel ; wliich also said^ Ye. men ^ 
GdUleej whf stand ye gazing up into heceden ? This 
same Jesus which is taken up from you into heaven^ 
shall so dome- in like manner as ye. haoe seen him' go 
into heaven,f * ' ; 

-Suctf were the circumstances which accompanied 
that great: and signal eveiit of Christ's ascennon intol 
Heaven ; all of them very, solemn and striking, and 
calculated to leave a deep impression onr the minds of 
bis disciples. -——Let us now proceed to consider 
the ends and purposes of our. Saviour's ascensk^n, as 
fir as they are reVealed and made knowu toius $ and, 
tc^ether with them, the effects which ought th&rfeby 
to be produced on our minds. 

.... ■ ; . . I 

' In the first place, by our Saviour's ascension into 
heaven, it was made to appear that the great design 
for which he descended to the earth was completely 
ftilfilled. A solemn attestation was thus given by 
God, to the virtue and efficacy of that great skcrifice 
which he offered by his death for the sms of the 
world : It was declared that in consideration of the 
high merits^smd generous sufferings of the Son of 

♦ Job, xxxviii. 7. • ' f Acts,i. 10, 11. 
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God, pardoa and : grace were to be extended to Hie 
^lea race of men. Therefore, (Sorf raised him up 
j^OTTt the deadi and gasve Umgi&ry^ that our faith and 
hope mght stand in God.^ 

Hence th0. a&cenaioo of our Lord is to be con- 
sidered as ^ display from heaven of the olive branch, 
to. mankind* It is a most august ratification of that' 
covenuitpfgrace on which are founded all our hopes 
of acceptance with God. We lay under the sentence 
of condemqation as an offending guilty rape, tili 
Christ Jindertook our cause, and by his resurrection 
and^ ^^cension proved that he succeeded in what 
he had undertaken. ^ As soon as he was received up 
into heaven, and sat down at the right hand of God, 
the t^rors of the. law were withdrawn. Ancient 
prophecies were fulfilled, which represented the 
coming of the Messiah as the renovatbn of the world, 
a# the era pf declared grace and peace to mankind* 
The>ascension of Christ was the signal of his triumph 
over all the powers of darkness. Long they had 
meditated opr ruint and maintained the reign of 
idolatiy among the nations. But the period was now 
come when their powej was to be overthrown. 
When Christ, as it was predicted of old by the 
inspired Psalmist, ascended up on high, he k^captvci^yi 
captive, and gave gifts mto men. He then spoiled, 
principalities and powers.^ He destroyed him tH^f 
had the power of deaths that is the devil f; and tl^ 
gifts which, as tokens of victory, he bestowed amojng 
his followers, were no less than peace, pardon, arid 
eternal life. -—^ While our Lord's ascensipn thy§ 
serves to establish our faith in the Gospel, 

♦ Colow, ii, 15. + Heb, ii, 14, 
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It is, in the iiext place, to be viewed hyni with 
^6^pect to Chdst himself, as a merited restoration to 
his original felicity. As the Son of Qod, all glory 
belonged to him for ever. The Divine nature could 
neither siifTer any real depression, nor receive any 
additional advancement. But it was as a man, that he 
appeared and acted on earth; that he suffered and 
died. VHiat he had done in that character, entitled 
him as a man to the highest rewards. Accordingly 
it is in this view of merited recompence, that his 
ascension and exaltation at the right hand Of trod is 
always set forth in Scripture. Because Ae tnadd him^ 
self of no reputation, arid tooTc upon him the form of a 
servant ; and heing found in fashion as a jnan^ he 
humbled himself and became obedient unto death, &veft 
the death of the cross ; wherefore God hath highf^ 
exalted him, and given him a name wMch is above every 
name ; that at the name of Jesus eoery knee should bduc 
—T and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
16 the glory of God the Father.* — In this constitution 
of Providence, an illustrious testimony was designed 
to be given of God's regard arid love to eminent r%ht- 
eousness. We see Jesus, as the Apostle speaks, f)r 
the silvering of death crowned with glory and homur. t 
We see signal pr6-eminence made the reward of 
signal Condescension for the sake 0f mankind; and 
^Sf-abasement and humiliation made the road to 
glory. We are taught, in this great instance, Chat 
God never deserts the cause that is his own, nor 
leaves worth and piety to be finilly oppressed; 
though for a while he 'may allow tiialsaiid hariisfaipi^ 
to be undergone by the best men. ' No person could 

♦ Philipp. 11. 7, &c. \ Heb. ii.^9. 
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afi^ar loolr^ te^ecfed aiid fo^sdcen^ by God, th&n out 
Savidttr was, fi^ a Beftson, when in the h^tlds of his 
fbesi Imj^otHuEifpar^sesofProvideiiGewere^ during 
that sMBdn^ carried on ; but as sooti as those puf^yoses 
were acconfiplished) 6dd c^su^e forth in' sup^t of 
ingbteousness and truths and by the high honours 
be^wed on Christy established his eternal triumph 
«v«r all faii^ foes. 

While we thus view our Saviour's adeension as a 
glorification justly merited on his own account, we 
cannot but on our part highly rejoice in it from a 
sense of the obligations we lie under to him. Devoid 
of every just and honourable sentiment must he be, 
iitrho partakes not with cordial satisfaction in the 
euce^ss and triumph of a generous benefactor, who 
for his sake had el^pdsed himself to much distress and 
danger. —In that holy sacraiiiQflt 1*hich we this day 
celebrated, we beheld our blessed Saviour despined 
Und rejected of iKien ; we saw him treated ar the 
%ni«t of midefactors, led to the hill of Golgotha 
With scoi^ and contempt^ and there undergoing all 
that the cruelty ^ his enemies could contrive to 
infiet. All thi^ we beheld him patiently and cheer- 
itill;^ enduritig for our sake, in order to accomplish 
oiir redetnptidm ^x^Ndw, when at his neitt appear- 
ance we behold such a glofrotis revolutiou ; when 
we behold hiih rising from the dead, ascen^ng 
into the highest heavens^ sitting down there at the 
tight hand of dod^ and all things in heaven and 
earth made to bow before him, shall not we, my 
brethren, with thankful and devout hearts partake 

joyfiilly in his Wfaltation and felicity?- Thou, O 

t>ivine Benefactor ! O Illustrious Restorer of the lost 
hopes and hi^iness of mankind! Thou art most 

BBS 
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worthy to be thus raised above all beings. Our. 
sorrows once were thine. Far our transgresshns thou 
wert bruised; andjbr our iniquities wounded, l^ow, 
in thy joy we rejoice j and in thine honours we 
triumph. We with lifted hands will ever bless tJiee* 
Prostrate at thy feet, we will join with all the heavenly 
host in celebrating thy praises ; in ascribing to Him 
that hoed us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
bhod, all power, and glory, and dominion for ever ! 

In the third place, Christ ascended into heaven 
that he might act there, in the presence of God, as 
our High Priest and Intercessor. This office which 
he performs, was pre-signified under the Jewish dis*> 
pensation, by the High Priest entering once every 
year, on the great day of atonement, into the holiest 
place in the temple, and thei'e sprinkling i^e blood of 
the sacrifice before the'raercy seat. But Qtrist being 
come^ an High Priest of good tlm^s to come, by a 
greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made wl& 
hands, neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by 
his cnam bhod he entered at once into ^ hob/place^ 
halving obtained eternal redemption fn* us;^ he is not 
entered into the holy places made wiA hands, which ate 
ihefguresofthe true ; but into heaven itself^ nm to 
appear in the presence of God for us. — There, w^ are 
told, he ever liveth to make intercession for his 
people.* — By his appearing in the human nature, 
while he is acting as intercessor for mankind, an 
everlasting memorial is presented to the Almighty of 
the Redeemer's love to men. That sacrifice which 
was offered on Mount Calvary, sUll continues to 
ascend before the throne; and that blood ' which 
* Heb.ix.lli 19.24>;— vit.S5. 
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was shed on the crossi flaws for ever in the sight 
of God. 

CoNCERNiNfo the nature of this intercession, which 
our iSaviour is represented as making in Heaven, and 
his continuing to appear in the human nature for«that 
purpose, I am aware that difficulties and objections 
may be ndsed by some. I readily admit, ^at the 
whole doctrine revealed to us in Scripture relating to 
the incarnatioii of Christ, the atonement made by his 
death, and the nature of his intercession for us- in 
heaven, is of a mysterious kind. It is what we can 
comprehend in a very imperfect manner ; and when 
we attempt too particularly to explain or discuss any 
of these doctrines, we are apt to darken counsel hy 
'words mthout knowkdge.* -^het us not however 
imagine that the mysterious nature of those doctrines 
furnishes any just objection against the truth of the 
Christian revelation. It must be considered, that this 
revelation professes to give such a discovery of the 
spiritual invisible world, and of the administration of 
the Divine government, as was proper to be at present 
communicated to us. In such a revelation of things 
invisible and divine, and which stretch far beyond the 
reach of human knowledge or capacity, it was naturally^ 
to be expected that matters would occur which should 
be mysterious, and incomprehensible by us. Indeed^ 
it would have been strange and incredible if it had 
been otherwise ; if nothing had appeared on such 
subjects, but what was level to our apprehension. In 
the present mateivd system, in the midst of which we 
live, and where the objects that surround us are con*. 

• Job, xxxviii.2. 
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tihually lex^osed to the e:j^i^UM<^Qi| pf oiujf sensei^, 
how many things occur that are mysteriQ^s n^id 
unaccountable ? The philosopher, age after age, has 
tiofttinwci: his jTi^earfches iato BMtttftr, A%f ^H hi5 
})9a^arj^b^ jyiU he^ M^ tfeis day, r^w* jtp *^to0^Fjedge^ 
that, in ini^ninl ftyjwtawiesu i^Wes feayie b^ep 
discovered, :ppwer$ and pi'Q|^ert^ haye been fjou^ 
ifyfWcfa it ift beyqnd ,hi8 pov^^ )tp je^oijciie to t^ 
QOmmQJdly reoeiwd lja.w:3 aod qper^tipati of w^er, 
and Ythidti be cannot bring T^i^in the /compass jo^ %oj 
establi^ed system and theory ? Shall this ^iio^p^hyer 
then, who finds hjknaelf ao ^aften bfij9;e4 m hi9 
inquiries, by meeting with iwpnd^j^ in qia^er t^hicl^ 
he cannot e;Kplain, pre^u^in? t§> iiejeet 9. f:e]i^^»0 
system, merdy heosniste -in ^r^t;ing of an inyi$ifajl«r 
wwld, imd the administiutipU qf ^v^iiptQcpst .^^^ 
caiaried on :biy the Father of S^ii^tp^ j^a^if^^^s opcur 

which appear incaB^ehep^ibl^.to him.P.Tr-Mx^l'^^ 
thren, iet iusibe a little more humble fmd'{K>i]|e^ in jO^^ 
attempts ito philosophise. Iiet us be thanM\;dj 4^at 
having received a revelation, iwhicby t^ppn radip^^d 
gcounds, stands well attestejd and confir^n^, tl^e 
mysterious doctrines which lOcqur in it ,ar^ itf^ ,of 
them such as<to be perfectly ifecpncile^ye 1^^ J^dlir 
heas. and virtue ; nay, such^^ haye A4i^eptiftQi[^doi\cj)r 
toipromote tiie moral anfluencec^ yirtnefon ^^ i^vBs 
pf tmen ; and to )bring powiesful iConBPjftticf? to thew 
under maayit]Foiible&. 

This is remar|cably exempHfied ift:tbatj4pQteii|e.pf 
which we^are now tieating, .^ tbetO^pe ^^^fojsm^Jbsy 
eur Lord upon his ascension iift^cHoai;^* A l^edi^tA^ 
and intercessor with God, is what most nations and 
religions have anxiously soj^ht to obtain. It has 
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been at all times the favourite wish and hope of men; 
^nd from theiF earnestness to have this wish j^ratified, 
they contrived some form or other of mediation and 
intercession, on which they rested; §bme favourite 
hero or saint, or tutelary subordinate god, throuj^li 
whose intervention they sought to obtain favojir Fro^i 
thp Supreme Governor of the universe, ^i^l^ is an 
idea which we find prevailing under most ol^ tfilb 
modes of Pagan worship. Men were generally seii- 
silble that they were guilty of offences iigainst the 
Deity; that their own services were insuMcient to 
ajppe^e mm ; and that therefore they had no title to 
expect his jfavour, unless some mediator of high ment 
was to esjpouse their interest and plead their cause. — 
^his rejfefj which the bewildered nations sought after 
in vain, is fiilly a^oirdied us by the Gospel of Christ. 
A real mediator is there revealed/ invested with such 
characters as give encour^dnent and satisfaction to 
every pious worship j)er. The l)ivipe nature of whicti 
Ibe is possessecl, gives innnite merit and efficacy to 
cveiy cause'wKich he undertakes; and his possessing 
at the same tiinV ttichiimfth nature, gives us the 
justest ground to trust, that with compassion and 
tenderness lie undertakes the cause of mankind. 

The discovery therefore of Christ's acting as our 
Intercessor in heaven, is in the highest degree favour- 
able to religion and virtue. It is so far from being a 
doctrine repugnant to the reason, or to the natund 
ideas and notions of mankind, that it accords, as l^aa 
been olbseryed, in the general view of it, with what 
has' ever 6een their w;ish and their hope; and the 
ey^gelical discovery of the true Mediator, \^hile it 
baiiiwies all the superstition and idolatry which hea- 
then ignorance had attached to a mediatory worship, 
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fiilffls to Christians every purpose both of encourage- 
ment and consolation. It encourages the humble 
virtuous man, who might be apt to look up with dis- 
trust to the awful Majesty of Heaven. It brings 
^consolation to the penitent returning sinner, from the 
belief that unworthy as he is in himself, Christ the 
Siaviour is worthy, by his powerful intercession, to 
procure his salvation. — What plan of religion could 
bave been given more suited than this to the dr* 
cumstances of man, in his present state of weakness 
and infirmity ? What more animating to every sincere 
worshipiper? — Let us study to do our best; and if 
our endeavours be faithful, and our hearts be upright, 
we have an advocate with the Father, in Heaven, on 
whose intercession we can rely; OtxewhoJsable.p) 
Save to the uttermost^ all who come unto God through hrni^ 
We hdsve not an high priest which cannot be touched 
^th the feeling of our infirmities ; bui who was mall 
points tempted like as we are^ yet without sin. Let us 
therefore come boldly to the throne qfgrace^ thafwemay 
obtain mercy, andfnd grace to help in time qfneed. * 

In the last place, our Saviour ascended into Heaven 
in order to exercise there the office of our King, as 
well as of our High Priest and Intercessor. His 
ascension was a solemn investiture in that royal 
authority with which he Was to act as Head of Ae 
Church till the epd of time. AH power in Heaven 
and earth was committed to him. In token of his 
being the Sovereign of both worlds, in triumph he 
.rose from his earthly grave, and in triumph ascended 
into Heaven. Thertfore let all the house (f Israel 

«^ Heb* TiiL 25* — IT. 15| 16« 
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know asmredb/i that God hath made him both Lord 
and Christ. * / have set my king upon my holy hUl of 
Zion. I will give him the heathen Jbr his inheritance^ 
and the uttermost parts of the earth Jbr his possession.f 
This view of our Lord's ascension and exaltation 
obviously commands from all Christians, the most 
profound reverence and submission. No longer let 
the humble appearance he lAade on earth vilify him 
to our apprehension. Never let the consideration of 
his grace and goodness as our Intercessor in heaven, 
be separated from the thoughts of that awful Majesty 
with which his ascension clothes him. With impu- 
nity none can ofiend him. If all the heavenly hosts 
adore him, if the whole universe obey him, what must 
be the fate of those, who, being of all creatures the 
most highly indcfbted to his goodness, revolt against 
his government, and re&se obedience to his laws ? 
* But while with awe and reverence the ascension 
and regal chafacter of our Saviour is fitted to inspire us, 
it communicates also the highest satisfaction and com- 
fort to our hearts. Lit ike children ff Zion be joyful 
in their King, t They 'have a Soveireign to whose 
protection they can, with firm trust, commit all their 
interests in life and death. There is no temptation 
.under which his grace cannot be sufficient for them ; 
no distress, from which it is not in his power to deliver 
them ; no darkness but he can enlighten by a ray 
sent down from his eternal throne. Lol I am with 
you cdways^ even to the end of the world. \\ From that 
eminence of celestial glory in which he resides, he 
beholds and remarks whatever is carried on through- 

* Acts, ii. 36. t Psalm ii. 6. 8. % Psaha •idus. 3. 

il MaUh.sxyiii,20. 
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out all his , doBimioiis. No secret conspiracy can 
^^pp bi|| view; no fra^d of wicked men or evil 
spir;^ qip jbaffle his designs. The heathen may rage^ 
m^ fbe people imagine a vain, thing. Kings <^ the 
^Wffi ??^ ^^ themselves^ cmd ike rulers take coufisel 
^^^^<fgf^f the Lord and his anointe^. But J^ 
Ihjft ^tteilf^ fn the heavens shall laugh ; the Lord shall 
hoff^ piem in derision. As his watchful eye i;» ever 
opeu to observe, so his almighty arm is ever extend- 
^ to gu^jrd his church and p^eople. —— The same 
c^ftractens pf wisdom a.nd power, of justic^ and mercy, 
which we ascribe to the Providence and dominion of 
God the feather, belong, in their fuU^t extent, to 
thje kingdom and government of Christ the Son of 
God. This peculiar satisfaction his gpyeniment 
a^rds us, that in the midst of sovereign authority, 
we t;now that^estiU retains the same mild and com- 
p^o]3ate spirit, which he showed as our JEpgh Priest* 
The Tfmxk^t of lus subjects is not overlooked by 
him. 'Pie inhabitant of the most obscure cottage, 
f^qually as ^the possessor of l^e most splendid palace, 
dwells i^nd^ his protection. He listens to the prayer 
of ;the poor, and despises not the services i^i^y yield 
him. Th^ pidow^s mte is in his sight an accepts^bl^ 
plferiqg; and even a cup pfcpldpaiergpven to a ^is* 
cipie ip Ms mfne pa^sps not wiljhoi^t its rewar(^. — -:-^ 
Il^nce the cliarfiq^ei^s of his r^gal adimnii^tjqa^ion can* 
iK^t be better ^escribed than in the beautiful langu^^ 
jPjfthpprophijticaijPsalmistj He sh^lj^wlg^^ ^pg(^]^ 
I0h rigfiteoumess^ gnd the poqr^ "txifji jpfi^fS^^ T^ 
ri^q^s ^MlJlot^Jk in fus day^. He s^ ^e j^ 
children of the needy ^ and break in pieces the oppressor. 
He sJ^^ll deliver the nee^y "when he criefli y ^poor 
also, and him that hath no helper. His name shall 



fflf^r^ fqr wer.^ ft shqU bfi ccn^fmed as Umff as the 
sfm. M^ jshalf fj^ jUessisd in him; ffnd aU nations 
sfi^ call hir^ hUsse^. ^ 

W)^ h^ye aopw jiwder seyeral yiews cqnsfdered the 
^tfAcej^Hipu of Ghrigt, and the impor^mt purpo^ which 
V^ere ^nawered jby it. I^ goiftg along, I hav,e point- 
j^ ^o*it some of ike chief effects which ctoght to be 
produced pn ud .by this object of our faith. Much 
more ffi^ight be 9^id on this subject, did the bounds 
of a discourse permit it. One improvement of the 
subject which the sacred writers often point out, must 
not be forgotten. JPfye be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are abqve, where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand of God. Set your affections on things above, and 
not on things on the earth, t A certain conformity 
with Christ, their great leader, in all the circum- 
stances of his history is in Scripture exacted from 
Christians. As they must die with him to sin, they 
must rise with him unto newness of life; and with 
him ascend in heart to heaven, and dwell in their 
affections where he is. The elevated hopes which 
Christ, by his resurrection and ascension, has set 
before us ought to inspire Christians with suitable 
elevation of sentiment above this present world. — 
As Christ is in you the hope qfghry, let every one who 
hath this hope in him, purify himself as Christ is pure. X 
Let not the corrupt pleasures of this world debase 
you. Let not its terrors deject you. But in your 
whole conduct, let that dignity and equanimity 
appear, which belongs to those who have such high 
connections. Christ, as your forerunner, hath enter- 

* Psalm Ixxii. f Coloss. iii. 1,2. :j: I John, iii. 3, 
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ed into the highest heavens ; Him, it is your part 
to follow, in the'^ths offiety and virtue. In those 
paths proceed with perseverance and constancy, 
animated by those words of your departing Redeemer, 
'which ought ever to dwell in your remembrance ; 
Go tony brethren^ <md say to tkem I ascend unto rtn/ 
JFaiher, and your Father ; to my God,' and your God. 
In rny Father^ s house are many mansions. I go to pre^^ 
pare a place for you. I wiU come again and receive you 
to nys^f that where I amy there ye mc^ be also.* 
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SERMON LXXXVL 
On a peaceable Disposition. 



Romans, xii. 18. 



j(fit he possible, as much as Ueik in yoUf live peaceaihf 
with oilmen. 

TT cannot but occur to every one who has read the 
New Testament, even in a cursory manner, 
that there is nothing more warmly and more 
frequently inculcated in it, than peace and love^ 
union and good understanding among men. Were 
a person to form to himself an idea of the state of 
the Christian world, merely from reading our sacred 
books, and thence inferring how they would live who 
believed those books to be Divine, he would draw,*in 
his fancy, the fairest pictyre of a happy society: he 
would expect to meet with nothing but concord, 
harmony, and order ; and to find the voice of clamour 
and contention for ever silent. But were such a 
person, fond to be himself a witness and a partaker 
of such a blissful state, to come amongst us from afar, 
how miserably, alas ! would he be disappointed, when 
in the actual conduct of Christians he discovered so 
little correspondence with the mild and peaceful 
genius of their professed religion ; when he saw the 
iSerce spirit of contention often raging unrestrained 
in pubUc; and in private, the intercourse of men 
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embittered* and society disordered and convulsed 
with quarrels about trifles ? Too justly might he 
carry away vnih him thb opprobriotisl report, that 
surely those Christians have no belief in that religion 
they profess to hold sacked, seeing their practice so 
openly contradicts it. 

In order to prevent, as much as we can, this 
reproach from attaching to us, let us now set our- 
selves to consider seriously the importance and the 
advantages of living peaceably witk all men,-^ — 
This duty may be thought by some to possess a low 
rank among the Christian virtues, and the phrase a> 
peaceable mcm^ to express no more than a very inferior 
character. I admit that gentleness, candour, sen^ 
bility, and friendship *, express a higher degree of 
refinement and improvement in the disposition : and 
thM a good Christian ought to be distinguished by 
active benevolence, and zeal for remedying the 
iniseries and promoting thfe felidty of others. Biit 
let it be remembered, that the love of peace is the 
foundation of all tholse virtues. It iis the firist article 
in thie great Christian doctrine of charity j and its 
bblfgation is strict, in proportion as its importance is 
obvious. Blessed are the peace makers ; fir they shall 
he taUed the children of God.\ — I shall first show 
what is included in the precept of Bcin^ pevkeUhly 
mih dtt men ; and next, what arguments recoEtttflend 
our obedience to this precept. 

I. This precept implies, in the first plade, a sacred 
I'e^kird to th'e ruleh of justice, in r^tidering to every 
itidn What is his diie. Without this first principle, 

* Vide Discourses on these virtues in the preceding Vdumes. 
t Matth.v.9. 
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thflorecaii lie ii6 fxiehdly commerce among mankind* 
JttsHce is the basis on which all society rests. ThfoW 
down its obligation, and at that instant jrou banisti 
peace frorh the earth i you let rapine lobse, and 
involve all the tribes of men in perpetual hostility 
and war. To live peaceably, therefore, requires, as 
its &st condition, that we content ourselves with 
what is our own, and never seek to encroach oh 1^6 
just rights of our neighbour j that in oiir dealings, 
we take no Unfair advantage; but conscientiously 
adheire to the great rule of doing to others, according 
as We wish they should do to us. It supposed that 
we never knowingly abet a wrong cause, nor espouse 
an unjust side, but always give our countenance to 
what is fair and equal. -We are never to disturb any 
man in the enjoyment of his lawful pleasure ; nor to 
hinder him ffom advancing his lawful profit. But 
under a sense of our nadiral equality, and of that 
mutual relation which connects us together as men, 
we are to carry on our private interest in consistency 
with what is requisite for general order and good. 
Render tribute to whom tribiUe is due ; fear i^ ^cbhofn 
feat ; honour to whom honour. Covet not wh&t h thg/ 
brother^ s. Owe np man any things but to love one 
another. 

In the second place, the duty tff living peaceably, 
not only ' prohibits all acts of open injustice, but 
Requires us carefully to avoid giving unnecessary 
prov^bcation* or offence to others. When We consider 
from what small beginnings discord often arises, aiid 
to what iastohishing heights from such begintiings it 
will grow, we will see much cause to watch with 
care over our words and actioiis, iri bur intercourse 
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with the world. It ought to be an object of atten^ 
tion so to behave, as never needlessly to exasperate 
the passions of others. In particular, we are to guard 
against all improper liberties of speech, and contu* 
melious reflections on persons and characters. ■ 
The man of peace is mild in his demeanor, and 
inoffensive in his discourse. He appears to despise 
no man. He is not fond of contradicting and 
opposing, and is always averse to censure and to 
blame. He never erects himself into the character 
of a dictator in society. He never officiously seeks 
to intermeddle in the affiurs of others, nor to pry 
into their secrets; and avoids every occasion of 
disturbing the good-will which men appear to bear to 
one another. Opposite to this, stands the charac- 
ter of the man of unpeaceable and quarrelsome spirit; 
who, himself easily provoked by every trifle, is con- 
tinually offending and provoking others by the 
harshness of his behaviour. He is loud in his 
censures, positive in his opinions, and impatient oiF 
all contradiction. He is a busy body in other raen's 
matters; descants on their characters, inquires into 
their conduct, and on the authority of his own 
suspicions, assigns what motives he pleases to their 
'actions. Into the violence of party-spirit, he never 
fails to enter deeply; and confidently ascribes the 
worst principles to all who differ from him in opinion. 
-~Sucb persons are the pests of society, and the 
troublers of all good order in human life. Let every 
man study to be quiets says the Apostle, and to do his 
omn business. Who art thou that Judgest another 
mmCs servant? To his own master he sUmdeth or 
f4dkth.^ 

• 1 Thes. iv. 11. Rom.xiv. 4. 
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In. the third pkce, the study of peace requiret, 
thati ou some occasibus we scruple not to give up oitr 
own opinion^ Of even to depart frotn oiir strict tight^ 
for the sake of peace. — At the same time, for prc^ 
venting mistakes on this subject, it is propejf to 
observe, that a tame submissioan to violence and 
wrongs, is not required by religion. We are not to 
imagine, that the love of peace is only another name 
for cowardice;, or that it suppresses every proper 
exertion of |i manly spirit, llie expressions employefd 
in the text, if it be pQSsibk^ ci^ much as Ueth in you^ 
][>lainly insinuate, that there are cases, in which it 
may not be in our power to live peaceably ^ith aU 
men. Every man is ajilowed to feel what is due to him*- 
self and his own pharaqt^r, and is entitled to suppait 
properly his own rights. In many cases, the welfi»e 
of society requires that the attacks of the violent be 
checked and resisted. — What belongs to a good 
and a wise ipan is, to look forward coolly to tte 
efiects that are likely to follow the rigorous poose^ 
cation of any private rights of his own. If these 
appear to be pregnant with mischiefs to the society 
with which be J5 ijonnected, in a much greater 
pr<^rtion than any advantage they can bring to 
himself, it then becomes his duty rather quie|;ly to 
suffer wrong, than .to kindle the flames of lasting 
discord. But bow many are there, whohavinfg ofice 
begun a claimj espoused a side, or engaged in A 
controversy, are detendined to pursue it to the lasti 
let the consj^quences be what they will? Fabt 
notii>n9 of honour are brought in to justify tbeir 
passions. Pride will not a|low them to yield, or td ^ 
make the least conces^n, when, the true point of 
honour would have led to generous acknowle4gment9 
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and condescension. They never make the first 
advances to returning reconciliation and peace. They 
are haughty in their claims, and require great suW 

mission before they can be appeased. The lover 

•of peace, on the other hand, looks upon men and 
manners in a milder and softer light. He views 
them with a philosophic, or rather a Christian eye» 
Conscious that he himself has been often in the wrong; 
sensible that otknce is frequently thought to be given 
where no injury was intended ; knowiilg that all men 
are liable to be misled by false reports into unjust 
suspicions of their neighbours; he can pass over 
many things without disturbance or emotion, which 
in more combustible tempers, would kindle a flame. 
In all public matters i^ which he is engaged, he will 
not be pertinaciously adhesive to every measure which 
he has once proposed, as if his honour were necessarily 
engaged to carry it through. If he see the passions 
of men beginning to rise and swell, he will endeavour 
to allay the growing storm. He will give up his 
favourite schemes, he will yield to an opponent, 
rather than become the cause of violent embroilments; 
and, next to religion and a good conscience, the 
cause of peace and union will be to him most sacred 
and dear. 

In the fourth place, our study of peace, in order to 
be effectual, must be of an extensive nature, it must 
not be limited to those with whom by interest, by 
good opinion, or by equality of station, we are con- 
nected. Live peaceabhf mth all mcriy says the Apostle. 
No man is to be contemned because he is mean, or to 
be treated with incivility because he is one in whom 
we have no concern. Even to those whom we account 

*X2 
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bad men, the obligation of living at peace extends. 
This is not inconsistent with that just indignation 
which we ought to bear against their crimes. With- 
out entering into any close connection with them, 
without admitting them to be our friends and com- 
panions, it is certainly possible to live amongst them 
in a peaceable manner. Human society is at present 
composed of a confused mixture of good and evil men ; 
and from our imperfect knowledge of characters, it is 
often not easy to distinguish the one class of men 
from the other. We are commonly prejudiced in 
favour of those who concur with us in our modes of 
thinking; and are prone to look with an evil eye on 
those who differ from us in subjects of importance. 
But if all the supposed blemishes of those with whom 
we differ in opinion ; if the heretical doctrines which 
we ascribe to them, or the bad principles with which 
we charge them, were sufficient to justify the breach 
of peace, very little harmonious correspondence 
would remain among men. -. Appearances of religious 
2eal have been too oflen employed to cover the 
pride and ill-nature of turbulent persons. —— The 
man of peace will bear with many whose opinions or 
practices he dislikes, without an open and violent 
rupture. He will consider it as his duty to gainupom 
them by mildness, and to reclaim them as far as he can 
from what is evil, by calm persuasion, rather than 
to attempt reforming them by acrimony and cen- 
sure. Neither indeed is it every man's office to 

set up for a reformer of the world. Every man, it is 
true, is bound to promote reformation by his personal 
example. But if he assume a superiority to which he 
has no title; and, with, rude . and indiscreet zeal', 
administer reproofs, and thrust himself forward into 
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.ttte CKHicerm of otbefs, he i» li)cely to d6 miich nOiore 
httit than good } to break the peace of the world, 
wHbout doing service to the cause of true religion. 

If it thus appears to be our duty to extend our 
Mudy of peace throughout the wide sphere of all who 
are ground us, it will naturally occur that there is a 
certain narrower sphere within which this study 
oug^tto be particularly cultivated i towards all those^ 
I mean, with whom Nature or Providence has joined 
us in close union, whether by bonds of friendship^ 
kindred, and relation, or by the nearer tios of 
domestic and family connection. There, it most 
highly concerns every one to put in practice aU the 
parts of that peaceable and amicable behaviour which 
I before have described; to guard agsiinst eveiy 
pccasion of provocati<m and offence} to overlook 
aociBental startd of ill-humour ; to put the most 
favourable interpretation on words and actions. The 
closer that men are brought together, they must 
tinavoidably rub, at times, the more on one another* 
The most delicate attentions are requisite, of course^ 
for pcevei^ing tempers being ruflSed, and peace 
being broken, by those slight failings from which 
none are exempt. It is within the circle of domestio 
hi% that the character of the man of peace will bo 
particularly distinguished as amiable ; and where he 
wiU most Gom[fbrtably ei^oy the fruits of his happy 
disposition. 

Uavino now explained the precept in the text, 
and ahown what is included in living ^ peaceably 
with aU men, I come next to surest some oe»isi* 
derations f«r recommending Ms peacealde disposition. 
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Let us recollect; in the first place, as a bond of 
union and {>eace, the natural relation which siribsists 
among us all as men, sprung from one Father; con-- 
nected by one common nature, and by fellowship in 
the same common necessities and wants ; connected 
as dhrlstians closer still, by acknowledgmi^nt of the 
same. Lord, and participation of the same Divine 
hopes. Ought lesser differences altogether to divide 
and estrange those from one another, whom such 
imcient and sacred bond$ unite ? In all ol^er cases 
ttoe remembrance of kindred, or brotherhood, of a 
common parent, and common family, tends to soften 
the harsher feelings, and often has influence, wh^n 
feuds arise, to melt and overcome the heart Why 
should not a remembrance of the same kind have 
some effect with respect to the great brotherhood of 
mankind?^ — ^ How unnatural and shocking is it, if, on 
occasion of some angry expression or trifling affront, 
tb which sudden passion or mistaken report has given 
rise, a man shall deliberately go forth M^ith the 
barbarous purpose of plunging his sword into his 
brother's breast^ What a reproach to reason and 
humanity, that a ridiculous Jdea of honour, derived 
from times of Gothic grossness and ignorance, 
shcmid stain the annals of modern life with so m&ny 
tragical scenes of hoiTor ! 

Let the sentiment of our natural connection with 
each other as men, dispose us the more to peace, 
from a reflection ^on our common failings, and the 
miitud allowances which those failings oblige us to 
make. A sense of equity should here arise, to 
prompt forbearance and forgiveness. Were there atty 
man who could say that he had never, in the course 
of his life, suffered himself to be transported by 
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passion, or given just ground of ofifence to any one, 
such a man might have some plea for impatience when 
he received from others unreasonable treatments 
But if no such perfectly unexceptionable characters 
are to be found, how unjust is it not to give to others , 
those allowances which we, in our turn, must claim 
from them? — To our own failings, we are always 
blind. Our pride and self-conceit render us quarreU 
some and contentious, by nourishing a weak and 
childish sensibility to every fanded point of our own 
honour or interest, while they shut up all regard to 
the honour or interest of our brethren. From the 
high region of imaginary self-estimation, let us 
descend to our own just and proper level. Let us 
calmly reflect on the place we hold in society, and 
on the justice that is due to others. From such 
reflections we will learn to be more humble in our 
claims, and more moderate in our pretensions; and 
many of the causes of animosity and contention will 
die away. 

Let us consider, in the next place, bow trifling 
and inconsiderable, for the most part, the causes are 
of contention and discord among mankind, and how 
much they deserve to be overlooked by the wise and 
the good. When we view the eagerness with which 
contests are agitated in society, and look to the 
bitterness and wrath they so oft occasion, one 
would think that all were at stake, and that there 
could be no life, no happiness on earth, unless to him 
who was victorious in the contest. And yet, in how 
few instances has there been any just ground for this 
mighty fermfent of spirits ? — You have been slighted, 
perhaps, by a superior j you have been ungratefully 
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treated by a friend; a rival has over^reached you. 
by fraud, or overcome you by more powerful interest. 
Amidst the bustle of life, amidst the interfering, and 
crossing pf various pursuits and interests, are not 
such incidents to be expected by every one? Ought 
you not to have been prepared for encountering 
them without passion or violence, as evils belonging 
to the common lot of humanity ? As light bodies are 
shaken and torn by every breath of wind, while those 
that are solid resist the blast; so it is only the little 
and m^an mind that loses possession of itself on 
every trifling provocation ; while a great and firm spirit 
keep its place, and rests on a basis of its own^ 
unshaken by the common disturbances of life. — Of 
what small moment to your real happiness, are many 
of those injuries which draw forth your resentment? 
They may affect in some degree your worldly 
interests ; but can they affect your true honour as a 
man? Can they deprive you of peace of conscience, 
of the satisfaction of having acted a right part, of 
the pleasing sense of being esteemed by men, and 
the hope of being rewarded by God, for your gene- 
rosity and forgiveness? — In. the moments of eager 
contention all is magnified and distorted in its appear- 
ance. A false light is thrown on every object* 
Nothing appears to be what it really is. But let 
the hour of violence pass over j let the course of 
time bring forward recollection and calmness, and 
you will wonder at your former violence. Objects, 
which once were so formidable, will then have dis- 
appeared. A new scene has taken place; and the 
grounds of former contention will secern as dreams of 
the night, which have passed away. — Act then now 
the part of a man^ by anticipating that period of 
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dootness, which time will certainly hting. You will 
then cease to break the peace of society with your 
angry contentions. You will show that magnanimity- 
which belongs tQ those who depend not fbr their 
happiness merely on the occurrences of the world. He 
Aat h shw to anger, is better than the mighty ; and he 
that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city, * 

Let us ftow consider the different consequences of 
a contentious spirit, and of a pieaceable disposition, 
with respect to our happiness and enjoyment. The 
foundation of happiness must certainly be laid within 
our breasts. If one be pained and uneasy there, 
external circumstances, how flourishing soever, avail 
him ncHhing : And what feelings are more mieasy 
and painful than the workings of sour and angry pa&- 
siofis? Great and manifold as the natural and unavoid^ 
able distresses of our present state are, they are smdil 
in comparison of the evils which men bring upon them- 
selves, and bring upon one another, by variance and 
discord. I speak not now of public calamities, of fac- 
tion and ambition raging through the wol>ld, and 
hdstile armies laying waste the earth with desolation 
and bloodshed. Confining our views solely to private 
Kfe, how miserably is all its comfort and order 
destroyed by those jealousies, feuds, and animosities, 
that so often break the peace of families, tear asunder 
the bonds of friendship, and poison all that social inter- 
course which men were formed to entertain v^th one 
another? From a small chink which some rude hand 
has opened, the bittier waters of strife easily flow. 
But of this we may be assured, that a fall portion of 

* ProT. xvi. 32. 
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their bitternefls shall be taBted by him who has let 
them forth. Never was any man active in disquieting 
otheis, who did not at the same time disquiet himself. 
While the tempest which he has raised may be burst- 
ing on his neighbour, he will be obliged to feel th^ 
hurricane raging in his own breast; and &dm his 
restlessness, impatience, and eagerness, jcnned with 
anxious trepidations and fears, will often sufiPer more 
thaa all that he can inflict on his adversary. 

From such painful sensations the man of peace is 
fre^. A mild, unruffled, self-possessing mind is a 
blessing more important to real felicity, than all that 
can be gained by the triumphant issue of some vio- 
lent contest. Never was a truer axiom pronounced 
by any mouth, than what Was uttered by the wise 
man of old ; Better is « dinner of herbs 'whete love is, 
than a stalled ea>and hatred therewith.'^ With a scanty 
provision of the good things of this world, a wise 
man may be contented and happy ; but without 
peace, all the luxuries of the rich lose their reHsb. 
— While among the sons of strife sdi is tempestuous 
and loud ; the smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, 
the mild zephyr, are the proper emblems of a gentle 
temper, and a peaceable life. Nor is this merely a 
ppetical allusion. The Ordinary language of dis- 
course, where the tierms are so often employed of a 
storm of passion ; a calm mind, a rough or a fiery 
temper^ plainly show that all men are sensible of 
some analogy between a peaceable disposition, and 
thos^ scenes of external nature that are universally 
agreeable and pleasant. The ccmdition of those who 
are Uving in unity with their brethren, is likened by 

* ProT.xT.i7. 
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the Psalmist David to the dem qf Herman ; the dew 
that descended on the mountains qf Zion, "where the 
Lord commanded Ae bksdng^ even U/e for ever^ 
mere^ 

While the man of this disposition is happy within 
himself, let it not be forgotten, that he is at the 
same time gaining on all around him. From the 
quarrebome and rude, all men naturally recoil ; and 
except when necessity obliges them, avoid their inter- 
course. But the lover of peace conciliates general 
good-will; and is both respected and beloved. 
Though no absolute security can be devised against 
the malice and injustice of the world, yet for the 
most part, it will be found that there is no more 
effectual guard against violence, no surer road to a 
safe enjoyment of life, than an established character 
for benignity and regard to peace. The man of this 
character, if unjustly attacked, will have many to 
defend him and take his part. In his prosperity he 
will be unenviod, and his misfortunes wiU be alle- 
viated by general sympathy. 

Let us consider, in the last place, how strongly 
the precept in the text is enforced by the most sacred 
religious obligations. You all know ^ what a high 
place, charity, under all its forms of meekness, for- . 
bearance, and forgiveness, possesses in the Christian 
system. To bring aluthorities in support of this, were 
to recite a great part of the New Testament before 
you. The God whom we worship, is known by the 
title of the God qf Peace. That evil spirit who is 
opposite to him, is described with all the characters 

* Psalni cxxxiii. 3. 



which express malignity; the enermf, the accttserf ^ 
UoTf the destroyer. When Christ caniie into the wwld 
as our Saviour, he is styled the Prince of Peacer 
The blessings which were proclaimed at his birth 
were, peace upon earth, and good-mll tofwards men. 
The whole of his life was one continued exemplifi^ 
cation of all the virtues that characterise the meek, 
the peaceable and forgiving spirit. Never was any 
one's temper tried by so many and so great provo- 
cations } never did any one retain under these pro- 
vocations such a calm and unruffled tenour of mind ; 
insomuch that the Apostle Paul, on an occasions. of 
earnest intreaty to the Corinthians, beseeches them hy 
the meekness and gentleness of Christ, as the most 
noted and well-known parts of his characterr* What 
can bje said higher of any virtue than that it is the 
quality, under the denomination of which the Son of 
God chose to be known when he dwelt on earth ? Let 
us add, that it is also the distinguishing character of 
God's own Spirit* The Holy Ghost is called the 
Spirit of peace. Meekness, gentleness, and hng 
stfffering, are expressly denominated his fruits ; and 
on a certain memorable occasion, his. appearance 
was marked with signals that express the mild and, 
quiet spirit as distinguished from violence. When 
Elijah the great prophet was called to go forth 
and stand before the Lord, behold, a great and 
strong wind rent Jhe mountains, but the Lord was 
not in the wind; and after the wind an earths 
quake, but the Lord was not in the earthquake ; and 
qfterihe earthquake afire, hut the Lord was not in the 
fre. Jfter that, there canie Jbrth a still small voice. 

* 2 Corinth, x. I. 
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When Eiffahkeatd it, he knew the symbol of 6^'$ 
spirit; he wrapped Jus face in his mantie, and wor- 
shipped.* 

Arr^R so many testimonies given by the sacred 
writings to the high importance of a meek and peace*- 
able spirit, ^what shall we think of those, who in their 
system of religion, make slight account of this virtue; 
who are ready to quarrel with others on the most 
trifling occasions; who are continually disquieting 
their families by peevishness and ill-humour ; and by 
maKgnant ire^rts, nusing dissension among Iriends 
and neighbours? Can any diims to sound belief, 
or any supposed attainments of grace, supply the 

defect of so (Cardinal a virtue as charity and love? 

Let such persons particularly bethink themselves haw 
Kttle the spirit which they possess, fits them for the 
kingdom of heaven^ or rather how far it removes 
them from the just hope of ever entering into it. 
Hell is the proper region of enmity and strifb. There 
dwell unpeaceable and fiery cpirits, in the midst of 
mutual hatred, wrath, and tumult. But the king- 
dom of heaven is the kingdom of peace. There, 
charity never faikth. There reigneth the God of love ; 
and, in his presence, all the blessed inhabitants are of 
one heart atid one soul. No string can ever beheard to 
jar in that celestial liarmony : and therefore the con- 
tentious and vidbnt are, both by their own nature 
and by God's decree, for ever excluded from the 
heaveiky society. — As the best preparation for those 
blessed mansions, let us ever keep in view that direc- 
ti<ni given by an Apostle, FoOow peace mffi all men, and 

* 1 itingfjxix. 11,12,13. 
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koUnesSj without which no man shall see the Lord.* 
To the cultivation of amity ^ and peace in all our 
social intercourse, let us join holiness; that is, 
piety, and active virtue } and thus we shall pass our 
days comfortably and honourably on earth, and at 
the conclusion of out days be admitted to dwelL 
among saints and angels, and to see the Lord. 

« Heb. xii. 14. 



SERMON LXXXVIL 

On Religious Joy, as giviDg Strength and Suppokt 
to Virtue. 



Nehemiah, viii. 10. 
— The joy of the Lord is your strength. 

T^EHEMIAH, the governor of Jerusalem^ having 
assembled the people of Israel immediately after 
their return from the captivity of Babylon, made the 
book of the law be brought forth and read before 
them. On hearing the words of the book of the law, 
we are informed that all the people wept; humbled 
and cast down by the sense of their present weak and 
forlorn condition, compared with the flourishing state 
of their ancestors. Nehemiah sought to raise their 
spirits from this dejection ; and exhorts them to pre- 
pare themselves for serving the God of their fathers 
with a cheerful mind,jfer, says he, the joy qfthe Lord 
is your strength. 

Abstracted from the Occasion on which the words 
were spoken, they contained an important truth, 
which I now purpose to illustrate ; that to the nature 
of true religion tiiere belongs an inward joy, which 
animates, strengthens, and supports virtue. The illus- 
trati(Hl of this position will require that I should show, 
iiv the first place, that in the practice of religious 
duties there is found an inward joy, here styled the 
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joy qf the Lord; and in the next place, that this joy 
is justly denominated the strength of the righteous. 

L Jot is a word of various signification. By men 
of th^ worid, it is often used to express those flashes 
of mirth which arise from irregular indulgencies of 
social pleasure; and of which it is said by the wise 
man, that in such laughter the heart is sorron^id, and 
/fe end qf that mirth is Jieaviness.* It will be easily 
understood that the joy here mentioned partakes of 
nothing a-kin to this ; but signifies a tranquil and 
placid joy, an inward complacency and satisfaction, 
accompanying the practice of virtue, and the dis- 
charge of every part of our duty. A joy of thfe 
kind is what we assert to belong to every part of reli- 
gion ; to characterise religion wherever it is genuine, 
and to be essential to its nature. — In order to ascer- 
tain this, let us consider the disposition of a good man 
with respect to God ; with respect to his neighbours ; 
and with respect to the government of his own mind. 

When we consider in what manner religion requires 
that a good man should stand affected towards God, 
it will presently appear that rational enlightened 
piety opens such views of him as must communicate 
joy. It presents him, not as an awful unknown 
Sovereign, but as the Father of the universe, the 
Lover and Protector of righteousness, under whose • 
government all the interests of the virtuous are safe; 
With delight the good man traces the Creator 
throughout all his works, and beholds them every 
where reflecting some image of his supreme perfec- 

* Prov.,xiv. 18. 
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tion. In the morning dawn, the noon-tide ^ory^ and 
the evening shade ; in the fields^ the mountsdns, ai^d 
the flood^ where worldly men behold nothing but a 
dead uninteresting scene ; every object is ^nUvemed 
and animated to him by the presence of God* Amidst 
that Divine presence he dwells with reverence but 
without terror. Conscious of the ufMightness of his 
own intentions, and of the fidelity of his heart to 
God, he considers himself by night and by day, as 
under the protection of an invisible guardian. He 
lifts up hi$ eyes to the Mils from whence cometh his eid ; 
and commits himself without distrust to the Keeper 
qflsrqely %i)ho never slumbers nor sleeps. He listens 
to the (gracious promises of his word. With comfort 
he receives the declarations of his mercy to mankind, 
through a great Redeemer ^ in virtue of whose atone- 
ment provision is made for pard<m to human infirmi^ 
tiesy and for our reception in the end into a happier 
world. All th^ various devotional exercises of faith 
and trust in God, all the cordial effusions of love an4 
gratitude to this Supreme Benefactor in the acts of 
prayer and praise, affi>rd scope to those emotions of 
the heart, which are of the moat pleasing kind ; ^tl 
which diffuse a gentle and softening tenderness over 
the affections. In a word, a truly pious man, who 
has always before him an object so sublime and inte- 
resting as this great Father of the universe, on whon^ 
* his thoughts can dwell with satisfaction, may be truly 
said to partake highly in the Joy of the Lord. 

But it may here be objected, are th^e no mortifi- 
cations and griefs that particularly belong to piety ? 
What shall we say to the tear of repentance, and to 
that humiliation of confession and remorse, which 
may, at times, be incumbent on the most pious, in 
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this state of human infirmity ?— To this I reply, 
first, that although there may be seasons of grief knd 
dejection in a course of piety, yet this is not incon- 
sistent with the joy of the Lord, being on the whole, 
the. predominant character of a good man's state ; as 
it is impossible that, during this life, perpetual bright- 
ness can remain in any quarter, without some dark 
cloud. But I must observe next, that even the peni- 
tential sorrows and relentings of a pious heart,* are 
not without their own satisfactions. A certain degree 
of pleasure is mingled with the tears which the return- 
ing offender sheds, in the hours of compunction ; the 
ingenuous contrition that he feels, relieves his heart, at 
the same time that it gives it pain. If we attend to 
the workings of human nature on other occasions, we 
shall find that it is no unusual thing for a secret 
mysterious pleasure to be mixed with painful feel- 
ings. This we all know to be the case in those exer- 
cises of pity and commiseration to which we are led 
by sympathy with the afflicted. We grieve and are 
pained for their distress ; yet we choose to indulge 
that grief; satisfaction is felt in the indulgence ; 
and we are unwillingly separated from the object 
which has occasioned this painful, but tender sym- 
pathy. A mixture somewhat similar, of pleasure 
and pain, takes place in the sentiments of penitential 
sorrow, which good men sometimes feel. In the 
midst of their distress, they are soothed by an internal 
consciousness, that they are afiected as it becomes 
them to be ; that they feel as they ought to feel ; 
and they are gradually relieved by the hope rising 
in their breast of finding mercy and acceptance with 
their Creator and Redeemer. Where the mind is 
properly instructed in religion, it will not long be left 
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in a state of overwhdming dejection, but will return 
to tranquillity, and repossess again the joy of the 
Lord. 

When we consider, next, the disposition of a good 
man towards his fellow-creatures, we shall find here 
the joy of the Lord.exerting its influence fully* That 
mild and benevolent temper to which he is formed 
by virtue and piety ; a temper that is free from 
envious and malignant passions, and that can look 
with the eye of candour and humanity on surround** 
ing characters, is a constant spring of cheerfulness 
and serenity. Indeed, if there be joy at all in human 
life, it is, perhaps, in this state of the mind that it is 
most sensibly felt^ and felt wit]b the least check or 
allay. It is truly said, to the wicked there is im peace. 
In proportion as any one of the bad passions prei- 
dominates in tlie breast, it never fails, in the same 
proportion, to corrode the hearty and to shed over 
all the comforts of life a poisonous and banefiil 
influence. Whereas all those exercises of friendship^ 
compassion, and generosity, which are essential to the 
disposition of a virtuous man, are to him lively enjoy- 
ments of pleasure in themselves, and increase the 
satisfacjtion which he tastes in all the other innocent 
pleasures of life. He knows that he enjoys them 
along with the good-will and the blessings of all to 
whom he has. studied to do good. When he can 
cheer the dejected or gladden the sorrowful, he is 
cheered and gladdened himself. If his circumstances 
allow him not to do all the good he wishes to have 
done, yet in the consciousness of good intentions 
there is always an inward satisfaction ; and in those 
lesser offices of kindness and humanity which are 

12 
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i<rithi& the sphere ^ every miu to perfinrm, he enjoys 
iQnumerabie occasions of being pleased and happy« 

With respect to that part of religion which con- 
sists in the government of a man's own mind, of his 
passions and desires, it may be thought that much 
joy is not to be expected. For there religion appears 
to lay on a severe and restraining hand. Strict 
tenip^awe and self-denial are often requisite ^ and 
much is on some occasions abridged, of what is apt 
to be reckoned the full and free enjoyment of life. 
Yet, here also it will be found, that thejoyqfthe 
Lard takes place. To a person just reclaimed fr(Hn 
tlie excesses of sensual indulgence, the restraints 
imposed by virtue will, at first, appear uncouth and 
mortifying. But let him begin to be accustomed to 
a regular life, and his taste will soon be rectified, 
and his feelings will change. In purity, t^nperance, 
and selfgovernment^ there is found a satisfaction 
in the mind, similar to what results from the enjoy- 
ment ot\ perfect health in the body» A man is then 
conscious that aU is sound within. There is nothing 
that gnaws his spirit; that makes him ashamed of 
himself ; or discomposes his calm and orderly ^joy- 
snent of life. His condcience^ testifies that he is 
acting honourably. He enjoys the satisfaction of 
beifig master of himself. He feels that no man cm 
accuse him c^ degrading his character by b$se 
pleasures or low pursuits ; and knows that he will be 
honoured and esteemed by those whose honour and 
esteem he would most d^ire; all which are sen^- 
«ations most pleasing and gratifying to every humap 
heart 
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From this slight sketch it plainly appears XhsJL there 
is an inward satisfaction, justly termed the joy qf 
the Lardf which runs through all the parts of reUgion. 
This is a very different view of religion from what is 
entertained by those who consider it as a state of 
perpetual penance }^ to which its votaries unwillingly 
submit, merely from the dread of punishment in 
hell; and who bargain for the rewards of Another 
world, by a renunciation of all that is agreeable or 
comfortable to man in this world. Such conceptions 
of religion are contradicted by the experience of 
every truly virtuous man, and are directly opposite 
to the views of religion given us in the word of God ; 
wherein its ways are termed wajfs qf pleasantness and 
paths qf peace : and where we are assured that in the 
keeping qf God*s commands, there is an immediate 
great reward. 

But what it concerns us at present to remark is^ 
that some experience of thisjfoy qftfie Lard which I 
have described, enters as an essential part into the 
character of every good man. In proportion to the 
degree of his goodness, to his iminrovement and pro- 
gress in virtue, will be the degree of his participation 
in the pleasure and joy of religion. But wherever 
such pleasure is entirely unknown ; wherever there is 
no satisfaction and delight in the discharge of virtuous 
duties, there we' are obliged to conclude, that 
religion does not subsist in its genuine state. It is 
either a sanctimonious show merely ; a forced appear- 
ance of piety and virtue, tinctured, perhaps, with 
some deep shades of superstition ; or at best, it is 
religion in its most weak and imperfect state. It is 
deficient in the regeneration of the heart. The man 
hhaself is in a divided and hovering state, between 
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two opposite principles of action ; partly affecting to 
be obedient to God's commands, and partly a slave 
to the world. The truth and importance of this 
observation will more fully appear, when we^proceed 
to what was proposed for the 

lid Head of discourse — to show in what respects 
the joy of the Lord is justly said to be the strength of 
the righteous. 

In the first place, it is the animating principle of 
virtue; it supports its influence and assists it in 
becoming both persevering and progressive. Expe- 
rience may teach us that few undertakings are lasting 
or successful, which are accompanied with no pleasure. 
If a man's religion be considered merely as a task 
prescribed to him, which he feels burdensome and 
oppressive, it is not likely that he will long constrain 
himself to act against the bent of inclination. It is 
not until be feels somewhat within him which attracts 
him to his duty, that he can be expected to be 
constant andjzealous in the performance of it. Was it 
ever found that a person advanced far in any art or 
study, whether of the liberal or mechanical kind, in 
which he had no pleasure, to which he had no heart, 
but which, from motives merely of interest or fear, he 
was compelled to undertake? Is it then to be thought 
that religion will prove the only exception to whiat holds 
so generally, and will continue an actuating principle 
of conduct, whether we love it for its own sake, or 
not ? It is true, that a sense of duty may son^etimes 
exercise its authority, though there be no sensations 
of pleasure to assist it. Belief of those religious 
principles in which we were educated, and dread of 

DD 3 
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future puniibmentf w31, in cues where no sttongr 
temptation assaib U8» restrain from the eommission 
of atrocious crimes, and produce some decent regu- 
larity of external conduct. But on occasions when 
inclination or interest prompt to some transfgression 
of virtue, which safety or secrecy encouragee^ and 
which the example of the world seems to countenance ; 
when the present advantage or pleasure appears to be 
all on one side, and no satisfaction arises to counter- 
balance it on the other; is it to be thought that 
conscience will then stand its ground, with one wha 
never was attached to virtue on its own account, and 

never experienced anyjoy in followingits dictates? 

But these are the occasions when the joy qfthe Lord 
proves the strength qf the righteoits man. Accus- 
tomed to take pleasure in doing his duty ; accustomed 
to look up to God with delight and complacency, and 
to feel himself happy in all the c^ces of kindness 
and humanity to men around him ; accustomed to 
rejoice in a dear conscience, in a pure heart, and the 
hope of heavenly bUss ; he cannot think of parting 
with such satisfactions for the sake of any worldly 
bribe. There is something within his heart, that 
pleads for religion and virtue* He has seen their 
beauty; he has tasted their sweetness; and having 
such pleasures within himself, to oppose to all the 
pleasures of sin, he is enabled to maintain his inte- 
grity inviolate i or if in any degree he has deviated 
from it, speedy remorse is awakened, and he cannot 
be satisfied with himself till he returns back to the 
right path. Thus, through the joy of the Lord, 
religion becomes in him the spirit qf l&oe^ and powers, 
and qfa sound mind. * It is the peace qf God which 
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passeffi tmderstam&ngf keeping his mind and heart * 
It is the path qf the just which is as the Ughf, shining 
more and more unto the perfect day. 

In the next place, the joy of the Lord is the 
strength of the righteous^ as it is their great support 
under the discouragements and trials of life. In the 
days of their ease and prosperity, it guards them, as has 
been shown, against the temptations of vice ; and in 
the general tenor of conduct attaches them to the 
side of virtue, and when, the evil days come, wherein 
they shall have no pleasure from the world, it sup* 
plies them with pleasures of another kind, to preserve 
them from improper de(q)ondency, or from entering 
into evil discourses for tiiie sake of relief. — A good 
man's friends may forsake him ; or may die, and leave 
him to mourn. His fortune may fail, or his health 
decay. Csdumny and reproach may unjustly attack 
his character. In circumstances of this kind, where 
worldly men become peevish, dispirited, and fretful, 
be who is acquainted with the pleasures of religion 
and virtue, can possess himself calm and undisturbed* 
He has resources within unknown to the world, 
whence light arises to him in darkness. From the 
gloom or turbulence of external evils, he can retreat 
to the enjoyment of his own mind. In the exercises 
of devotion, his heart is elevated, and the cares of tht^ 
world are forgotten. In his regular discharge of all 
the social duties of life, he finds cheerfulness and 
pleasure. Hence his temper is not soured. He 
accuses neither God nor man for the unavoidable 
misfortunes of life. He submits with patience to the 

♦ Philipp. iv.7* 
D D 4 
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common lot; looking forward with good hope to 
better days ; retaining always honourable thoughts of 
God's providence, and sentiments of candour towards 

men. In this manner, his experience of the joy 

of the Lord becomes his strength; as infusing into 
his mind a principle of firmness and stability, and 
enabling him, in every situation of fortune, to con- 
tinue the same. 

From the view which we have now taken of the 
subject, it must clearly appear, that to every one who 
wishes to possess the spirit, and to support the 
character of genuine goodness and virtue, it is an 
object most desirable and important, to acquire a 
prevailing relish for the pleasures of religion. As 
this is a most important object, so also it is an attain- 
able one by every man whose intentions are sincerely 
upright. For let it be remembered, that the joy of 
the Lord, which I have descnbed as the strength of 
the righteous, is not to be understood as a privilege 
belonging only to saints of the highest order, who 
can assuredly trust to their being the chosen of God. 
It is not to be understood of high raptures, and 
transports of religious fervour. It is not even con- 
fined to the sole pleasures or intercourse with God 
in devotion ; though assuredly these constitute one 
great part of thejo^ of the Lord, and are auxiliary to 
its exercises on every other occasion. Thejqyqfthe 
Lord is to be understood of that joy, which accom-* 
panics the whole of religious and virtuous practice ; 
that satisfaction which a good man feels in the 
discharge of his duty, which accompanies the per- 
formance of all the offices which belong to the station 
of life in which he is placed ; whether these be of a 
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public nature or private, social or domestic, or 
relating particularly to the exercises of religious 
worship and devotion. 

To attain this spirit, of considering the discharge 
of our duty as our pleasure and happiness, is certainly 
not incompatible with our present state of in6rmity. 
It is no more than what goad men have often attained, 
and have testified of it ; that their delight was in the 
law of God ; ths^t l[iis statutes were sweet to their taste : 
that they had taken them as an heritage for every for 
they were tl^ r^oicing of their heart I delight to do 
thy willy O my God ; thy law is within my heart J^ 
— According to the proficiency which men have 
made in virtue, will be the degree of satisfaction 
which they receive from the performance of it ; but 
where no pleasures or satisfactions of this kind are. 
known, men have much ground to distrust their 
pretensions to godliness or Christianity. 

- It is therefore of high importance, that all proper 
means be employed to form our internal taste to a 
proper relish for this joy of the Lord. For it is not 
to be dissembled, that much is against us in our 
endeavours to have our disposition formed for relish- 
ing virtuous pleasures. We breathe in this world a 
sort of vitiated air, very unfriendly to the health and 
soundness of all our moral feelings. From our 
earliest youth we are bred up in admiration of the 
external advantages of fortune ; and are accustomed 
to hear them extolled as the only real and substantial 
goods. We must therefore begin by studying, to 

correct these false ideas, and persuading, ourselves 
that there are other things besides riches, honours, 

* PsalDpi xL 8. — cxix. 111. ^ 
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and sensual pleasures^ that are good for man ; that 
there are joys of a spiritual and intdlectual nature^ 
which directly affect the mind and heart, and which 
confer a satisfaction both more refined and more 
lasting than any worldly circumstances can confer. 
In order to have a f iEur trial of the value and effect of 
those spiritual enjoyments, we must forbear polluting 
ourselves with gross and guilty pleasures ; we must 
even refrain from indulging worldly pleasures that 
i^pear innocent in a profuse and intemperate degree, 
lest they sensualise and debase our feelings. By 
preserving a wise and manly temperance in lower 
pleasures and pursuits^ we will then allow those of a 
higher kind to occupy their proper place ; and shall 
be in a situation fairly to compare the pure sensations 
of pleasure which arise from the consciousness of 
discharging our duty, with the transient and turbid 
gratifications of sin and the world* To such endea- 
vours of our own, for rectifying and im^u^oving our 
taste of pleasure, let us join frequent and fervent 
prayer to God, that he may enlighten and reform our 
.hearts; and by his spirit, communicate that joy to 
our souls, which descends from him, and which he 
has annexed to every part of religion and virtue as 
the strength qfthe righteous. 



SERMON LXXXVIIL 

On the Folly of the Wisdom of the World-, 

1 CoBiNXH. iii. 19. 
The msdom of this world is foolishness with God. 

npHE judgment which we form of oursdves often 
differs widely from that which is formed of us 
by God, whose judgment alone is always conformable 
to the truth. In our opinion of the abilities which 
we imagine ourselves to possess, there is always 
much self.flattery J and in the happiness which we 
expect to enjoy in this world, there is always much 
deceit. As there is a worldly happiness, which God 
perceives to be no other than concealed misery ; as 
there is a worldly honour, which in his estimation is 
reproach; so, as the text informs us, there is a, 
msdom of this worlds which is foolishness with God. 
Assuredly there is nothing in which it imports us more 
that our judgment should agree with the truth, than 
in what relates to wisdom. It is the qualification 
upon which every man is inclined to value himselfi 
more than on any other. They who can with 
patience sufier imputations on other parts of their 
character, are ready to lose their temper, and to feel 
sore and hurt when they are attacked for deficiency 
in prudence and judgment. Wisdom is justly con- 
sidered as the guide of conduct. If any capital 
errors shall take place respecting it ; if one shall 
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mistake that for wisdom which at bottom is mere 
folly ; such a mistake will pervert the first principles 
of conduct, and be perpetually misleading a man 
through the whole of life. — As the text plainly 
intimates that this mistake does often take place in 
the world) and as it materially concerns iHs all to be 
on our guard against so great a danger, I shall 
endeavour to show, first, what the nature and spirit 
of that wisdom qf the world is, which is here con- 
demned; and next, in what sense and on what 
account it is styled^oUskness with God. 

I. Let us consider the nature of that wisdom 
which is reprobated in the text as foolishness with 
God. It is styled the wisdom qf this world; that is, 
the wisdom which is most current, and most prized 
in this world ; the wisdom which particularly distin* 
guishes the character of those who are commonly 
known by the name of men qf the world. Its first 
and most noted distinction is, that its pursuits are 
confined entirely to the temporal advantages of the 
world. Spiritual blessings, or moral improvements, 
the man of this spirit rejects as a sort of airy unsub- 
stantial enjoyments, which he leaves to the speculative 
and the simple ; attaching himself wholly to what he 
reckons the only solid goods, the possession of riches 
and influence, of reputation and power, together with 
all the conveniences and pleasures which opulent 
rank or station can procure. 

In pursuit of these favourite ends, he is not in the 
least scrupulous as to his choice of means. If be 
prefer those which are the fairest, it is not because 
they are fair, but because they seem to him most 
likely to prdve successful. He is sensible that it is 
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for his interest to preserve decorums, and to stand 
well in the public opinion. Hence he is seldom &n 
openly profligate man, or marked by any faring 
enormities of conduct. In this respect, his character 
difiers from that of those who are commonly caHed 
fnen ofpletkure. Them he considers as a thoughtless^ 
giddy herd, who are the victims of passion and 
momentary impulse. The thorough-bred man of the 
world is more steady and regular in his pursuits. He 
28, for the most part, composed in his manners, and 
decent in his vices. He will often find it expedient 
to foe esteemed by the world as worthy and good« 
But to be thought good, answers his purpose moch 
better than subjecting himself to become really such ; 
and what he can conceal from the world, he conceives 
to be the same as if it had never been. — Let me 
here remark in passing, that the character which I 
am now describing, is one less likely to be reclaimed 
and reformed, than that of those whom I mention- 
ed above as the men of pleasure. With them, vice 
breaks forth in occasional fits and starts ; with the 
other it grows up into a hardened and confirmed 
principle. In the midst of the gross irregularities of 
pleasure, circumstances often force remorse on the 
sinner's mind. Moments of compunction arise, which 
may be succeeded by conviction and reformation. 
Bnt the cool and temperate plan of iniquity, on 
which the man of worldly wisdom proceeds, allows 
the voice of conscience to be longer silent. The 
alarm which it gives, is not so loud and violent as to 
awaken him at once from his evil courses, and instant- 
ly to prepare him fi^r a better mind. 

The man of the world is always a man of selfish 
and contracted disposition. Friends, couiitry, duty, 
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koDOur, all disappear from his view, when his own 
interest is in question. He is of a hard heart; he 
diooses indeed to be so^ lest at any time the 
unguarded effusions cf kind affections should carry 
him beyond the line of worldly wisdom. The 
more thoroughly that the spirit of the'world has 
taken possession of him, the circle of his affections 
becomes always the narrower. His family will per- 
haps find phuie, as connected with his own import- 
ance, and with his plans either of power or wetdth $ 
but all beyond that circle are excluded from any par- 
ticular regard. It is his great principle never to 
embark seriously in any undertaking, from which he 
foresees no benefit likely to redound to himself. 
Public spirit he considers either as a mere chimera 
created by the simple, or a pretence employed by the 
artful for their own purpose. Judging of the rest of 
the worid by what he feels within himself, he pro^ 
ceeds on the supposition that all men are carrying on 
interested designs of their own, and of course is ever 
on his guard against them. Hence to the cordiidi- 
ties of friendship he is an entire stranger i too much 
wrapt up in himself, indeed, to be a friend to any 
one, and if his prudence restrain Inm from being an 
open and violent enemy, yet he is always an unfor- 
giving one. 

Candour, openness, and simplicity of manners, are 
ridiculed by the man of this description, as implying 
mere ignorance of the world. Art and address are 
the qualities on which he values himself. For the 
most part, he would choose to supplant a rival by 
intrigue, rather than to overcome him by fair oppo- 
sition; Indeed, what men call policy and knowledge 
of the world, is commonly no other thing than dissi- 
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mulation and insincerity. The world is a great 
school, where deceit in all its forms is one of the 
lessons that is first learned, and most eagerly caught 
by such as aspire to be proficients in worldly wisdom. 
A man of the world, in short, is one, who, upon any 
call of interest, flatters and deceives you ; who can 
smile in your face, while he is contriving plans for 
your ruin ; who upon no occasion thinks of what is 
right, or fit, or honourable ; but only of what is expe- 
dient and useful to himself. 

I HAVE dwelt the more fully on the delineation of 
this character, that each of us might learn whether 
there be any feature in it that applies to himself; as 
it is a character too frequently met with in the worlds 
and not always so severely reprobated as it ought to 
be. Let me now ask, whether su&h a character as I 
have described be in any respect an amiable one ? 
Is the man of the world, polished, and plausible, and 
courtly, as in his behaviour he may be, one Whom 
you would choose for a companion and bosom friend ? 
Would you wish him for a son, a brother, or a hus- 
band ? Would you reckon yourself safe in confiding 
your interests to him, or entrusting him with your 
secrets? Nay, let me ask, if he be one whom in your 
hearts you respect and honour ? His shrewdness and 
abilities you may perhaps admire $ stand in awe of 
him you may ; and, for the sake of advantage, may 
wish him to be on your side. But could you honour 
him as a parent, or venerate him as a magistrate ; or 
would you wish to live under him as a sovereign ? Of 
what real value then, let me ask, is that boasted wis* 
dom of the world, which can neither condliate love, 
nor produce trust, nor command inward respect? 
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.— -^At the same time, I admit that the man of 
the world may be a man of very considerjible 
Abilities. He may display talents of many dif- 
ferent sorts. Besides art and sagacity, he may 
possess genius and learning; he may be distin- 
guished for eloquence in supporting his own cause ; 
he may have valour and courage to defend himself 

against his enemies. But observe, I entreat you, 

a consequence that follows. You see in this instance, 
that the most distinguished human abilities, when 
they are separated from virtue and moral worth, lose 
their chief eminence and lustre, and are deprived of 
all valuable efficacy. They dwindle into despicable 
talents, which have no power to command the hearts, 
nor to ensure the respect and honour of mankind. 
Let it be carefully observed, and always remembered, 
that integrity, probity, and moral worth, are essen- 
tially requisite to give the stamp of real excellence 
to any powers or abilities which the human mind can 

possess. Having now considered the nature and 

effect of worldly wisdom with respect to men, let us 
inquire, 

II. How it stands witli respect to God. It is said 
in the t^t, to be foolishness with God. It is so in 
three respects : It is contemptible in God's sight; 
it is baffled in its attempts by God; or, when its 
attempts are successful, they are allowed to produce 
nothing but disappointment and vanity. 

FiiiST, it is contemptible in God's sight. Pleased 
and satisfied as the wise man of the world may be 
with himself, and honoured as he may fancy himself 
to be by the multitude, let him be mortified with 
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reflecting that» in the eye of him who is the Supreme 
Judge of all worth, his character is mean and wretch^ 
ed. That which God declares himself to love and 
honour, is truth in the imoardpart$ : the fair, sincere, 
and .candid mind. He who walketh uprightly^ and 
rvorketh^righteousness^ is the person who shall abide in 
his tabemaclef and dwell in his holy hill. When our 
blessed Lord designed to mark one of his followers 
with peculiar distinction and honour, he said of hira^ 
Behold an Israelite indeed^ in "whom there is nogvile * ; 
a character so directly the reverse of worldly wis^dpniy 
that from this, circumstance alone you may judge in 
what rank that wisdom stood with him. 
: . But it is not only from the declarations of the 
Scripture, but from the whole course of Providence, 
that we learn the contempt in which God holds the 
wisdom of the world. Who were they on whom he 
conferred the highest marks of distinction which ever 
honoured mankind ; whom he singled out to be the 
companions of Christ, the workers of miracles, the 
publishers of everlasting happiness to mankind? 
Were they the wise men of the world, the refined, 
and the political, who were employed as the instru- 
ments of God on this great occasion ? No : *he chose 
a few plain, sitnple, undesigning men, in order to 
make foolish the "wisdom of Ike "worlds and^ by their 
means to overthrow the establishments of tbe artful, 
the learned, and the mighty.. — --To this day, God 
in the course of his Providence bestow3 those external 
advantages which the men of the world so earnestly 
pniriBue/ with apparent .disregard of worldly wisdom. 
He allows no fixed nor regulai; connection to. subsist 

< • John, i. 47. 
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between an aiiful^ political cmiduct, and riches, repu* 
tatioii> or honours ; he allows them not this mark of 
value ; he does not always give the race to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong, nor riches, to men of 
understanding ; but, on the contrary, scatters the 
advantages of fortune with a promiscuous hand ; and 
often allows them to be attained by the vilest and 
lowest of men, who neither by worldly wisdom, nor 
any other talent whatever, had the smallest title to 
deserve them. — Judge then, ye wise men of this 
world, whether your characters and pursuits be not 
most contemptible in God's sight, when you behold 
those spiritual blessings which he esteems withheld 
from you, and bestowed only on the good^ and the 
pious ; and those worldly blessings which you covet» 
when at any time they are alldwed to you, yet allow* 
ed only as a portion in common to you with the 
refuse of mankind, with many characters so infamous 
that you yourselves despise them ? 

In the second place, the wisdom of the world is 
foolishness with God^ because it is baffled by him. 
Some triumphs he has occasionally allowed it togain, 
in order to carry on some special purpose that his 
Providence had in view. Hence a splendid con- 
queror, a successful conspirator, dasszle at times 
Uie public eye, and attract imitators of their cha« 
raeters and exploits. But, if you extensively con- 
sult historical annals, and much more, if you Witt 
attentively consider what is known to happen in 
private life, you will find the examples to be few 
and rare, of wicked^ unprincipled meii attainmg 
fully the accomplishment of their crafty designs. — - 
It is. true» that the justice of Heaven is not, in the 
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present state, fully manifested, by rendering to every 
man according to his deeds. But I believe it will be 
found by attentive observers, that there are two 
cases in which, perhaps more than in any other, the 
Divine government has, throughout all ages, ren- 
dered itself apparent and sensible to men. These are 
humbling the high imaginations of the proud, and 
tialdng the wise in their own craftiness. By many 
signal instances of the intervention of Providence in 
both these cases, God hath deeply marked Ihe traces 
of an awful government, even in this introductory 
state ; and forced a reverence of his justice upon the 
minds of men. As he will not permit any greatness 
to lift itself up against his power, so neither will he 
permit any art to prevail against his"'counsels. WhUe 
the crafty project many a distant plan, and wind their 
way most warily and cunningly, as they think, to 
success ; how often does the Almighty, by means of 
some Qlight and seemingly contingent event, stop the 
wheel at once from farther motion, and leave them to 
the bitterness of humbling xlisappointment ? He that 
sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; the Lord sjiall have 
them in derision. Then, it is immediately added, shall 
he speak to tkem in wrathj and vex them in sore dis-^ 
pleasure.* The edifice of crooked policy which they 
had erected against his decree, was an edifice of diist : 
no sooner does he blow upon it with the breath of hi^ 
mouth than it fells to the ground. The wicked are 
snared in their own devices. They are caught in the pit 
which their hands had digged. This is the purpose 
that is purposed upon the whole eartiiy and this is the 
hmd^at is stretched out upon all the nations.f 

* Psabn ii. 4, 5. f I«aiah, xiv.g6* 
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In the third place* the wisdom of the world hJoQl- 
iskness with God; because, though it should be 
allowed by Providence to run without disturbance its 
fullest career, and to compass successfully whatever it, 
had projected, yet it can produce nothing in the 
issue worthy of the pursuit of a truly wise man. It 
is a wisdom which overreaches and counteracts itself;, 
and instead of expected happiness, ends in misery. -— , 
If the existence of another world be admitted, can 
he be accounted wise, who frames his conduct solely 
with a view to this world, and beyond it has nothing 
to loo*k for but punishment ? Is he a wise man, who. 
exchanges that which is eternal, for that which is tem- 
porary ; and though it were to gain the whole world, 
exposes himself to lose bis own soul? — But laying 
another world out of the question, taking things on 
the footing of this life only, still it can be clearly 
shown, that the crooked wisdom of the world is no 
better than foolishness. For what is the amount of all 
that this wise man hath gained, or can gain, after all 
the toil he has undergone, and all the sacrifices he 
has made, in order to attain success? He has sup-, 
planted a rival ; he has defeated an enemy ; he has 
obtained, perhaps, a i^plendid establishment for himself 
and bis family. But how is all this success enjoyed ? 
with a mind'Oflen ill at ease.} with a character dubious 
at the best, suspected hy the world in general, seeJa 
through by the judicious and discerning. For the 
man of the world flatters himself in vain, if he ima- 
gines that, by the plausible appearances of his beha« 
viour, he can thoroughly conceal &om the woirld 
what he is, and keep them ignorant of the hollow 
principles upon which he has acted. For a short 
time the world loay be deceived j butafler a man has 
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coDtinued for a while to act fiis part upon the pub- 
lic stage, and has been tried by the difierent occur- 
rences of life, his real character never fails to be 
discovered. The judgment of the public on the cha- 
racter of men, as to their worth, probity, and 
honour, seldom errs. In the mean time, the advan- 
tages of fortune or station; which the man of the 
World has gained, after having been eigoyed for a 
while, becitoe insipid to him ; their first relish is 
gone, and he has little more to expect. He finds 
himself embarrassed with cares and fears. ' He is sen- 
sible that by many he is envied and hated ; and 
though surrounded by loW flatterers^ is conscious 
that he is destitute of rieal friends. As he advances 
in years, all the enjoyments of his troubled pros^ 
perfty are diminished more and more, and with many 
apprehensions he looks forward to the decKne of 
life. 

Compute now, O wise man, as thou art I what thou 
hast acquired by all thy selfish and intricate wisdom, 
by all thy refined tod double conduct, thy dark and 
designing policy ! Canst thou say that thy mind is 
satisfied with thy past tenour of conduct ? Has thy 
real happiness kept pace, in any degree, with the 
success of thy worldly plans, or the advancement of 
thy fortune? Are thy days more cheerful and gay, 
or are thy nights more calm and free of care, than 
those of the plain and upright man, whom thou hast 
jso often treated with scorn? To thine own con- 
science I appeal, whether thou darest say, that aught 
which thou hast gained by the wisdom of the world, 
be a sufficient compensation for incurring the dis- 
pleasure of thy Creator, for forfeiting self-approbation 
within thy breast^ for losing the esteem of the wisest 
££ 3 
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and worthiest part of mankind around thee? ■ i 
Htyw long, ye simpk ones^ will ye low stmpUcibfj and 
the scorners delight in th&r scorning, 4$nd fools hate 
kno'wledge i H<m long will ye hoe wmity, and seek 
after Uesi 

From what has been ^d of the nature and the 
effects of worldly wisdom^ you will now judge how 
justly it iih termed fooUshness with God, and how 
mudi it merits the severe epithets which are given it 
in Scripture, of e^<ft^, sensual, and demUsh. Oppo- 
site to it stands the wisdom that isjrom ab&ve^ which 
is described by an Apostle, as^re, peaceable^ gentle, 
and easy to be entreated, fuU (^ mercy and goodjiruit^ 
wiffiotit partiality, and without hypocri^.* —- Tins, 
and this only, is that real wisdom, which it is both 
our duty and our interest to cultivate* It came$ 
every character of being far superior to the wisdom 
of the world. It is masculine and generous ; it is 
magnanimous and brave; it is uniform and con^ 
sistent* The wise man of the world is obliged to 
shape and form his course according to the changing 
occurrences of the world ; he is unsteady and per- 
plexed ; he trembles at every possible consequence, 
and is ever looking to futurity' with a troubled mind. 
But the wise man in God's sight moves in a h%her 
sphere. His integrity directs his course withoutper- 
plexity or trouble. He inquires only what is rights 
becoming, and honourable for him to do. Being 
satisfied as to this, he asks no fiirther questions. 
The issue it is not in his power to direct ; but the part 
which is assigned to hiin, he will act ; isecure, that 

* JuToeB, iiL IS* 17* 
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come what will, in life and deaths the Providence of 
that God whom he serves, will effectually guard all 
his great interests. At the same time, the spirit of 
this wisdom is perfectly consistent with proper fore- 
sight, and vigilant attention. It is opposed to art 
and cunning, not to prudence and caution. It is the 
mark, not of a weak and improvident, but of a great 
and noble mind ; which will in no event take refuge 
in falsehood and dissimulation, which scorns deceit, 
because it holds it to be mean arid base ; and seeks 
-no disguise, because it needs none to hide it. > — ^ 
Such a character is both amiable and venerable. 
While it ennobles the magistrate and the judge, and 
adds boiKmr and dignity to the ipost exalted stations^ 
it commands respect in every rank of life. When 
the medaory of artful and crooked policy speedily 
sinks, aiid is extinguished^ ^this true wisdom shdl 
Jbng preserve an honourable memorial among men, 
md from God shall receive everlasting glory. 
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SERMON LXXXIX. 

On the Government of Human Affairs Jby. 
Pbovidence. 



Proverbs, xvi. 9« 

A mortis heart deviseth his "way ; but the Lard dkecteth 

his steps. 

TMT ANY devices there are, and much exercise of 
^^ thought and counsel ever going on among 
mankind.. When we look abroad into the world, 
we behold a very busy and active scene ; a great mul- 
titude always in motion, actuated by a variety of 
passions, and engaged in the prosecution of many 
different designs, where they commonly flatter them- 
selves with the prospect of success. But much of 
this labour we behold, at the same time, falling to 
the ground. The race isjarfrom being always to the 
swifts or the battle to the strongs or riches to men qf 
understanding. It pl^ly appears, that the efforts of 
our activity, how great soever they may be, are sub- 
ject to the control of a superior invisible Power ; to 
that Providence of Heaven, which works by secret and 
imperceptible, but irresistible means. Higher counsels 
than ours, are concerned in the issuesof human conduct. 
Deeperand more extensive plans, of which nothing is 
kndwn to us, are carried on above. The line is let out, 
to allow us to run a certain length ; but by that line we 
are all the while invisibly held,«and are recalled and 
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checked at the pleasure of Heaven. —^ Such being 
now the condition of man on earth, let us con- 
sider what instruction this state of things is fitted to 
afford us. I shall first illustrate a little farther the 
position in the text, that though a mcaiCs heart may 
devise his W£n/, it is the Lord who directeth his steps ; 
and then point out the practical improvement to be 
made of this doctrine. 

Among all who admit the existence of a Deity, it 
has been a general belief that he exercises some 
government over human affairs.. It appeared alto^ 
gether contrary to reason, to suppose that after God 
had erected this stupendous fabric of the universe, 
had beautified it with so much ornament, and peopled 
it with such a multitude of ratioai^ beings, he should 
then have thrown it out from his care, as a despised, 
neglected ofl^ring, and allowed its affiurs to float 
about at random. There was, indeed, one set of 
ancient philosophers who adopted this absurd 
opiiiion ; but though they nominally allowed tiiie 
existence of some beings whom they called godi, 
yet as th^y ascfribed to them neither the creation nor 
the government of the world, they were held to be 
in reality Atheists. 

In what manner Providence interposes in human 
affiurs; by what meanl^ it influences the. thoughts 
and counsels of men, and notwithstanding the in- 
fluence it exerts, leaves to them the freedom of will 
and choice, are subjects of (krk and mysterious 
nature, and which have given occasion to masxy an 
intricate controversy. 'Let us remember^ that the 
manner in which God influences the motion of all 
the heavenly bodies, the nature of that secret power 
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by which be is ever directing tbemti mid the ibp^ 
the planets, stars, and comets, in their course 
through the Heavens, while they appear to move 
themselves in a free cmirse, are matters no less inexr 
plicable to us, than the manner in which he influences 
the coimsels of men. But, though the mode of 
Divine operation remains unknown, the fact of an 
overruling influence is equally certain in the moraly 
as it is in the natural world. In cases where the fact 
is clearly authenticated^ we are not at liberty to call 
its truth in question, merely because we undejnstaad 
not the manner in which it is brought about. 
Nothing can be more dear fix>m the testknony of 
Scripture^ than that God takes part in all that hap- 
pens among mankind ; directing and QveiTiih'Dg.the 
whole course of events so as to make every ooe pf 
them answer the designs of bis wtae and righteous 
government. This is distinctly and e]|plici.tly 
asserted m the text. Throughout all the sacred 
writings, God is represented as on every oe^mon, 
by various dispensations of his Providence, rew:4rd- 
ing the righteous, or diastening them» ac^q^n^ a» 
his wisdom requires, and punishing the wicked. 
We cannot, indeed, conceive God acting as the 
governor of the world at all, unless his govemm^t 
were to extend to all the evaits that happen* It is 
upon the supposkicm of a particular Fnyvidm^f 
that our worship and prayers to him are founded* 
All his perfections would be uN^erly insignificant to 
US9 if they were iMt exaeised 4m every occasion, 
according as the circiiBsistances of his cr^sitwes 
required. The Aln%hty would then be 06 ipore 
than an unc^icemed Bptetai^r of the behsiviouyr of 
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his aubjectSy iregardiQg the obedient iand thetebelHous 
rwith an eqiial eye^ 

It were needless to prosecute any farther the argii»- 
ment in favour of a particidar Providence. The 
experience of every one most, more or less, bear 
testiiQony to it. We need not for this purpose have 
recourse to tboae sudilen and unexpected vidssitudes, 
which have sometinies astdnished whole nations, 
and drawn thmr attention to the conspicuous hand 
of Heaven. We need not appeal to ^e history of 
the statesman and the warrior ; of the ambitious ami^ 
^he enterprising. We confine our observation^ to 
those whose lives have been most plain and simple, 
and who had no desire to depart from the ordinary 
train of conduct.— ^In how many instances, my 
friends, have you found, that you are held in subjection 
to a higher Power, on whom depends the accom- 
plishment of your wishes and designs ? Foiidly yon 
had projected some favourite plan. Yon thought 
that you had ibipecast, and provided for all tiiat 
might happen. You had taken your measures with 
sadi vigilant prudence, that on every side you 
seeased to yourself perfectly guarded and secure. 
But, lo ! some little event hath, come about, unfore- 
seen by you, and in its^ consequences, at the first 
seemingly inconsiderable, whid^ yet hath turned lite 
whole course of things into a new direction, and 
blasted all your hopes. At other times, your coun^ 
sels and planshave been permitted to succeed. You 
then applauded your own wisdom, and sat down to 
feast on the ^i^ppioess you had attained. To yoiv 
su^se you £Mwd, l^t bappineas was not there | 

VMuhf. We labour for proi^mctty, and obtain it nob 
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Unexpected, it is sometimes made to drop upon us, 

as if of its own accord* The happiness of msui 

dq>ends on secret springs, too nice and delicate to 

be' adjusted by human art. It requires a favourable 

icombinadon of external circumstances with the state 

of his own mind. To accomplish on eveiy occasion 

such a combination, is far beyond his power ; but it 

is what God can at all times effect ; as the whole 

series of external causes are arranged according to 

his pleasure, and the hearts of all men are in his 

\hands, to turn them xokeresoever he mUs, as^ rivers o^ 

renter. From the imperfection of our knowlec^e to 

ascertain what is good for us, and from the defect of 

our power to bring about that good when known, 

arise all those disappointments which continually 

testify, that the way of man is not in himself; that be 

is not the master of his own lot; that though he may 

devise^ it is God who directs ; God who can make 

the smallest incident an efiectualinstrument of his 

Providence for overturning the most laboured plans 

of pen, 

' Accident, and chance, and fortune^ are words which 
we often hear mentioned, and much is ascribed to 
them in the life of man. But they are words with- 
out meaning; or, as far as they have any signifi- 
cation, they are no other than names for the unknown 
operations of Providence. For it is certain, that in 
God's universe nothing comes to pass causelessly or 
in vain* Every event has its own determined 
direction. That chaos of human affaiirs and intrigues^ 
where we can see no light; that mass of disorder 
and confusion which they often present to our view, 
is all clearness and order in the sight of Him who is 
governing and directing all, and bringing forward 
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every event in its due time and place. The Lord 
sitteth on Ihejlood. The Lord maketh the wrath of man 
to praise him, as he maketh the hail and the rain obey 
his word. He hath prepared his throne in the heavens; 
and his kingdom ruleth &oer all. A man^s heart deviseth 
his watft but the Lord directeth his steps. 

Having illustrated the doctrine of the text, I 
proceed to show how it is to be improved by us. I 
must begin with warning you, that the doctrine I 
have illustrated has no tendency to supersede coun- 
sel design, or a proper exertion of the active powers 
of man. Because Providence is superior to us, it 
does not follow that therefore man has no part to 
d€t; or because our industry is sometimes disap- 
pointed, that therefore it is always vain. It is by 
the use of ordinary means that Providence, for the 
most part, accomplishes its designs. Man devising 
his (fum way, and carrying on his own plans, has a 
place in the order of means which Providence em- 
ploys. To exertions, therefore, of his own, he is 
called by God. His Maker framed him for action ; 
and then only he is happy, when in action he is pro- 
perly employed. To supine idleness, to a vain and 
presumptuous trust in Providence, while we neglect 
what is incumbent on us to perform^ no encourage- 
ment is given in Scripture j on the contrary, threat- 
enings are denounced, against it. But the dot;trine 
of the text is to be improved. 

In the fitst place, for correcting anxious arid im- 
moderate care about the future events of our life. 
This atixiety is the source of much sin, and therefore 
is often reibuked iii Scripture, as alienating the mind 
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from Gody aad frcmi the higher objects of virtue 
and religion^ attd filUng the heart with pietdsioh^ 
which both annoy and corrupt it. If it be th^ 
parent of 4nnth trin, it is certainly also the ol&prit^ 
pf great folly. For in such a state as human lift has 
just now been represented to be, what means this 
mighty bustle and stir, this restless perturbation of 
thought and care, as if all the issues of fUturity 
rested wholly on our conduct ?-^ Soraetiiing depends 
upon thyself ; and there is reason, upon this account, 
for apting thy part with prudence and attention. 
But upon a hand unseen it depends, either to over- 
turn all thy projects^ or to crown them with success ; 
9iid therefore, when the issue is so uncertain, thine 
attenti(Hi should never run into immoderate care. 
By disquieting thyself so much about futurity, thou 
tiJcest upon thy shoulders a load which is not thine, 
and which indeed thou art unable to bear. 

The fdUy of such anxiety is aggravated by this 
consideration^ that all events are under a much 
better aad wiser direction than we could place tfaeim. 
FerhiH[>s that evil which we have dreaded so much in 
prospect, may never be suffered to airive. Provi« 
dence may either have turned into a quite different 
course, that black doud which appeared to carry 
the storm $ or [before the storm burst, our heiuibr 
may, be laid so low as to be out of its reach. BsN 
haps, also^ the storm maybe permitted to a»ne upon 
us, and yet under its dark wings .may bring to U9 
some secret and unexpected good. Who krumetk 
"ffA^Uis good Jbr man all tiue dayi of Ids vain Sft, 
wbkk he spmdeth us a shadow ? Who knoweth ^iis, 
my brethren, except God? And who cdnsultedi it 
so effectually as he, who, by his infinite wisdon^. 
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tnaketh aU things werk together Jbr good to them who 
km him? U i% notf then^ our greatest happiness^ 
that whe^ man deviseth^ God directeth ? Is it Bot 
frr letter for us than if the ci^ Were rfivBrsed j if 
the alUwise God w^re only ineffectually to devise, 
^nd man, blinds and ignorant, and rai^ as he is, were 
to' have the full direction of his own steps ?-^ 
Wherefore vex. not thyself in vain* To the uiia* 
voidable evils <^ life^ add not this evil of thine c^b 
procuring, a tormenting anxiety about the success of 
thy designs. The great rule both of religion and 
wisdofn is, Do thy duty, and leave the issue to 
Heaven. Qnnmit th^ way unto the Lord* Act thy 
part fairly and as wisely as thou canst, for thine 
apparent interest ; and then, with a steady and 
untroubled mi^d, wait for what God shall see meet 
to appoint. This is wisdom ; all beyond this is vanity 
and folly. 

. In the second place, the doctrine of the text is 
calculated not o»ly to repress anxiety, but to enforce 
moderation t>f mind in every state ; it humbles tise 
pride of prosperity, and prevents that despair which 
is incident to adversity.-^ The presmnption of pros« 
perity ia the source both of vices and miscfaiefk ineu* 
merable. It renders men forgetfid of God and 
relqpion. It intoxicates them with the love, amd 
immeraes them in the indulgence of pleasure. It 
hardens their hearts to the distresses of their bre-> 
thraou Now^ consider, how little ground tibe reri 
aituatton of the most prosperous man aflSirds fbrr this 
^n elation of mind. He is dependent every mo- 
inent on the pleasure of a superior; and knowA 
not but Providence may be just preparing for him 
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the mpst unforeseen reverses. Shall he boast him* 
^Ifqf to-morrow, who knmoeth not what a "day may 
bring fiyrth ? He hath perhaps said in his heart, 
nn/ mountain stands strong ; I shall never be moved* 
But God needeth only to hide his face, and pre* 
sendy he is troubled. That little eminence on 
which he stood, and from which he surveyed with 
pride his fellow-creatures below him, was no more 
than an eminence of dust. The Almighty blows 
upon it with the breath of his mouth, and it is scat- 
tered. Belongs it to him whose tenure of prosperity 
ia so insecure, to utter the voice of contempt, or to 
lift the rod of oppression over his fellows, when over 
his own head is stretched that high arm of Heaven, 
which levels, at one touch, the mighty with the 
bw? 

The government of God is accompanied with this 
signal advantage, that at once it humbles the proud^ 
and revives the distressed. As long as we believe in 
one higher than the highest, to whom all must look 
up, the greatest man is taught to be modest, and to 
feel his dependence; and the lowest man has an 
object of continual resource and hope. Injured by 
men, he can fly to that righteous Governor who 
rules the earth, and^ from his interposition hope for 
better days. . Providence is the great sanctuary to 
the afflicted who maintain their integrity. . Conso- 
lation they always find in the belief of it ; and often 
there has issued from this sanctuary the most sea- 
sonable relief. There issues . from it, at . all times, 
thi? voice of comfort; trust in the Lord, and. do 
good; and so thou shalt dwell in theiland, and mrify 
thoushaU be fed.* Thine enemies may conspire ^ 

? Psalm xxxvii. 3. 
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ihe Heathen nta^rage; and the people imagine a vain 
thing. But he Utat $itteih in ihe heavens shatt Jamgk 
the Lord shall hold them in derision. For the Lord 
ii» the ka^er of Israel; he is the sideld of the right- 
^otis. As the mountains are round about Jerusalem^ 
so the Lord is round about his people from hencefcrtti. 
end Jbr ever. ^ - 

In the thirf jjlacfe, the doctrine that has been 
ilhistratedy of the interposal of Piwidence io all 
humta affairs, places the vanity and folly of all sinfUl 
platis in a very strong light. — All sin, ijti every view 
of it, must be attended with danger. He who em- 
barks in any unjust or criminal enterprise, besides 
the naanifest peril to his own soul, incurs the risk 
of his character b&ing discovered, and of mfeeting 
:with hatred, contempt, and just resentment frorp the 
worldv One would think that wheii the consequences 
Wi one sidef are «0 dangerous, the bribe on the other 
side must be very high, and the prospect of success 
veiy f air and promising. Now consider how this 
;matter truly st&nds. The sinner hath against him, 
festt that general uncertainty which I before showed 
to take place in all the designs and projects formed 
by men. Could the most artful aiid best devised 
" means always ensure su6c6ss to the end we sought to 
obtain, some apology might then be made for depart- 
ing occasionally from the path Of rectitude. But it 
is far froni befing trlie, that such rtfad to sure success 
cM^ on any occasion, be found. On the contrary, 
we every 4ay seethe most plausible and best con- 
certed plans baffled and thrown to the ground ; and 

♦ PmIoi cxxv. 2. 
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tberf !• nothing which pa tmny occasiom 'has beMi 
more.reimurkedf tb» Firovidniee seensiBg^to make 
sport of th? wisdom of man. 

This view of things alone were isiiifficbnt^to shcrtr 
to the sinner the insecurity nnd di^er of the 
system on which he acts. £kit there is mndunore 
against him than this. For he, by his guilty plans^ 
hath engaged against himself one certain and most 
formidable en^my, to whom he hath great reason to 
look up with terror. He camiot posaiUy believe that 
the righteous Governor of the universe beholds wkb 
an equal eye the designs of the virtuous who honour 
him, and the designs of the guilty who despise his 
Iaw% and do injustice to his servants* No ^ against 
these latter. Providence hath pointed its dar^ hath 
bent its bow in the heavens } the face qfihe Lordh- 
against them that do evih* Other designs may faiL; 
but those of the wicked, jQod is concerned in over- 
throwing. It is true, that this life is not the season 
of rendering to every man according to his works. 
But though retribution does not on every occasion take 
place at present, yet neither is the ea^rcise of Divine 
justice always delayed. The history of the world is 
continually furnishing us with examples of the wicked 
taken in their o^m devices j of the crafty snared in Ike 
"works of their o'opn hands ; of sinners JaUii!^ into the 
jfit which themselves had dif^^. How often, when 
ai^al crimes were ready to be peipetratedt hatli>6o4 
remarkably interpfised ; hath spread his shield before 
the Just, unfierved the arm of the assi^n^ or strudi 
a sudden d{unp into his imnd at the oitiGal momlBntj 
~r Obnoxious then as the ,mmt is to so many 



dangeri^ exploited i^ir]^tua%to4:tedl^ 
of Ms di^igti^ bf the Htic«itaiMy of hiMriJinh ^vMti | 
exposed, over and aboye> to the avenging ihterpo^ 
sition of heaven ; what strange in&tuation has tempted 
him to depart from the plaifi and safe; path of 
integrity? ^ 

Ik the last place, from all. that has beefi feaid-6ft 
this subject, we clearly see how much ft concerns niJ 
to perform those duties which a proper regard to 
Providence requires, and to obtain protection from 
that Power which directeth and (Ksposeth all. A 
more incontrovertible axiom there cannot be than 
this^ that if man only deviseth his wfty, whiie Ct^od 
overrules his devices and directs his steps^ an interest 
-in God's favour is far more important than all the 
wisdom and ability of man. Withont^hiS' favaur> tlit 
wisest will be disappointed and baffled; under his 
protection and guidance, the simple are led in a 
plain and sure path. -^ In vain would the giddy 
and profane throw Pro^dence out of their thoughls> 
and afiect to ^think md act as if all depended «»i 
themselves* Tliis boldness of sel&si^ciency if 
aflectation, and* no more. Eor moments there are» 
when the man of stoutest heart feels^ the strong' 
subjection under- which he k held, and would gladly 
grasp ' at the aid of Heav^t# As long as human 
affairs proceed in a smootb^train, without any alarm*, 
ing presages of cbailge or danger^ the man of tibe 
world may remain pleased with himsetf^ and; be* folly 
confident in his own pew^i^. Bat ^hose life- con- 
tinues long so undisturbed? Let ^any uncommon 
violence shake the element&around. hk)^ and thr>eat6A 
him with destruction j let the oflfidot of public a&irp 
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he 80 l6weriog as to forebode some gre^t cAamity ; 
pr JQ his privsite concerns let some sudden cl^ange 
arrive. tp shatter his fortune, or let sickness, and the 
harbingers of approaching death, show him his 
frailty ; and how ready will hei then be to send, up 
prayers from the heart, that Providence 'would 
befriend and relieve him ? Religion, my friends, is 
not a matter of theory and doubt. Its foundations 
are laid. deep in the nature and condition of man. 
It lays hold of every man^s feelings. In every man's 
heart and conscience it has many witnesses to its 
importfince and reality. \ 

IfCt us then neglect jio means which mfty be of 
avail for procuring the grace and favour of that 
Divine. Providence on which so n(Hich depends. Let 
no duties be overlooked which belcmg to us as subjects 
of Grod: devout worship» and grateful praises for all his 
blessings^ bumble trust in his goodness, and implicit 
submission to his will; apd constant and cheerful 
obedience to his laws. Let us be thankful that; God 
Jiath clearly made known all that he requires of us 
in order to be accepted in his sight ; md that^not 
only he. has revealed the . rule of duty, biit also hath 
pointed out to us in the gospel, the direct method of 
reconciliation with him through iaith in the :Lord 
Jes^s Christ. Providence hath condescended to 
.become our instructor in this great article; hath 
iaught us in what way our sins may be foi^iven, our 
imperfect services be accepted, and an interestin the 
Divine grace be attained by means of our Redeemer. 
Inexcusable we must be, if all this ofl^red grace 
.we shall wantonly throw ait our feet. In ^ world 
>o iiiU of vicissitudes and uncertainty, let us take 
pains to secure to ourselves ope resting place ; one 
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habitation that cannot be moved. By piety and 
prayer, by faith, repentance, and a good life, let 
us seek the friendship of the Most High ; so shall 
he who directeth the steps (ff nuan now, conduct our 
path in such a course as shall bring us in the end to 
himself. 
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SERMON XC 

On FlUATER. 

Psalm Ixv. 2. 

O Thou that hearest prayer^ unto Thee shall aUJlesh 

come / 

nnHE Supreme Being* is represented under many 
amiable characters in the sacred writings; as 
the Father of mercies, the God of hve, the Auffior qf 
every good andperfeof gift. But there is no character 
which carries more comfort, or which renders God 
so properly the object of confidence and trust, as this, 
of his being the Hearer of Prayer. This view of 
the Almighty accommodates his perfections to our 
necessities and wants, and in our present frail and 
distressed state affords a constant refuge to which we 
can fly. Unto Thee shaU aUJlesh come. To thee, 
shall an indigent world look up for the supply of 
their wants ; to Thee, shaU the proudest sinner, at 
some time or other, be compelled to bow ; to Thee, 
shall the distressed and a£9icted have recourse, as to 
their last relief and hope. 

Prayer is a duty essential to natural religion/^ 
Wherever the light of nature taught men to acknow- 
ledge the being of a God, to that God also it directed 
them to pray. In the Christian revelation great 
stress is laid upon this duty, and great encouragement 
given to it. Our blessed Saviour not imly set the 



example himaelf, and enjoined the practice to his 
iUlowerSy but thought it worthy his express instruc- 
tion to teach them in what manner to pray, and even 
to put words in their mouth. We are assured that 
prayers are not m vain ; but tiiat as ^ eyes qfthe 
Lmtd are upon ihe righteous^ sd kiM ears are open to 
tbeircTy; that if we ask aright^ we shatt receive ; 
ifwe-seek^ we shaUJind ; ifw hnocki it shall be opened 
to us. It is»i indeed, hard to say, whether prayer is to 
he most properly considered as a duty iticumbent on 
ally or as a privilege allowed to them. But a bressed 
circumstance it is, that our duty and our privilege 
timac^eicar in ;onej that i0«^ are commanded to do 
what our wants naturalfy dictate to be done; even 
to ask what is good from God, who giveffi to all men 
UberaUy^ and npbraideth not. -^tn treating of this 
subject, it will be prefer to consider first, the nature 
and tixe subjects of pnyer ; next, its proper qualifica- 
tions ; and lastly, the advantages and blessings which 
attend it. 

L.Tm Nature of Prayer supposes, in the first 
plaoe, l^at w« bwe a just sense df oor- own wants 
and misenaB^ taad of our dependence #n God for 
idiief. To.be suiti^ly impressed with this sense, we 
seed only think what oar present situation is. We 
live in a world, where every tinof around us is dark 
and uncertain. Wlren we look back on the past, We 
most remember that there we have met with much 
disappointniept and vanity. When we look forwaid 
to the future, all is unknown. We are liable there 
to many dangers which we cannot i foresee; said to 
Humy iid»cb w^ foresee approaclnng, yet know not 
how to €ke&Ad omrselves against themu We are often 
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ignorant i;rhat course we cim st^er ivfth s6£ety ; iiay;> 
so impq-fect is aav own wisdom^ and so. great t^. 
darkness which covers futurity, tiiat while we imagtne 
that we are in the road to prosperity, we are oftea. 
rushiqg blindly into the most fatol evils. *-—*. Besides 
these contiiigencies of Ufe, which make us feel so 
deeply the necessity <^ loddng up to sopsre mor^; 
powerful Guide afid Protector, there are other cir- 
cumstances in our state which le^d to reflectibnastill 
more alarming. We. know that we are the subjects 
of a supreme^ righteous Governor, to whom we. aye 
accountably^ fen: pur conduct. We were seat into^ 
this ^world by hi^ appointment, and we are removed 
from it at his decree. How soon .the call, for our 
refpoval may be given, none of us know ; but this we 
profes»;to believe, that upon our going hene^ we are. 
to be..lH*ought into new and unknown habitttions^. 
Quitable to our behaviour here. Who amongst xis> 
can say that he is .perfectly ready to appear before 
his Creator and Judge, and to give an account ta 
him for all the actions of his life ? How much do 
the best of us stand in need of mercy and foorgiveness 
for our offences past, and of direction and assis^Bce 
from Heaven to guide us in our future w^y ! What 
reason to dread that if we.be left entirely .to ourselvea 
we wiU be in the utoiost danger of. departing from 
virtue^ and from happiness, and of leaying life un^r 
the displeasure of Him who is to judge us !--^ Wfcate 
with this sense of our imperfections, our dangers, and 
our guik» we come to the Hearer of Prayer, we must 
in the n:ext.place, . . . , ,. - 

Pray to God, in the bdief that with him th«e ia 
power which can give us relief, and goodmess which 
will incline him to give it. Prayer; aupposes a full 
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persuasion that Iiis Pncmdence ml^ and governs all ; 
that through all futuritrf his eye penetrates ; that 
ti3ere:are no eirents of our life in whicb he interposes 
not ; that he knows the most secret motions of our 
hearts ; and that to the hearts of all men he has 
access,' by ayenues unkndwn to us,- and can turn 
them accordii^ to his pleasure. It supposes at the 
same time, a. 'firm confidence in the declarations he 
has made: in his ^ord, tixat apian is iestaUished for 
dispensing,grace^oialleir and guilty imanHnd, through 
a great Redeemer. It supposes a humble hope that 
as he bumes mar frajne and renitmbers we are dust^he 
will not reject the siq^lieations of the penitent 
returning sinner ; th^t he^ is ^one who hath no plea- 
sure in our sorrowa and distress, but desires the hap- 
piness of his creatures, and beholds with complacency 
the humble ^nd sincere worshipper; * 

Now these things bdng supposed, this justsensi^ 
of our own impecfactions and guilt, and this proper 
impceanon of the EKvine nature, when the soul Is in 
this posture of devotion, breathing forth its sorrows 
and its wants before its Creator, and imploring from 
him protection and aid, it cannot but give Tent to 
the high conceptiofis widi which it will then be affect* 
ed of God's supreme perfection. This of course 
beoontta the foundation of that part of devotion 
which is styled, adoration or praise. -^ As it is the 
^qierience iof past goodness which warms the heart 
of the Worshipper, and encourages his present sdp|^^ 
cation;.iie will naturally be led to a grateful Hsetebra- 
tioniof the mercies of Heaven; 4«^ence thanksgiving 
becomes an essential part^of hii^devottob. -~ As he 
oanctQt piiut j^ petitions! i without i acknowledging his 
wants^ acid ^ as)ihis 'wants are r clteely ]ooniM»cted wi& 



his fi»nty md iU^lteernsgt hence tbe.moBkfanniUe 
eoofessira ofgwk must neoessarilj/t enter into iBiayer. 
<r-Iftbejre be any terais on whidtwe amy expect 
the Deity to be most propitious; if there be any 
meritorious Interoesior through whom: we ni«y pre- 
fer our request to him» this assnre^y witt be the 
method which the piaus worshipper w>iil dioose &r 
addressing, the Almighty ; and this will be the ground 
of his praying in.the name of Christ* semfing up bk 
petitiQas to God through his beloved Son, whom he 
heareth uhmya* 

Thus it appears that liiere is a just foundation for 
Flayer, in all k» parts^.natoridly laid in the present 
circumstances of man» and in the relation in which 
he stands to God. But as petition is the chief and 
most distinguishing part of pa^ayer* it will be reqiimte 
that we consider particularly what t^ose requ^saie^ 
which are prop€(f to be Differed up to God.. These 
may all be classed under three. heads : first, requests 
Jfer temporal blessings; next, for spcttiiaL miur otes ; 
and lastly, intercessions for the welfare of othMS. 

< With regard to temporal blessings^ ihough men 
may lay a restraint upon themselves in^the expressions 
which they utter inPrayar, yet it isnmch to be suspect- 
ed, that the inward wishes of their hearts for sudi 
blessings are oflen the most fervent of any. To wish 
and pray for the advantages of li& is net forbidden. 
Om Saviour hath so far countenanced it, as to eorn* 
nand us to pray that God would gifoe us mm datfy 
kread ; that ii^ as his words have been always undar«> 
stood^ that he would bestow what is necessarjrJfor the 
snstqaance and comfort of life. Yet the veiy seund 
of i^e words retrenches every auperfluons and extra- 



vafiiiiC vriAh. . ;Not fiit^ riches axid konouni, for great 
sidmnQemeht or lmg\ Ufe^ or for rmtnerom^ mA 
flourii^hing families, has he given us any encotiiiftge* 
Hient to pray. Foreign are such things to the real 
improvement, foreign very oft^i to the true hs^i* 
Bess of m«n^ JPoolishly they may be wished for» 
\ifjim the wish accomplished wcnild prove our ruin« 
Ii<^ health and peaces ctotentment and tranquillity^ 
bDund the humble prayer which we send t^ to Hea- 
vieB ;:\fiiat €hod msLyJ^d us mthfoad conaenienifwr 
lis / that whatever our outward circumstances are» 
they may be blessed' to us by him, and accompanied 
with a quiet mind. Even health and peace them^ 
selves may not always prove blessings; Sweet and 
desirable as they seem, God may, at certain times, 
foresee their tendency to corrupt our hearts, and may 
in mearcy reject a prayer for them, which, on our 
part, may fa^ aUowably put up« For the nature of 
all temporal tfaii^ is such, that they have not one 
fixed and stable character, but may be convertiUe on 
different occasions either into good or ill ; and ihete* 
fore, some reserve in our wish must always be main- 
tained ; and to the il^iser judgment of God, it must 
beidHt td deteitmkie whi^ is fit to be bestowed,' and 
what to be withheld. •^-^-— • But this we may lawfully 
pixff that, as far: las to Gtid seems, meet, he wouMi 
make our state cc^tbrtaUe, and our days easy «nd 
tranquil ; that he would save us firom fallkag nrto any 
aeirere and extreme distress ; that be would preserve 
to us the enjoyment of those fHends and comforts 
dia^ ^e most love ; or if he bereave us of any of 
them; that he would in imercy assist a^d supp<»t us 
under the loi^ ; in fine, that he would so oriitir. our 
l&t that we nii^y be kept as €t9e froin piin; tf #«EbK 
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and anguish, as shall be conisisteht with ihe- higher 
improvements of bur souls in piety, virtue; and 
wisdom. ' 

In the next place, with regard to spiritual mercfei^ 
we are unquestionably allowed to be more fervent 
and explicit in our requests at the throne of grace* 
God can never be displeased in hearing us implore 
fiom him those graces aiid endowments of the soal^i 
that beautify us in his sight, that are good for ail 
men, good at all times, indeed the only certain and 
immutable goods ; and therefore to these' only per*^ 
taitts that earnestness, that urgency of Prayer, which 
is represented as acceptable to the Almighty. — -^ 
Our petitions of this nature, our Saviour has ranked 
under the two great heads of forgiveness for past 
offences, and deliverance from future temptations. * It 
is chiefly for these important blessings, that we are 
to prostrate ourselves before our Father in Heaven,: 
begging of him, who knows our heart with all its 
frailties, that he would accept our sincere repentance, 
and pardon our errors foi* the sake of Jesus Christ* 
We must earnestly pray, that he would strengthenT 
us by his grace to resist the temptations that here- 
after may assault us; and whatever he appoint to 
befal us without, may enable us to preserve a good 
conscternce within; that he may teach us to know 
ourselves, and assist us to controul and govern our 
passions ; that he may en^ow us with temperance 
in prosperity^ atad resignation under adversity : that 
in no situation of life we may be allowed to forget 
wiiat we ow6 to our Maker and Redee^mer ; and that 
after Mying discharged the duties of life, through die: 
assistance 6f Divine grace, with some measure of 
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integrity md hpBour, we may be pfc^pared for going 
through the last sj^jeqq of life witliout diam^y ; and 
when we have made a decent and peaceful retreat from 
this worlds we may then find ourselves in some better 
and: happier state. 

, Iff the iirbt place, it -is to be remembered that 
intercessions for the welfiEtre of othera form a material 
part of Prayer. The skioe^e worshipper is not ta 
consider himself as a single and sesparate being» cont< 
Uning his concern wholly to himself Our Saviour 
has initiated us into a more noble and enlacged spirit 
t^ devption, when he taught us to begin with pcaying 
th^t the kingdom of God may be advanced oyer all, 
and that manlcii|d may be rendered, as happy by 
doing his wjH^ as the angels are in heaveur ; :Whea 
we bow our knee to the common Father^ let it be Jike 
affectionate, members of his family^ desiring the 
prosperity of all Qur bretluren. In particular, the 
happiness of our friepds and relations, of those \yhom 
we love„ and by whom we are loved, ought theja to 
be fii^ar our heart; praying that the AlqiightyjQaaybe 
our God, and the God of our friends and family, foe 
ever.; that he may watch over them,, and bless them ;^ 
and may make us long happy ip mutual comfort and 
affection. We ought to remember our benefactors 
before God, and pray for a return of Divine bleiSf ings- 
pn their head. The distressed and afflicted ought to 
$bare our sympathy ; rcjmembering them who st^er 
adversity^ as being our^ehesin the body ; and shading 
the friendly tear at the thought of human woq. Qur 
enemies themselves pught not to be. forgotten m our 
prayers :. in tipe, our^prayers ought tQ;be an eii^cise 
of extensive benevolence of heart ; a solemn tes« 
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timoay oAred up to the Odd ci Love, of our kind 
and charitaUe aflbction to aU men, 

Bgt now, after what has been suggested concerning 
the proper subjects of Prayer, I am aware that it may 
be said by some. To what purpose is all this de- 
tul ? -~— > Do we propose, by oui^ prir^ers, to give to 
the Supreme Being any new information, regarding 
our situation, of wluch he is not possessed. Does he 
not alreachf know aH our wants and distresses; and 
wiH He not be prompted by his goodness and wisdom 
to do for us in such circumstances, whatever is fit and 
prefer to be done ? Do we imagine that by the impor- 
tunity of our solicitations and requests. He can be 
prevailed upon to alter his purpose, or depart irom his 
system in die government of the world, in order to 
gratify our desires?— ~Sueh objections against tbe 
reasonableness of prayer, have been often urged witll 
all the parade of scepticism. Though, on tbe first 
view, they may carry some appearance of specious- 
ness, yet on a slight discussion they fall to the 
ground i for they all rest on a mistaken idea of the 
nature and design of prayer. No man iti his sober 
senses oould ever believe that, by lifting his feebie 
voice to Heaven, he could convey to the ear of the^ 
Almighty any new knowledge or information. None 
but the most ignorant could imagine, that by his 
prayers, he could raise any new emotions in the 
unchangeable^ Sovereign of the universe, and prevail 
upon him to alter his decrees in consequence of bid 

request The efficacy of Prayer lies, not in 

working a change upon God, but in working a change 
upon ourselves ^ in begetting or imjM'oving right.dis^ 
positions of heart, and thereby making us fit subjects 
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of &e Divine niercj. It is imC ftt tlur sake of 4Wf \ 
askifig^ thatOod gfa»tS' tke reqixe»tB we |ive^ in 
prayer; but as out sdottg^ with prop^ dispositions, 
produces that fyaoie of mifnd which ^alifids us- to 
receive^i-*-'^-*--* Hence Prayer lias been i^poibted by 
' Godf k» an inrtrumedt for improving oat nature, aikl 
is M^ttred on our part as a condition of receiving 
his favcmrs. Thus, when upon a certain oecasic^ be 
had by hisProf^et precGcted and promised circut^ 
stances of prosperity to the Jewish nation, the Propl^ 
was directed to add, Thus4ai&^ Lahd God, I^U 
yet for thh he enquired of by ike home (f Israel to do 
it for them. ♦-——.Is there any one who wo^ld say, that 
it is not incumbent on all rational creatures to §&A 
their dependence on the God who hafs formed thetn^ 
and to refer to him all th^e ble^ings which they either 
enjoy or hope to receive? Would not the want of 
tmdi becoming sentiments be altogether unworthy^ 
and sinful? And if they are such stotiments as 
ought to be entertained^ must it not be prioper to 
express them by words in prayer, and thereby t6 
strengthen the impression of thefn on our minds? - 

But in truth there is no occasion for enteritig Into 
any long discussion <^ argument in order to evinise 
the reasonableness of prayer. It is the natural 
dictate of the human heart. Though in the days of 
prosperity and ease it may, like other duties, bave 
been neglected and forgotten, yet on all great and 
trying occasions, men are prompted by ^n irresistible 
im^se to lift tteir eyes^ and address their voice to 
Heavmi. Who* is there, for instance, that fedliiig 
himself crudly oppressed by injustice and violence^ 
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without ady prospect of procuring xedressi cauforfoear 
appealing to a Power tli^at rules above, and inyokiti^ 
Divine interposition to vipdicate his innocence, and 
avenge his wrongs ? Who that is standing by the death* 
bed of a beloved friend, of a spouse, a brother, or a son, 
and sees them struggling with the last agcmies, but finds 
himself impelled to look up to Heaven^ and to pray 
from the heart that where men can give no aid, God 
would in his mercy support the dying man ? Was there 
ever a pinner so hardened^ that when he finds himself 
leaving the wprld, and standing on the brink of an 
unknown eternity, is not disposed with earnest and 
trembling voice to pray that God would forgive his 
ierrors, and receive in peace his departing spirit? In 
^uch situatiojQS as these, man feels what he truly i% 
and speaks the native unadulterated language of the 

heart.-? Accordingly, throughout all ages and 

nations, ' the obligation to Prayer as a duty has been 
recQgnised, and its propriety has been felt. Over all 
.the world, eyen among the most savage tribes,, 
.temples have been built> worshippers have assembled 
in qrpwds ; and the wUdest superstition has, by the 
various forms of homage which it adopted, borne 
testimony to this truth, that there is some God, to 
whom, as the Hearer, of Prai/er, aUJlesh should come. 

' . In order that prayer m^y produce its proper ei&ct, 
there are certain qualifications necessarily belonging 
to it, which come next to be considered. : \ • 
/ One, of the first apd chi^i* of* these isiseriotisoeas, 
or an attentive apd solemn frame of mind^ inropfKMi* 
tion to thoughts that wander, and to words that drop 
forth unmeaning from the lips* One would think it 
unnecessary to mention such a quali^cation to be 
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requisite, when we are to be employed in so solemn 
an act as anjmmediate address to our Maker. Yet 
there is ground to apprehend, that an admonition of 
this nature is necessary to be giv^ to many professed 
Christians. Men from their childhood have been sq 
oft accustomed to repeat certain expressions, which 
they call, saying prayers, with little understanding, 
and less attention to what they say, that the habit of 
it is apt to be continued throughout life j as if the 
mere uttering of words, or presenting themselves, at 
set'times^ in a certain posture before God, had some 
charms in it to attract the blessings of Heaven. - — — 
My brethren, this is trifling with one pf the most 
important exercises in which the human mind can -bfe 
employed; it is turning devotion into childish folly. 
Let us never forget that it is the heart which must 
prg^y. The heart may pray when no words are 
qttered. Rut if the heart be not engaged in Prayer, 
^11 the words we can utter are no better than rude 
offensive sounds in the ear of the Almighty.-^ 
Collect then thy mind within itself, before thou 
preferrest a single petition; nay, before thou pro- 
noun cest the name of God in prayer. Be alone with 
him and thine own soul ; under the same impression 
as if thou wert just about to appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of that God to whom thou prayest. 
< To seriousness, we must j pin affection in prayer; I 
mean: that devotion of the heart which is inspired by 
gratitude and love, in distinction from forced prayer, 
or what is unwillingly preferred from servile fear, or 
,inere regard to decency. We must come into the 
presence of God, as to a Father in Heaven ; not to a 
hard and oppressive master, to whom we are obliged 
to pay obeisance to prevent him from destroying 
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US. — — Profound humility is perfectly conskit^nt 
with this affectionate spirit in ^jrayer. No pre- 
sumptuous familiarity must enter into our addresses 
to God. We are enjoined to serve him mtkrewrenee 
(md godly fear. Our devotion mil be most fervent 
and affectionate, when we entertain the humblest 
thoughts of ourselves, joined with the most exalted 
conqeptions of that God to whom we pray, .ife- 
mmA^ that God is in heaven^ and ^u art on earih ; 
iherefbre kt thy ^ords he Jem. • ^ 

Faith is a qualification of IVayer expressly required 
in Scripture. He that prayeth, sait^ the Apostle 
James, let him ask in Jaith, nothing ^axweringA — 
By faith in Prayer, two things are meant: ftrst, a 
general persuasion that God is a Being of infinite 
goodness and mercy \ to whom^ therefore^ the prayers 
of his creatures are not put up in vain. He Uua 
cometh unto God must believe^ not only that he is, but 
that he is a retvarder of them 4hat diligently seek 
himt : without some bdief of this kind, prayers were 
altogether superfluous. For who would send up 
supplications to a God who was believed to be 
inaccessible to his creatures, and to have no regard 
to their circumstances ajfid wants? — At the same 
time, much ground we have to be conscious of our 
own unworthiness, and to tremble at the remem- 
brance of it, when-we address ourselves to Heaven ; 
and th«eft)re, secondly, to pray in faith is, in the 
Scripture sense of it, to pray in the name of Christ ; 
that is, in the faith that it is through his merits and 
mediation only we can find acceptance with God. 
We acknowledge our guilt ; we disclaim all trust in 

* Eccles* V. 9. t James, u 6. % Heb« xi> 6. 
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our own righteousness; and implore grace from 
God on account of what his Son has done and 
suffered for us. This is the clear and express doc- 
trm^^ of the New Testament. We have bofdnes^ to 
enter into the hoUeit hy the blood qfJesm. We have 
this new arid living *may mhich he hath consecrated for 
m 'w^hin ^ veil Halving this High Priest over the 
house qfGod, let us drm near mth a true heart in Jtdi 
assurance offaith.^ 

Havino thu^ pointed out the chief and most 
essential qualifications of Prayer^ it remains that I 
lay some considerations before you, to show the 
importance and advantages of it. 

In the first placei Prayer is om of the most 
powerful raeatis of recalling our m^nds from the 
vanities of life to serious tljoughts ; to a proper seniae 
of God, and our dijty ; and to atl the high olbj^ts 
with which we are intimately cpnaecfced as rational 
and immortal beings. Surrounded, as we are, with 
the ohgects and pleasures of the world > busied with 
its avocations, and continually immer&ed in its 
pursuits, man would become altogether the victim of 
sense, and a prey to its temptations ; if there were 
not somie stated occasions which broiight him l;i<>Pie 
to himself, and to the thoughts of another worid« 
Prayjer has a much more impressive effect for |iiis 
purpose, than can be expected from simple medita- 
tion. An immediate and soleimi address to an 
omniscient Being, in whose presence we comsid^r 
ourselves as then particularly sisted, tends to produpe 

* Heb. X. 19—22- 
GG 2 
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a higher degree of serious and awful recollection^ 
than would arise from a mere soliloquy of the mind 
with itself. In Prayer, the soul approaches to. the 
borders of an invisible world, and acts as a spirit 
holding intercourse with the Father of spirits. It 
drops for a time the remembrance of its earthly 
connections, to dwell among everlasting objects. 
Prayer, by this means, both composes and purifies^ 
the heart; it gives the soul its proper elevation 
towards God, and has a happy effect to counterwork 
the dangerous impressions made by the corruptions 
of the world around us. 

In the next place, Prayer is useful, not only as a 
corrective of our natural levity and forgetfulness of 
God, but as an actual exercise of the best aflfections 
of onr nature, which are thereby confirmed and 
strengthened. As far as Prayer is not a mere emis- 
sion of empty words, but speaks, as it ought to do, 
the language of the heart, it is an assemblage of aU 
the afiections which constitute piety. It implies the 
highest sentiments of reverence and adoration, of 
love and gratitude to God, of trust in his mercy, and 
of faith in our blessed Redeemer, all animating the 
heart. Whatever nourishes such affections as these 
in the soul, gives strength and support at the same 
time to active virtue; and thereby prepares and 
assists us for every duty of life. — With respect to 
ourselves, the view which Prayer gives, of our neces- 
sities and wants, of our sins and offences, against God, 
and of the dangers which we have . thereby incurred^ 
produces becoming humility of mind. Prostrate 
before that great Being whom we have, so much 
offended, all the pride of man is laid in the dust. He 
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is impressed with a sense of what he truly is, and 
taught how far removed from what he ought to be. 
By the prayers he puts up for being assisted to repent 
of past folh'es, and to make improvements for the 
future iri virtue, the desire of virtue is cherished, 
and the pursuit of it excited ; and if this desire after 
virtue which is expressed in Prayer be genuine, it is 
a degree of goodness already in some measure begun 
within the heart. — Prayer is, at the same time, an 
exercise of benevolence towards men, as well as of 
piety towards God ^ when, as was before observed, 
not merely as individuals, but as members of the 
great family of God, we come before our heavenly 
Father, and express our affectionate wi^es for all 

our brethren. While Prayer in^this-manner gives 

exertion to many of the highest parts of goodness, it 
is attended moreover with this great advantage,, that 
it tends to fortify the worshipper in the practice of 
all his duties. For it impresses him with a sense 
of God as the great friend and protector of right- 
eousness in the world; to whom, therefore, all 
righteous men may look up with confidence and 
hope; whose strength is more than sufficient for 
their weakness ; whose gracious aid none tliat served, 
him ever implored in. vain.- 

In the last place. Prayer dsimportant, not only as 
a means of high improvement in religion, but as an 
instrument of consolation and relief un^er the dis- 
tresses of life. How many situations are found in 
the world, where men have na resource left to them 
but prayer to God ! How forlorn would the perse- 
cuted and afflicted, the sad and the sorrowful be, if 
even this last sanctuary were shut against them; if: 

GG S 
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they had no Protector in Heaven to whom they 
could look up in the hours of anguish ! -^ We aH know 
what a relief it is to be able to unbosom our griefs to 
some friend whom we believe compassionate and 
kind, even though it be not in his power to give us 
any effectual aid. In our heavenly Father^ Vr^ can 
look up, not only to one in whom compassions Jl<my 
who krurvos our frmne^ remembers we are dust, and^ 
pities us as a father pitieth his children ; biit to One 
whose arm is all-powerful, either to support ns under 
Our distress, or, if to his wisdom it seem meet, to 

relieve us altogether from it. Hence, Prayer is 

.so often the last retreat of the misei^able* Where men 
can give them no aid, God is tlieir present kelp^ To 
him they can pour forth those secret griefs, which to 
men they sometimes canndt disclose. He bears those 
groans of the labouring heart, which no words can 
utter, and circumstances which would expose oar 
requests to be despised by the world, prevent tiot 
our prayers from finding acceptance with God. It is 
his character to hear the cry of the poor^ and to regard 
the prayer of the destitute : He is the helper of them 
who have no help of man* ~— Hence, Prayer may be 
termed the Temple of Tranquillity to the unhappy ; 
where their minds are soothed, and their cares and 
sorrows are for a time hushed and forgotten. It may, 
justly be said, that there only, on this sidte of the 
grave, the wicked cease from troublingy and the 'weary 
are at rest., There, the prisoners rest together ; they 
hear no more the voice of the oppressor. The smaU 
and the great are there ; mid the servant is free from his 
master.* 



\ 



* Job,iii. 17—19. 
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The reasonableness of Prayer^ as a duty» aad the 
advantages attending it, being such as I have now 
endeavoured briefly to set forth, there is no wonder 
that so many repeated recommendations of it occur 
in the Sacred Writings ; and that we are enjoined to 
htjirvent in prayer^ to be instant in prayer^ nay, to 
fray without ceasing.^ — By such precepts I do not 
, understand that we are bound to frequent repetitions 
of long and tedious prayers. Our Saviour, in his 
exceHent discourse on this subject t, has sufficiently 
cautioned us against the hypocrisy o£ those who use 
vainrep^tions, and think that thmfsbalLbe heard fw 
their much speaJdrig. But besides the ^stated times o£ 
both public and private prayer which we ought 
devoutly to observe, there is a habit of devotion, in 
occasional elevations of the soul towards God, which 
litghly deserves to be cultivated. A thousand occur-*^ 
]i^nces which happen wbea we are jengaged in the^ 
affairs of the world, and a thousand objects which 
present themselves tp our yiew in the earth and the 
heavens when we are solitary and alone, may suggest 
matter of devout ejaculation towards God. By 
cherishing such a habit, we preserve on our minds 
the native spirit of Prayer. We correct those evil 
dispositions which intercourse with the world is 
always apt to introduce ; we improve our contem- 
plation of the objects which surround us, into an act 
of devotion ; and either from the crowded city, or 
the solitary field, can send i^ to Heaven that 
homage of the heart,, which is no less acceptable ta 
the Almighty, than if it arose in vocal form from the 
midst of the temple. In this sense I understand the 

* 1 Thess.v. 17. t Matt..vi. 
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injunction given to pray mthout ceasing. — And 
surely, my brethren, when . we consider the high 
value of those blessings for which we depend oa 
Heaven, it must appear to every reflecting mind, that 
we cannot be too earnest in our supplications to 
obtain them. To what purpose tend all our present 
solicitude and care ; all the application of the thought- 
ful, and all the industry of the active and diligent? 
Is it not in order to pass through life contented^ 
easy, and happy? But can you pass through life 
with contentment and happiness, unless you enjoy 
peace within, a good conscience, and a comfortable 
hope 6f a future existence ? Are not all these things 
directly and immediately the gifts of God, imparted 
by him to the souls of men ? And can you expect 
to receive such gifts, unless you confess your depend- 
ence on Him who bestows them, and implore them 
from that gracious God, who gtwik to all men liberu%^ 
(mduphraidethnotl 



SERMON XCI. 

On the Last Judgment. 

2 Corinthians, v. 10. 

For we must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the things done in 

^ his body, according to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad. 

T^HESE words present to our view th« great event 
which is to determine the fate of all mankind. 
No article of christian faith is more clearly asc^tained 
in Scripture, is of greater importance in itself, and 
more worthy to dwell upon our minds than this, of 
the final judgment of God. It adds solemnity to 
every part of religion : it introduces an awful serious* 
ness into our thoughts, by placing in the most strik- 
ing light, the close connection between our present 
behaviour and our everlasting happiness or misery. 
In the Gospel it is described with so many circum- 
stances of awe and terror, as may, to many, render 
the consideration of this subject dark and disagree- 
able* But we must remember, that though religion 
be often employed to sooth and comfort the dis-. 
tressed, and though this be one of its most salutary 
effects, yet this is not the only purpose to which it is 
to be applied by Ministers of the Gospel. In the 
midst of that levity and dissipation with which the 
world abounds, it is necessary to awaken the giddy 
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and unthinking, by setting before them in full view, 
all the dangers thejr incur by Iheir conduct. — 
Kmming the terror of the Lord^ adds the Apostle in 
the verse immediately following the text, we persuade 

men. In treating of this subject, I shaU, in the 

first place, state the arguments which reason affords 
for the belief of a judgment to come ; and 'shall next 
show the improvements which we ought to make of 
the particular discoveries the Gospel hath made to us 
concerning it. 

I. By taking a view of the arguments which rea- 
son affords for the belief of a general judgment, our 
faith in the discoveries of the Gospel will receive con- 
firmation, from -discerning their consonance with the 
natural sentiments of the human heart. 

. In the first place, and as the foundation of all, I 
begin with observing, that there is in the nature of 
things a real and eternal difference between right and 
wrong, between a virtuous and an immoral conduct ; 
a difference which all men discern of themselves, and 
which leads them unavoidably to think of some 
actions as deserving blame and punishment, and of 
others, as worthy of praise and reward. If all 
actions were conceived as indifferent in their nature, 
no idea of justice and retribution would be found 
among men ; they would not consider themselves as 
in any view accountable for their actions to any supe- 
rior# But this is far from being the case» Every 
man feels himself under a law ; the law of his being, 
which he cannot violate without being self-con- 
defiined. The most ignorant heathen knows and 
:^eels9 tiaiat when he has committed an unjust or cruel 
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action, he has committed a crime, and deserves 
pttilishment. Nevier was there a nation on the fiice 
of the earth, among whom there did not prevail 
a consciousness that, by inhumanity and fraud, 
they jnstly exposed themselves to the hatred of 
those around them,- and to the displeasure of any 
secret iikvisible power that ruled the world. This, 
therefore, maybe assumed as an incontrovertible prin- 
ciple^ that the difference of good and evil in actions, 
is not founded on arbitrary opinions or institutions^ 
but in the nature of things, and the nature of man ; 
and accords with the universal sense of the human 
kind. This being the case, it is certainly rea- 
sonable, 

In the second piace> to think that the Ruler of the 
world will make some distinction among his crea- 
tures according to their actions ; and if this dis- 
tinction be not made, or only imperfectly made in 
this life, there will be some future state of existence 
in which he will openly reward and punish. To 
suppose Grod to be a mere indifferetit spectator of the 
conduct of his creatures, regarding with an equal 
eye the evil and the good, is in effect to annihilate 
his existence ; as it contradicts every, notion which 
mankind have entertained of a Supreme Being as just 
and good. It would represent him as inferior in 
character to many of his creatures on earth ; as there 
is no man of tolerable virtue and hiunanity whois not 
shocked at the commission of atrocious. crimes^ and 
who does not desire to see the guilty punished, the 
innocent protected, and the virtuous rewarded. 
-.— If there exist nat all a God who governs the 
world, (pnd what nation has not acknowledged him 
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to exist?) as a governor he undoubtedly will act ; 
and as such, will, somewhere, and at some period or 
other, reward and punish, according as his creatures 
obey, or violate, that law which he originally 
implanted in their hearts. Whether this be com- 
pletely done in the present world, is not a point that 
requires long discussion. The experience of all ages 
has shown, that pain and pleasure, prosperity and 
adversity, are not atpresent distributed by Providence 
exactly according to the measure of men's probity 
and worth, but are apparently scattered with a pro- 
miscuous hand. Hence the ancient complaint, that 
aU things come alike to all men; that there is one 
event to the righteous and the mcked ; that to poverty 
and disappointment the righteous are often left, while 

the tabernacles of robbers prosper. An inference 

from hence might at first view arise, not favourable to 
the doctrines we now support ; but we have to 
observe, , ' 

< In the third place, that although full retribution 
be not as yet made to the good and to the evil, yet 
plain marks appear of a government already begun 
and carried on by God in the universe, though not fully 
completed ; marks of his favouring and taking part 
with virtue, and of his providing punishments for vice. 
This observation deserves to be particularly attended 
to ; as it is one of the chief arguments for a future 

Judgment.; In the present system of things, had 

the righteous been uniformly happy, and the wicked 
at all times miserable, future Judgment might have 
appeared unnecessary, as justice had already taken 
place. On the other hand, had no distinction what- 
ever taken place in the present system between the 
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righteous and the wicked as to happiness and misery, 
there might have been ground to suspect that, since 
universal disorder at present prevailed, disorder 
would ever continue, and never be rectified by any 
future Judgment. But neither of these suppositions 
is founded in fact. The present state of the moral 
world is neither a state of complete justice and order, 
nor of absolute disorder, but a state of order and. 
justice begun and carried to a certain length, though 

left as yet imperfect. Obserye, my brethren, 

that, in the whole structure and constitution of 
things, God hath shown himself to be favourable to 
virtue, and inimical to vice and guilt. He hath 
made a fixed provision for happiness to virtue by thc^ 
powerful recommendation which it carries to uni- 
versal esteem and lovej by the manifold benefits^ 
which it procures to society j by the health, peace, 
and comfort of mind which it brings to the virtnou3 
man. At the same time from the crimes of the 
wickedj a multitude of miseries is made infallibly to 
spring ; loss of character and esteem, and of confi- 
dence and regard in society ; health always impaired 
by vice j and all comfortable enjoyment of life dis- 
turbed by an uneasy companion, which the sinner 
carries about with him in his own conscience, up- 
braiding him for his crimes, and threatening him with 
the displeasure of the Almighty. 

These are not things of casual or accidental occur- 
rence, but of universal experience, taking their rise 
from the constitution of pur nature, and from the 
fixed laws which regulate human events. They show 
us what the direct tendency of virtue and vice is 
appointed by Providence to be ; and if this tendency 
be not, ii\ every instance, carried into effect, owing 
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to circumstances which belong to our present state 
of probation and discipline, yet such an established 
natural tendency carries a sufficient intimation a£ the 
will and pleasure of our Creator* 

We see his throne already set for Judgment. By 
his beginning in this world both to reward and to 
puniirii, we clearly behold him acting as a governor 
and a judge, and are led to prognosticate what course 
he will hereafter hold. By the constitution of things 
which he has fixed here, he has as plainly signified 
tiiat he favours the virtuous, and is displeased with 
the wfcked, as if he had declared it to us by a voice 
from the clouds* — Although the present st^te of 
mankind requires that the just should sometimes 
sufifer, and the sinner be allowed to prosper, the 
strongest presumption -still remains that there is a 
period to come, when God will complete his right>- 
eou# government, by making the one fully blest, aad 
rendering the other as miserable as they deserve to 
be ; especially as we can observe, 

In the fourth place, that a satisfactory account 
may be given why judgment is at present postponed, 
and complete retribution not made, eithrf to the 
good or bad. We ar6 to take notice, that espon 
among men, the wisdom and justice of government 
do not consist in immediatdy rewarding and punish- 
ing on every occasion, but in exercising those acts of 
government publicly, at such times, and with such 
circumstances as may hav^ the most powerful eifeet 
for the benefit of society* A similar consideration 
perfectly accounts for the fuU execution of justice 
being delayed by God in this world ; for rewards 
and punishments being only b^un here, but left 

'3 
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unfinished^ Were they completed in this world to 
their full extent, all the purposes of a state of trial 
and discipline would be defeated. No room would 
be left for exercise and improvement to the good in 
many virtues, if they never were to undergo any 
trials ; if they felt full reward immediately conferred 
on every righteous action they performed, and saw 
the wicked instantly cut off, as soon as a crimd was 
committed. For salutary disdpline, therefore, to the 
good, in order to improve their virtues ; and from 
patience to the bad, in order to give them room for 
repentance ; it was fit and wise that final judgment 
should at present be postponed. Divine justice 
stands for a while, as behind the veil, and leaves men 
at full scope to act according to their difierent dis- 
positions, that their real characters may be fuUy dis- 
played ; the fidelity of the upright be tried and prov- 
ed, and the obstinately wicked left without &cuse. 
The delay of judgment therefore, and the seem- 
^ ing inequality that now take^ pkee in the ways of 
Providence, is so far from forming any ground of. 
suspicion that judgment will never come, that oh the 
contrary, it is an argument of the wisdom of liie 
Divine government, and necessarily enters into the 
plans it is now carrying forward. 

Such are the presumptions which reason furnishes 
for rendering it more than probable that, at the oon- 
dusion of human thingSj God will render to eviery 
ene according to his works. They may serve to 
strengthen our faith ; but on mere reasonings our 
faith rests not. God in his mercy has given us surer 
light in an arScle of so great importance. To the 
consideration, therefore, of the discoveries which 
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the gospel of Christ hath made to us, we now.pro^ 
ceedL 

r 

II. You all know how often we are assured in the 
New Testament, that God hath appointed a dajf in 
which he wittjudge the world in righteousness ; a day 
and an hour which no man knoweth, but which is 
fixed in the counsels of Heaven. In the Sacred 
Writings a very particular account is given us of the 
whole procedure of that solemn day, accompanied 
urith an assemblage of circumstances of the most 
awful and terrific nature. The scene is such as for- 
bids all attempts to heighten, or even to do it justice 
by human description. Beneath such a subject all 
imagination sinks. The effi>rts of the declaimer or 

the poet are here alike in vain. We are informed 

that the Last Day shall be ushered in by signs in the 
sufty and signs in the moon and stars ; upon the earthy 
distress of nations mth perplexity ; the sea and the 
waves roaring ; men^s heartsfaiUng them for fear y and 
fw looking after the things which are coming on the 
earthy for the powers of Heaven shall be shaken. The 
somidqfa trumpet shaU be heardy at wfiich the dead 
shall rise out of their graves. J^he sign if the Son ,qf 
man shaU appear* He shall come in a cloud with 
power and great glory y and all the holy Angels with 
him. A great white throne shall be sety and he shall 
sit thereon in his glory. Before Him shall be gathered 
all nations. Books shaU be openedy and the dead sh0 
be judged out of the things which are found written, in 
the books. He shall separate the righteous Jfrom the 
wicked as a shepherd divide th the sheep from the goats ; 
and he shall s,et the righteous on his right handy and t/ne 
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mcked on his left! Then shaU he say to them on his 
right handf Come, ye blessed of my Fath^, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the fowndation of the 
world. To them on his left hand he shall say ^ JDepart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared fw 
the Devil and his angels ; and these shall go into ever-^ 
lasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.* 

Whether every one of the circumstances here 

set forth, is to be understood in a strictly literal sense, 
or .with some measure of mystical and allegorical 
interpretation, it isnot easy to determine, nor is it 
essential for us to know, t Regard must be had to the 
figurative style frequently employed by the sacred 
writers, of which we find so many examples in the 
prophetical writings and the Book of Rqvdation, 
wherein those spiritual divine things which are above 
our conception, are set forth under such representa- 
tions of sensible objects and appearances as are most 
calculated^ to strike and impress our minds. The 
circujoistance, for instance, of books being opened 
before the Judge, as containing a register of every 
man's actions, and of the dead being judged frooL 
what had been written in those books, is plainly a 
metaphorical allusion to what is practised among 
men ^ designed merely to convey the strongest impres- 
. sion of God's strict and accurate observation of the 
minutest particulars of men's behaviour on earth. 
It Js sufficient for us to be satisfied, that whatever 
tremendous grandeur may attend the judgmeiit of the 
Last Day, it will be conducted in such a mianner as 
shall be perfectly suitable to the perfections of the 
Almighty. " ■ Resting on such facts as are plainly 

* Luke, zu. 25. Daniel, vii. 9. MaUh. xxv. SI. 
VOL. III. H H 
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ftnd Explicitly revealed on this subjeet,^Iet us can- 
i^der» 

Ik the first plaee, the Person wlio is to act as a 
judge, even the eternal Son of God. We must all, 
sAys the text, appear befbre the judgment ^at qf Christ. 
TWb b repeated in many passages of the New Tcs- 
ttment The day of judgment is termed the day of 
ihe Son of Man. The Father^ we are told, judgeth 
m maUf but hatfi committed all jtsdgmerit to the Son. * 
-—This constitution of Providence is, in many 
lespeets, wise, fit, and gracious. It was highly pro- 
pet that He who onoe^ in the cause of God and man- 
kindi stood » a criminal before itnpious judges on 
^onh,i^CK»ld be thus signally vindicated and honoured^ 
hf i^ppearing in the ittuslrious character of the Judge 
of afi ^e earths It was^fit that the character of Judge 
and iSk^vereign should be made known, as added to 
Ao other eharactera he bdre^ of Priest and Prophet^ 
id order to give weight and authority to all brs pre-*' 
c^pts^ frodi the awful conssideratiofr that on our 
d[)ddietlc9 to him depends our everlasting fate. «-^.m>^ 
Slit the most strikii^ and important circumstance in 
tW^ appointment of Providence is the assurance 
wfc^h it a&rds.us of the perfect equity of this final 
j«idgment. For here we be^hold a Judge who is taken, 
as we cbay i^y, from among ourselves. He dwelt 
vmottg itt on earthy and did not disdain to call u» 
brethren. He knows experimentally what huinan 
piissidns and human frailties are; and what the 
Apostie t^ the Hebrews says of him as a IViest,^ may 
be toftdljr app6eA t&him as a Judge. We kam not 
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u Judge 'mho canmot be touched with thefeetkg ofwr 
b^tinitm ; but One who 'was in all points tempted Hke 
as we are, yet mihovt sin. The infinite majesty of 
the Supreme Being is an object at all times overwhelm- 
iog to the mincL In the situation of a Judge parti- 
cularly, it might fill us with dismay. But in the 
Peraon of our. blessed Redeemer, that majesty is 
placed in a milder light. The attribute of mercy 
comes fomrytrd in so conspicuous a manner as to aUay 
the dread we would otherwise entertain. To l^he 
ob^tipate and hardened sinner, the judgment of pur 
^Saviour may indeed justly occasion terror. Weil 
may they be ;E&aid of appearing before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, who have scorned and despised him 
and his religion. But to the pious and the humble, 
no consideration can carry more comfort than that 
they are to appear in judgment before him who so 
loved the human race as to die fcur them | and finom 
wh(Hn, therefore^ may be expected ev^ favourable 
allowance which their case will admit. — From the 
4eontemplation of the Judge, let us, 

Ik the second place, turn our thoughts towards 
the persons who are to be judged. These, we are 
^igain and again informed, shall be all mankind ; 
both the quick and the dead; those who shall then 
be found upon the earth ; and all the past ^ner- 
ations who have finished their course, and been long 
ago gathered unto their fisU^hers. We must all, says 
the text, appear before &e judgment*seat ^ Christ. 
*-*»No privilege shall exempt the great, no obscurity 
shielter the low from the judgment of God^ All the 
frivolous distinctions which fashion and vani<y had 
introduced among men» shall at that 4*y be annihi- 

H H 2 
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lated. No longer shall we then appear under the 
personated characters of high and low, of rich and 
poor. — Under the simple characters of men and 
subjects of God, we shall be brought forth to he 
judged according to our works* In the one. great 
distinction of good and bad, of righteous or wicked, 
all other distinctions shall then be eternally lost. — 
Let the foresight of this humble the i»ide of the 
ostentatious and the great. Thou who now earnest 
thy head so high, shalt, upon the same footing with 
thy lowest dependent, stand before the tribuiial of the 
Almighty. Thou who now oppressest thy weak bro- 
ther with impunity, shalt then tremble for thine own 
safety as much, perhaps more, than he, for there is no 

respect qf persons with God. The Last Day h 

justly styled the day of the revelation rf the secrets (^ 
all hearts. Stripped of all disguise, the character of 
every, man shall be unveiled to public view. Then 
shall the false friend be detected, the concealed slan- 
derer be exposed, the secret adulterer, the treacherous 
enemy, the hypocritical pretender, be all brought to 
light. — What a check should the thought of this 
discovery give to the arts of dissimulation and false- 
hood ? . What avails it thee* O wise man of the world! 
to pass for a short time with fair colours before the 
eye of men, if by the eye of God thou art already 
discovered, and shalt, at Jast, be discovered to the 
view of alL mankind? If now thou art so solicitous 
to concesJ thy real . character from the world, and 
canst' not bear that the , designs and intrigues which 
have pstssed through . thy mind in the coujite of but 
oneidayshould.be all made known, -dost thou not 
tremble at the thought of the whole machinations of 
thy life. being brought forth and proclaimed before 
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assembled men and angels? At this great day, 

too, when secret vice is made known in order to be 
punished, secret virtue shall be disclosed and re- 
warded. The humble good man, who passed untid- 
ticed through the obscurity of private life ; whose 
days^ if not marked by any splendid deeds, were 
ennobled by virtuous actions, shall then be singled 
out from the crowd, and brought forward as the 
friend of God and Heaven. — The anguish of the 
wicked; upon the dicovery and comparison of the 
life of such ia person with their own, is thus beauti- 
fully described by one of the Apocryphal writers; 
This was'ke whom we had sometimes in derision, and a 
proverb of reproach. We fools accounted his life mad- 
nessy and his end to be without honour. Now he is 
numbered among the Children of God j and his lot is 
among the saints. But we wearied ourselves in the 
"^oy of destruction. What hath pride profiied us? 
Or what good hath riches with our vaunting brought 
us? All those things are passed away like a sliadow, 
and as a post that hasted by. But the righteous Uve 
for evermore. Their reward also is with the Lord; 

and the care qf them with the Most High. • From 

this: view of the persons who are to appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, let us. 

In the third place, go on to the consideration of 
the things for which they are to be judged. These, 
we are told an the text, are all the things done in the 
hody^ whether they be good or bad. This is the con- 
stant tenour of Scripture, that men are to be judged 
according to their actions. It is not said that men 

* Wisdom df Solomon, V, 3— 15. 
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^e to be finally judged according to their principles 
Of belief^ but according to Aeir works. This does 
not lead to any conclusion that principles or belief 
are 9ot essential in forming a character. Without 
good principlei it cannot be expected there can be 
any regulv tenoiir of good actions. But actiona 
0re the test of principles. Whatever we may 
pfetmd as to our belief, it is the strain of our ac- 
tions that must show whether opr principles have 
been good or badi and supposing them ever so 
gpod, wliether we have allowed them to exert a 
proper influence on our conduct. The constant 
doctrine of the Gospel is, b^/ their Jruits ye shall 
Jmofw thenu Not every one that mfii unto me^ 
Lord, Lord, tut he that doeth the mU qfn^ Fa&er 
shall enter Into the kingdom (^ heaven. * —^ Of all the 
actions we have done, it is represented that, ia the 
day of judgment, strict examination shall be taken* 
N^ our public conduct only, and what we reckon 
the momentous parts of our Hfe, but the indulgence 
of our private pleasures, the amusements <rf our 
secret thoughts and idTe hours, shall be brought into 
Account. According to that emblematical repre- 
sentation given in the tiospel, which I before men- 
tioned as am expressive figure, there is an invisibly 
pen always writing over our heads, and making an 
exact register of all the transactions of our life. — 
How careful and circumspect ought this to render us 
over'every part of our behaviour ? If any of our 
actions were of a transient and fugitive nature ; if 
they were to die with us, and to be forgotten as soob 
as they are gone, there might be some excuse for » 

* M^tihttir, ¥ii. 21. 
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loose and inconsiderate conduct. But we know the 
case to be widely different ; and that what we are 
doing now, we do for eterhity. None of our actions 
perish and are forgotten. They will all accompany 
us to the tribun^ of God. They will there testify, 
e/tber for or againdt us; and, however much we 
* might wish to disdaim dome of them, they may be 
^nstdered as lifting ap tbeir voices and saying, << We 
<< ario l^ine, for thou hast done us ; we are thy wofrks^ 
^' and we will follow the !" 

It will now be said, if so severe a scrutiny must 
be undergone for all we have done and thought, wfoo 
shall be able to stand belbre God in Judgment^'M^ 
How far fVom innocence shall the best of us be found 
at that day? — The thought is undoubtedly alarnw 
ing* But let us not despond ; we are assured, then 
is forgwenes^ with God tiuit he may he feared. He 
is not extreme to mark iniqvity ; Jbr he knows our 
ftmn^ and remembers we are dust. Powerful is the 
atonement of our blesseid Redeemer to procure par« 
don for the greatest sinner who has beeis penitent* 
We have all reason to believe, that, amidst numberless 
infirmities which attend humanity, what the great 
. Judge will chiefly regard, is the habitual prevailing 
turn of our heart aiid life ; how far we have been 
actuated by a sincere desire \o do our duty. Thia 
we know for certain, that all the measures of 
this judgment shall be conducted with the most per- 
fect equity. Grod will not eieact from any man what 
he had neve^ given him. He will judg^ him accord*^ 
ing to the d^ree of Hght that waa afforded him^- 
according to the means of knowledge and improve- 
ment that were put into his hands. Hence many a 
virtuous heathen shall be preferred before many mere 
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professors of Christian faith* They shall come Jrom 
the east and the west, the north and the souths and sit 
down in the kingdom of God; when the children of the 
kingdom are cast out.*^ For as the Apostle to the 
Romans hath taught us, they who sinned without the 
km, that is, without the knowledge of the written 
law, shall perish^ shall be judged, without the law, for 
when the Gentiles which hcwe not the law, do, by nature, 
the things contained in the law, these having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves, f — In the account 
given by our Lord of the procedure of the last judg- 
ment, in the 25th chapter of the Gospel of Matthew, 
particular stress is laid upon works of beneficence 
and mercy ; on the hungry being fed, the naked 
being clothed, and the sick being visited by the righ- 
teous. But though in that parable, no virtues of any 
other kind are particularized, we are certainly not 
to infer any exclusion of other parts of duty: of 
piety, justice, temperance, and purity; as requisite 
to the character of the man, who at the Last Day, 
will be accepted by God. The scope of the parable 
WM to impress that covetous and selfish nation of the 
Jews, to whom the parable was addressed, with a 
deep sense of the importance of those virtues in 
which they were remarkably deficient, and which are 
in themselves so essential, compassion and humanity 
to their brethren. — It now only remains, 

In< the last place, to fix our attention on that final 
defiaitive sentence, which is to close the whole pro- 
cedure of the Last Day, and to terminate for fever 

# Lute, xii, 29. Matthew, ^ viii. 1 1 . 
t RoikifttiB,ii.l2.14. 



the hopi53 a»4f!?ars pf tb^ Jw^mau rape. Tb^ rightewsi 
axe l^y.the gr^t Jfuf}ge.cill^4.tp etfirwJ life w4 bap» 
pin*^ apd the,wi<?kt?4 appQiate4 ^ go iplto^ve?Ja$J>. 
iag puuislii»«njt, -^ Into t^? futare habit^ipn^qf 
thie |5oqd wjji the bad, it is not ours to pepe^at^ AH 
that we knpw is, that after the Jiulg^ hath .prp<s^ 
nouQced the righteous to be the blessed of his Father^ 
they shaU bQ Cff^ht np in Mc elqitds $o rm^t the Ijprd 
«? the oir^ arid ^^ tk^ §hdl be ^^ mth tt4 l^iiy 
jrec^ived iftto mamiaos wh^^^ aU tin? iahabitants shalj^ 
be ble^t J birt where we ar/^ taqght th^r^ sh^ll be dif^ 
%eut de^fees e£ exaltation ^ndfeli^ty, acaprdiwg tft 
the j^dvanicemeat whiph men h^4 flaade ii; ihplinies* 
and virtue ; QW ^lory qf the sm, <md. QJdflth^ ^^^ 
i^ihc mQon, and another glpiy of the stars, andpm 
^tar d^ermgjrom another in glorsfA On the mwexjc- 
prepared for the reprobate, it would be shoeking tQ 
dwell, and iu a high degree improper and presjimp* 
tuou9 in us to descant on the d^ree and duration of 
those punishments which infinite justice ^d wisdom 
way 9ee cause to inflict on the in^curably wicke^^ — r 
The whole great scheme of Providence being now 
completed, and its ways fully justified to all ratippal 
beiup^j weU may universal acclamations of praise 
ari^e from aU the heavenly hosts ;• HaUeltffah to him 
Ifmt, ^ttelh on the throne, and to the Lamb (^Godjinr 
wer (md ever / Great and marvellous are all th^ wor^Sp 
Lord God Abmghtjf ; Just and true ar^ all thy m^s^ 
i^u J^ifi^ ^ Saints ! — ITiis earth, which had beea 
so long the tibeatre of human action^ and hmsmj^ 
f^^^ having now accomplished the purpose for 

* 1 Thes. iv. 17. \ I Corinth, xv. 41. 
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which, as a temporary structure, it was erected, shall 
at this consummation of things^ finally disappear from 
the universe. The heavens ^uttt pass aanty with a 
great noise: the elemesti shaU rneUydthferwnt heat ; 
the eartih and the works that are therein shaS be burnt 
up *; and its place shall kn&w it no more ! 

Let us hear the conclusion qfthe whole matter; Fear 
God and keep his commandments for this is t^ whole of 
man ; the whole of his duty, his interest, bx^ his hap-' 
pihess. It is the road to a comfortable life, to a 
peaceful death, to a happy eternity. For Gro^; fddeth . 
the wise man, shall bring every work intojudgmmt^ 
m^ every secret thing whether it be good^ w whe^kp- 
it be evil. — Let the prospect of this judgment w 
dwell on our minds as to produce that degree of 
seriousness, which in this vain and changing world, 
becomes us as Christians, becomes us as men. If it 
be our care to preserve a good conscience, and to do 
the things that are right, that judgment will not be 
to us an object of dismay. On the contrary, amidst 
the many discouragements which our virtuous endea- 
vours meet with at present, it will be a comfort to 
thii^that verily there is ajtistGodtojudge the earthy 
who shall in the end make aU crooked things str eight; 
and fully recompence his servants for the hardships 
they may now suffer by persevering in the path of 
integrity. — This is the season, not of reaping, but of 
sowing ; not of rest and enjoyment, but of labour and 
combat. You are now running the race j hereafter 
you shall receive the prize. You are now approving 

♦ 2 Pet. iii. la 
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your fidelity, io the midst of trials ; at the Last Day 
yoa shall receive the crown of the faithfuL Be 
patient^ Ihrnrefbre^ establish your hearts ; Jbr the com- 
ing (jfAe Lard draweth mgJu The Judge is at hand ; 
and his reward is with him. 



THE END. 
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